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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SEVERAL months have elapsed since we have of- 
fered the few remarks which we have long been 
in the habit of making on public affairs. There was 
indeed much to think about, much to grieve over, 
but little to talk about, while waiting for the re- 
sults of the new Tariff and the new Sliding Scale, 
—seeing distress spreading on every hand, and la- 
mentable divisions among those whose union was 
the surest foundation of the hope of better times. 
To have given expression to discontent and com- 
plaint had at best been idle : those from whom 
we had hoped better things than riot and out- 
rage, of which they must always be themselves the 
surest victims, had been sufficiently punished by the 
vengeance of the Jaws which they had violated, and 
were more the subjects of commiseration than re- 
buke; and in the present awful state of the country, 
we hold merely factious party recrimination as 
worse than idle—as morally reprehensible. Party 
nick-names, and party tactics we have long since left 
to party jobbers ; and having thrown all the badges 
overboard, we are not disposed to fish them up 
again. From the first hint of Sir Robert Peel's 
Tariff, small as was the actual advantage that 
could be anticipated from a measure that was, per- 
haps, underrated by one party, and viewed with 
inordinate alarm by another, Liberals were bound 
to be in charity with the Tory Minister, who, with 
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macy and factious opposition of the party whom 
their supineness and want of confidence in the 
people had allowed to rally into formidable 
strength ; though their greatest cause of obstruc- 
tion Jurked within. They had got all they want- 
ed, and nothing more was necessary save to keep 
what they had obtained. The means of doing so 
they strangely miscalculated,—and so lost all. 
These are things of the past ; and now looking 
forward to the coming Session of Parliament, 
which, whether for weal or woe, must be one of 
the most eventful that has yet been witnessed, we 
start afresh from the point at which we left off 
when we last spoke of public matters, and inquire 
whether Sir Robert Peel considers the present dis- 
tress merely one in the series of periods of tempo- 
rary difficulty which arise from time to time in 
every great commercial country, from ruinous 
wars, bad seasons, and a variety of causes, and are 
again surmounted ; or whether, as is now generally 
held by reflecting men, he considers it the most 
alarming symptom that has vet been apparent of 
the decidedly downward tendency of England in 
every one of her great interests. The agricultu- 
rists begin at length to perceive that all the unjust 
protection that can be cunningly devised for them, 


_cannot long uphold them, if the other leading in- 


| terests of the country suffer. 


however timid a hand, had fairly, though certainly | 


not far, opened the sluices, and let in the waters 
whichare nowsweillingaround us. Itis notless true, 
that Sir Robert Peel’s predecessors in office had left 
but few of those grateful reminiscences and feelings 
which make this duty of charity difficult to practise 
towards their rival. A Session of Parliament was got 
through by Sir Robert,in which,one wa yor another, 
a good deal of useful business was accomplished, when 
its doings are compared with the latter years of the 


Whig administration ; but of which the weightiest | 
business was paving the way for those great com- | 
indications, that the warning lessons of the justice 


inercial and fiscal changes which are now inevitable. 
Tet us not be understood to impute the dallying 
with important measures, and the disappointment 


of the reasonable hopes of the Reformers, altogether | 


to Whig hollowness or disinclination. 
ministry were often obstructed by the contu- 
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The present distress, 
arising from the same causes, and partaking of the 
general character of previous periods of suffering, 
is seen to be more broadly based, and more in- 
veterate in its nature; and the disease has seized 
upon a previously debilitated frame, no longer able 
to repel such attacks. National decay has been 
coming on, now with stealthy pace, now with an 
accelerated movement,—but ever gaining ground ; 
and the only possible issue has been foreseen and 
foretold for a quarter of a century. We are not, 
however, disposed to exult in the fulfilment of 
prophecies of evil, but rather to rejoice in the 


which is wisdom, are at length beginning to be 

listened to. Experience, it is said, teaches fools. 

Falling corn-markets, on the one hand, in spite of 

a lately adopted magical protecting scale; and, on 

the other, the energetic action of the Anti-corn, 
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law League, and the increasing phalanx of Free- ; though Mr. Esteottand others seem to think this sys- 
traders, at the head of an unemployed and stary- | tem of delusion will really serve the agriculturists; 
ing population, speak in a tone that must pene- and no one doubts that, if Sir Robert means free 
trate the most obtuse brains, There is little doubt | trade in spirit, while restriction is maintained only 
that Sir Robert Peel, on questions of political , in words, that this is a kind of delusion which must 
economy, holds, at least in the abstract, the same | promote the interests of the whole people, and there- 
opinions as the late Mr. Huskisson. ut there is fore merits a better name. What shall be said of 
no longer place for theories and abstractions. another kind of delusion, dexterously practised, 
Something must be done, and that quickly and | for a series of years, by another statesman who 
effectually : if universal, and, it may be, irrepara- | deluded the Reformers into the expectation that 
ble ruin is to be averted: and if a last fair chance | something great was to be done, and ended by 
is to be given to the country to right itself. The telling the people, in plain terms, that even * The 
Corn Laws must go in the first place ;—and they si11” was intended to strengthen the landed inter- 
are doomed, and are scarcely worth longer consi- est in the House of Commons! Let us no longer 
deration from their opponents; since some of their | be duped by party names, and made the tools of 
supporters have themselves magnanimously spoken | factious interests. Lord John Russel! practised 
their sentence. They remain but a question of the same kind of tacit delusion. Ue indubitably 
time, and surely of very brief time.—as we cannot | allowed the Reformers to indulge in fond fancies 
believe that Sir Robert Peel, who has, on former of what the Whig administration was to do; and, 
occasions, had the manly humility, and true wis- | when the time came, turned round and taunted 
dom and patriotism to adopt whatever was com- | them with their credulity :—He never had meant 
mendable in the policy of his rivals, will pertina- | any such thing! If Sir Robert Peel should bubble 
ciously cling to a measure proved to be worthless, | the farmers in the same style, there is yet this 
even to those for whom it was devised, merely be- | great difference in the result of the deception, that 
cause it is not quite a year old, and was of his | his is for their ultimate salvation, and for the more 
own contrivanee. It has surely been tried quite | immediate relief of the nation. Let us only find 
long enough, the moment that its futility is | that Sir Robert proves himself an arch-deceiver 
demonstrated. We would hope that the Minister | to the hopes of selfishness and injustice ; and long 
will as frankly throw his useless Sliding Seale over- | may the monopolists be so deceived! The more in- 
board, as adopt the Whig moditications of the Sugar | telligent of the agricultural party do not seem. to 
Duties, and, if he please, out-bid the liberality of | fancy that they have been betrayed. 

the Whigs. Ifis difficulties are easily foreseen; | The changed tone of the late great agricultural 
and therefore on these, and any liberal measure, meetings is, if possible, a more heart-felt cause of 
or measure of liberal tendeney which he may pro- | congratulation than the formidable attitude, the 
pose, it is the duty of every man who wishes well | elastic energy, and rapidly-growing strength of the 
to the country, and hopes to prosper in the general | Anti-corn-law League.“ Those convictions must 
prosperity, to support a Minister—Tory though he long have been working In secret which found 
be denominated—who has already done the state | such strong expression at these farmer assemblies, 





some stnall service, and obtained eredit for an in- where things have not been minced or said by 
clination to do more, if he is permitted ; if he is, halves. The death-warrant of those foolish and 
in other words, supported by the country against iniquitous laws—for they are not Imnore iniquitous 
the selfish imbeciles of his own party. Whatever than foolish—has been signed by the agriculturists 
may be the tactics, or, rather, the tempers of the themselves ; which leaves no chance for a rescue, 
wilder portion of Sir Robert's friends, the duty of and little encouragement for the attempt. There 
teformers is clear enough. A clamour has been. is another advantage. Having surrendered their 
raised by the Whig partisan press, because Sir own monopoly, the landed interest will show no 
Nobert Peel seems inclined to delude the agricul- merey to any other.t Free trade in corn is free 
tural interest, has, in fact, deceived the farmers,—_ trade in everything.—— 

Among their other efforts, the active and indefatigable National Anti-corn-law League some time since offered 
>. ™. J ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ** . . rt’ . 
. rizes for the three best E- ayson Agriculture and the Corn Law. From those offered the Three to which the 
prizes were awarded have been published ; and they will, we trust, be speedily circulated far and wide, among the 
tenant farmers and farm labourers of Great Britain and Ireland, whom they are intended to enlighten. They 
advocate the same principles, and use the same strain of argument to which our readers have long been familiar 
in our pages, and especially in the Political Register of Tuit’s Magazine for the eight or nine years during which 
eh > , .* P > -_ ‘ ° : ° ° . ° ° 
the Political Register was under the superintendence of the late James Johnston Darling, W.5., with whom 
sgrieultural sclenee Was a favourite pursuit, and who understood the subject well, both practically and theoreti- 
‘ lly. The opinions advanced in these hssays, and those beginning to he avowed at the agricultural meetings, 
Were unceasingly ineuleated by Mr. Darling ; and his words have not been as water spilt upon the ground. Mr. 
‘dar as ; } » " . a T ‘ .* > « , . . a o . ~~ 
arling wa rom the outset a Total Re pe aler, from a sincere conviction, common to him with some of the most 
1 itelligent Scottish farmers, that the deprivation of the so-named protection must be for the advantage of the farm- 
ers themselves, and ultimately of the landlords also. Nature has, under all circumstances, given a lavish pro- 
a: on i gre farmers in the distances from which the corn supplies of the country must be drawn ; and from 
— hn nse skill, capital, and improved processes of husbandry that must be foreed into play by the withdrawal 
tally enervating protective duties, Mr. Darling always expressed the utmost confidence in the farmers success- 
. ° +; mo? » } ° > . . ¢ ° ° . ° . . 
folly competing with foreigners, if not in one kind of produce, then in others equally profitable. We rejoice to 


tirie «5 al art I } . = . yr . . . 
ind T oe 1 woe ee. rapid way. These Prize Essays form a valuable compendium of them. 
+ he o ¥ tie > r hea re . ’ one 
, pe 5° ma throes of the Quarterly Reriew are to us another cheering symptom. The poor gentleman who 
writes about the League in that publies: : sdeoatliv erazve dl: thanech eh ? ; ; ; ' 
) leation is evidently « i; though there is no little malignity in his madness, 


liad he had a few more weeks for 


ecusideratiot, its Very extraordiuary demonstration might probably have been 
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The main foundation of the hope on which we Income-tax,though the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
now rest is, that the deep-seated evils of our condi- the reduction of the Sugar Duties might hetp to 
tion being better understood, there is more chance fulfil the promise held out by Sir Robert when the 
of unanimity as to the nature of the remedy to be tax was imposed ; and nothing can compensate to 
administered. There is, so faras we can ascertain, private feeling for the attendant mischiefs of that 
no abatement of the symptoms. Trade becomes measure as it at present exists. But were its 
every day worse and worse, Whole communities inquisitorial, unequal, and irritating character cor- 
are nearly unemployed, starving, and despairing ; rected, and some great and substantial equivalent 
and a fearful relaxation of morals, and letting go offered, in the shape of relieving and stimulating 
of the decencies and proprieties of the humblest industry, with the farther hope of gradual approxi- 
life that is sustained by regular industry, must be mation to a thoroughly sound fiscal system—to, in 


the consequence of those habits of idleness and 
vagraney to which so many of the 
the rising generation are at present condemned :— 
Nor do we see any chance of speedy relief. Re- 
varded merely as a Tariff, and not in its remote 
though weightiest results—as the hopeful entering 


voung and of 


short, direct tavation—even the hateful Income- 
tax might find and deserve advocates as a step in 
advance. But we are not so near the political 
millennium as we dream of ; and he must be a very 
enlightened man, and a very good patriot indeed, 
who will voluntarily agree to pay a liberal per 


of the wedve, in the process of overthrowing all centage uy n his income or his realized property, 


monopolies—the Peel code promises but slender merely to provide such a public revenue as might 
aid to the manufacturers when compared with justify the abolition of all protecting or prohibitory 
their necessities ; while another and another hos- duties. Were he serewed up to the pitch of making 
tile Tariff bristles up in the face of our commerce ; | this sacrifice,—in the fruits of which he would ulti- 
nor dare we well complain of receiving back from mately share to the full,—he would be entitled to 
foreign nations the measure we have meted. The look for a previous complete revision of the public 
total repeal of the Corn Laws, however just and expenditure, and to demand that retrenchment be 
necessary, cannot all at once, nor yet, it is to he carried to the quick in every department of the state 
feared, of itself, renovate healthful production, and where the public interests warrant retrenchment. 
restore the manufacturing system to soundness With our present complicated system of taxation, 
and prosperity. More is required, much more—_ and overwhelming necessity for an immense yearly 
the abrogation of many burthens, and the removal revenue, if public faith is to be kept, the change 
of many impediments, which Sir Robert Peel has we have been contemplating looks Quixotical and 
left untouched : nay, the total emancipation of impossible ; as one which nothing short of revolu- 


manufacturing industry. And how is this mighty 
change to be effected '—— By a more sweeping 
reduction of duties? That the insatiable demands 
of the State Revenue forbid. The nation, which 
is almost above measure impatient of the Income- 
tax in its present form, would absolutely revolt 
at the amount of direct taxation which might 
justify Sir Robert Peel in relaxing some of the 
duties that press the hardest upon the great manu- 
factures of the country. Hostility to this obnoxious 
impost—the Income-tax, is, we fear, even more 
veneral than hostility to monopolies and restric- 
tlons on trade: and so determined will the attack 
already begun be, that unless the Minister has 
some tempting equivalent with which he can bribe 
the acquiescenceof thecountry, his Income-tax must 
co, or he must go: however necessary both mav in 
the meanwhile be to the public welfare. The 
Tariff is found to be no Inoney equivalent for the 


{ 


of rizmarole to which we allude is of great length. 


jaode of printing, according to the same Quarterly, (page 
demands skipping.” 
‘ ially demands skipping.” 
down the League with the strong hand, as 
dangering “ THE SAFETY OF THE STATE.” 
vidual writer for one 


ae Jacohin ical 


Thus thirty years ago, or less, the same parties 
would have put down the Anti-slave ry Society, which also raised money, was affiliated, 


tion anda national bankruptey could introduce. 
We are not so sure of this. “ Impossible is the 
adjective of fools.’ A few months back, who 
would have hoped to hear Mr. Esteott and his 
brethren exhorting the farmers to rely, not upon 
protection,” but, like other industrious and in- 
dependent men, upon their own exertions and skill. 
This looks almost as great a miracle as converting 
the whole nation to the principle of direct taxa- 
tion; a principle only of secondary importance to 
that of universal direct representation, which must, 
among other reforms, ensure a sound system of 
raising the public revenue. 

We do not wish to take a desponding view of the 
state and prospects of public affairs. The country 
has probably seen, for the present, the worst of its 
evil days,—if not yet the end of them ; for now 
their complicated causes and the remedies begin to 
he generally understood ; and though we dare not be 


hanged into a decent adjustment of the mantle preparatory to the inevitable fall. The desperate and curious piece 
it revives the stale and self-refuting calumny of the manufac- 
turers having incited the formidable outrages of last autumn. 


It deals hugely in cavitan and Jtalic letters, a 


74,)“ which may be defined as designating what especially 
There is, consequently, a great deal of that raw-head-and-bloody-bones artiel that 
Its sting lies mainly in its tail, though its spines bristle all over. 


“ espe- 


It would put 
raising-money, organized and affiliated .” and finally en- 
probably the same indi- 


and sent forth leeturers who, in Bristol and Liverpool, were even more roughly handled than the lecturers of 


the League have been. 


0 denounces the ladies who have cobperated, (a: 
— 
1 Work 


, ‘ 
ithe circulars addressed to them—and who are, 


Mnglish ” gentleman,” 
‘ J 7 9 r 
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The article, however, places many pithy 
' a ; 


But the Quarterly’s seribe, not contented with attacking the members of the League, 
English women, to their honour, have often before done 
of charity and merey,) as political agitators, wheedling the workmen by 


styling them “ gentlemen” 


moreover, “ the femelles de ces males” who head the League; 
mode of designation sufficiently brutal in. the original idiom, and not much tmproved in the delicate use of an 


m speeches and letters before the 


juotations fre 
cc heen accom- 


lj rion with what ha 
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so sanguine as to anticipate a speedy and ef- | possess that commonsense qualification which alone 


fectual cure, we may confidently look forward | can make the franchise in their hands safe to 
to a gradual amelioration of the more distressing | others, or useful to themselves. We, who con- 
symptoms, so soon as the trade in food is un- | sider the extended suffrage an element of safety 
to the body politic, as well as the right of the un- 
_represented, disclaim such apprehensions; without, 
_ however, being able : in the face of the alarming facts 


fettered. Skill, enterprise, capital untold, anx- 
iously waiting to be employed in setting busy 
lands in motion, are still ours, and only require 


free channels through which they may flow, to. 
bring back the ease, content, and prosperity which | 
cause of unmingled satisfaction is the growing 
good sense, and frank good humour displayed of 


it is, at the eleventh hour, discovered will not al- 
ways wait even upon that protected class to which 
all the others have been sacrificed. 
indulging in gloom, we would rather dwell upon 
the blessings which chequer the bitter adversity 
of the hour. Peace in the East and in China—to 
the news of which the desponding heart of the 
weighed-down nation leapt, as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw—is an eminent cause of gratu- 
lation, both from what it has given, and what it 
promises ; and peace preserved with America is a 
common and inestimable blessing, not alone to the 
two countries immediately concerned, but to the 
whole human race. The finances of the country 
could not longer afford expensive wars ; nor did 





Instead of | 


which countenance contrary opinions, to persuade 
our friends that their fears are fallacious. But one 


late by the farmers and a few of the landed gen- 


_tlemen ; whom one is disposed to rejoice over like 


the woman over her lost talent ; to find which caus- 


_ed her more joy than the possession of all the rest of 


consciousness of their justice strengthen us for the | 


combat. In Sir Robert Peel, we believe, we shall 
have a promoter of peace, wherever else he may halt. 
Another ground of gratulation is found in the late 
indications of returning good sense among those of 
the “ physical-force” Chartists, who, from ignorance, 


and the instigation of foolish, if not wicked leaders, | 
were incited to violate the law, and who thusbrought | 
down its vengeance upon themselves, while they | 


have brought disgrace and discomfiture upon an 
honest cause. With how many specious argu- 
ments has the conduct of these misled men fur- 
nished the opposers of every extension of the fran- 
chise; who now scornfully inquire if the plun- 
derers and incendiaries of the late riots, are 
the sort of men for whom is demanded, as of 
right, a direct influence in making the 
The insurrection,—for that, it seems, is the im- 
posing though incorrect name given to the late 
riots,—has certainly no necessary connexion with 
the claim of the unrepresented for the Suffrage : 
but when some of the Chartists even boast that 
this wasa Chartist movement, and not a strike for 
wages, many among the middle classes, who were 
previously favourable to the essentials of the 
siz points, began to doubt if the claimants vet 


laws? | 


/ing misery is extreme : 


her treasure. The advocates of the Total Repeal 
of the Taxes on the People’s Food, the LEAGU E— 
now “prosperous gentlemen,” we already had; the 
Complete Suffragists we had, and highly were both 
to be esteemed and valued ; but here is anew and 
almost unhoped-for accession of potent auxiliaries, 
who make a wise and generous surrender, instead 
of protracting a weak and exasperated hostility. 
If any part of this change is owing to Sir Robert 
Peel’s delusions, all praise to him! He is gaining 
to himself in the farmers a phalanx of supporters 
in every useful commercial reform that he may 
project ; for the agriculturists, if stripped of their 
own privileges, will have little indulgence for the 
monopolies and protecting duties of the other 
favoured interests. 

In the meanwhile, and until the hour of distress 
is past, or its worst ills mitigated, never at any 
former epoch in the history of the country were con- 
sideration, and kindness, and bountifulness to the 
extreme sufferers, the unemployed, so much de- 
manded as they are now, and must be for months 
tocome. In relation to this we rejoice to see that 
it Poor Law for Scotland is at last under the consi- 
deration of the government, and that preliminary 
steps are immediately to be taken. This isa sub- 
ject on which Sir Robert Peel is as well entitled to 
demand the support of the Liberals as in those com- 
mercial reforms which are expected from him; and 
we make no doubt that he will obtain it from the 
country at large, if not from the whole landed class 
of the North. But before any Poor Law can come 
into operation years must elapse, and the prevail- 
An extraordinary crisis 


‘tnust be met by an extraordinary effort. 





DEATH-HYMN OF TITLE FOOD-TAXED, 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Tune.—“ 1 waited long, and sought the Lord.” 


Gop said to man, “ Arise and toil, 
To fill thy soul with good :” 
Bat men said,“ No! nor food, nor work :” 
I toil'd, and wanted food. 
All ills that man can beor I bore, 
With none to cheer me nigh ; 
For pain I toiled, of want I died; 
God only saw me dic. 





’ 
i 
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“ Bread, bread for toil !’’ I ask’d of man, 
But Death for Toil he gave : 
And now I ask, “ A little earth, 
For famish’d man a grave.” 
Of God 1 ask, what God will give, 
“ Rest ! till the end shall be :” 
Safe in his hands, oh, sweet is rest 
To woe-worn men like me! 
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DYMOND'S GRAVE.* 





Sranpinc by Exeter's cathedral tower 

My thoughts went back to that small grassy mound 
Which I had lately left—the grassy mound 

Where Dymond sleeps--and felt how small the power 
Of time-worn walls to waken thoughts profound, 
Compared with that green spot of sacred ground. 


Drmonp ! death-stricken in thy manhood’s flower, 
Thy brows with deathless amaranths are crown’d; 
Thon saw’st the world from thy sequestered bower, 
In old hereditary errors bound; 

And such a truthful trumpet thou didat sound 

As shall ring in men’s ears till Time devour 
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€ . or ~~~ | The vestiges of nations. Yet thy name 
* Author of “ Essays on the Private and Political Rights | y). . ’ 
) and tony ogo of Mankind,” reviewed in our September Finds but the tribute of slow-gathered fame. 
if Number for 1842. ; B. 
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. PERAULT; OR, SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 
le 
h 
d [The daring attempt of Perault and his companions, to free themselves from slavery, must still be fresh in the minds of 
: many of the citizens of South Carolina ; nor is it likely to be soon forgotten in any slave-holding State. Although little may 
S, be heard within the bounds of the slave-holding States of North America, of the mental faculties of the negro race, facts 
id : oftentimes oceur, which show that the blacks are gifted with higher talents than they are generally allowed to possess, Of this 
. the Insurrection planned, a few years back, by PERAULT, a negro slave in Charleston, afforded a striking example; and the 


ringleaders of that deep-laid plot were allowed, on all hands, to have displayed an elevation of mind, and a heroic fortitude, 
rt ; worthy of the best cause. That insurrection is the subject of the following tale, descriptive of the character, manners, and 





iily connexions extended far and near throughout 
the State. Mr. Bellgrove had taken the lead in 
society around him, until, ina predatory incursion 
of the Cherokee Indians, his plantation had been de- 
stroyed; and his only son—a youth of much pro- 
inise—seized and carried away by the savages. 
From that hour no tidings were heard of the fate of 
the young man; and the melancholy event was soon 
followed by the death of Mrs. Bellgrove, whom 
grief for the loss of her son hurried to an early 
grave. Sick of the world, Mr. Bellgrove retired 
from society, and secluded himself on his own 
estate, shunning all intercourse with his wealthy 


neighbours, and leaving the management of his 
VOL. X.— NO. (IX, 





rg feelings of Slaves and their Masters. 

; It is left to the reader to reconcile the existing institutions of the slave-holding States of America with the following clauses 
sind in their Declaration of Independence, dated the 4th July, 1776:—“* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that al/ man- 
Ly kind are created equal—that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights—that amongst these are life, 
ir liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ‘That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted amongst men, aoe their 
| just powers from the consent of the governed; and, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
nad right in the people to alter or abolish it. . . . , When a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
er the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their duty to throw off such government, and to 

provide new guards for future security.”’] 
SS . . . 
ie CHAPTER I, plantation to his kinsman and overseer, Mr. Joolay 
ne THE INDIAN OUTBREAK. =——@ rude, unpolished Kentuckian—who ruled with 
a ‘< What signifies my deadly standing eye, despotic sway over the negro slaves intrusted to his 
| My silence and my cloudy melancholy, care. 

e- My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls . . 

- 4 Even as an adder, when she doth unroll Early one morning, about two years after the 
q * ; 9 . . . 

at Yume oa ao Gen ae to ean hand destruction of Bellgrove Plantation by the Indians, 

-_ Blood and revenge are hammering in my head.” two negroes were plying their hatchets on the trunk 

ry ‘ Titus Andronicus. | of a tree close by the banks of the Wandoo. One 

“i Tue banks of the Wandoo, in South Carolina, | of them was a noble-looking youth, of remarkable 

“a display some of the most diversified and beautiful | regularity and beauty of features. Unlikethe gener- 
iat, scenery that is to be found in any part of the | ality of the negro race, his figure was handsomely 
a Southern States. The rich soil along the banks of | formed, and shown to much advantage by the neat 
“we this river, is possessed by opulent planters, who | arrangement of his dress, which was of finer mate- 
ol reside almost constantly on their extensive planta- | rials than that commonly worn by slaves. His 
va tions, surrounded by crowds of slaves, and display | companion—who was attired in the ordinary slave- 
‘il- all that easy luxury, and free hospitality, for which | dress—was a chubby, merry-faced, blubber-lipped, 
sis the Carolinian planters have been so long and so | flat-nosed negro, who seemed to love laughter and 

ia justly famed. good cheer, and to cherish a thorough negro anti- 
ee Of all the planters in that district, few ranked | pathy to labour; which latter feeling he evinced 
3 higher than Mr. Bellgrove of Bellgrove, whose fa- | by repeatedly laying down his hatchet, and stretch- 


ing his limbs, with a yawn which displayed his 
capacious mouth from ear to ear. 

“ Come, Whackie, you must get forward with you r 
work before Mr. Joolay comes round,” said his fel- 
low-labourer : “ you can’t be tired already.” 

“Tis always tire ob dis work,” said Whackie, 
reluctantly resuming his hatchet. “I wish Massa 
Joolay was at de debil wid all a heart. “Tis bery 


kind ob you Zama to come and help I so—but how 
you like dis workee workee all day ?”’ 

“ Well enough,” answered Zama, “ if I saw our 
poor fellow-negroes looked upon as men and Chris- 
tians.” 

“Goley, Zama ;” cried Whackie, “ Bucera tink 
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we nigger is no men: and den what right hab nigger 
for be Christine?” 

“Alas!” sighed Zama, “there is nothing but 
oppression for the poor negro race.” ; 

“ Goley!” chuckled Whackie, “if dat be nigger 
wages, we is always well paid!” 

“T grieve to say that you are right,” answered 
Zama, deeply sighing. 

“ Well,” said Whackie, after a pause, “ you tink 
dat Massa Joolay sall go to heben?” 

“ All good men go there,” answered Zama. 

“Ah! boy, but Massa Joolay no good man. I 
tink um go oder place, an’ poor nigger flog um when 
um is dere. I no like for workee; but Massa Joolay 
make me workee like a slave!” 

“ And what are you but a slave?” said Zama. 
Nothing provokes a negro quicker than to be called 
a slare, as the name sounds, erenin his ears, like an 
insult ; and Whackie, enraged at the epithet, threw 
down his hatchet, exclaiming, “ Come, boy! no call 
decen’ people names. Lookee, Zama, I no work 
anoder stroke ; an’ Massa Joolay may go dam for 
I i 

“Mr. Joolay,” said Zama, “ may miss the sound 
of your axe, and make you feel his whip.” 

This hint had the desired effect ; and Whackie, 
taking up his axe again, growled, 


“€ Workee work from morn till night ; 
Why should black man stoop to white ? 


If I was been born planta’, an’ hab white slave, 
Lor! how I flog ’em up!” and indulging in this 
fancy, he plied his hatchet with redoubled vigour, 
till Zama suddenly ceased working, and gazing 
earnestly ata small clump of cypress trees, mo- 
tioned to Whackie to be silent. 

* Wot you look at?” inquired Whackie. 

“ Hush !” said Zama, “there isan Indian lurking 
in the underwood.” 

Oli Lor!” exclaimed Whackie, ina fit of terror, 
ashe concealed himself behinda tree. “ Hide, Zama, 
hide ! he shoot like de debil!” 

The Indian finding they had observed him, ad- 
vanced from the thicket. His dress was that of a 
chieftain of the Cherokee tribe: deer-skin leggans 
were laced tightly to his shape, while a shirt of 
beautifully-wrought stuff descended to his knees ; 
his moccasins were trimmed with the skin of the 
rattlesnake ; and a large blanket hung, in not in- 
elegant folds, like a mantle at his back, over which 
streamed his long, glossy, coarse black hair. The 
negroes instantly perceived that he bore on his face 
the streak of war-paint ; his wampum belt sus- 
tained a huge sealping-knife and a glittering toma- 
hawk, and in his hand he bore a long Kentuckian 
rifle. With bounding proud step the Indian ap- 
proached the negroes. 

* Peace,” said he, extending his hand and lower- 
ing the barrel of his rifle; “ peace : the Red Indian 
seeks not the blood of the black slave.” 

Whackie, on hearing this assurance, recovered 
his courage, and stepping from his hiding-place, 
sulkily said, “ Why you lurk ina bush? why you 
frighten poor nigger like 17” . 


The lip of the Indian curled with contempt as he 
eyed the negro from head to foot. 








“Slave,” said he haughtily, “ where is the nearest 
plantation?” 

Nettled at the Indian’s sneer, and yet frightened 
at the fiery sparkling of his hawk-like eyes, 
Whackie sullenly muttered, “Look for him ; de 
first plantation you come to will be de nearest.” 

The Indian enraged at the insolent answer, and 
seemingly acquainted with the tenderest part of a 
negro’s frame, suddenly brought the heavy barrel 
of his rifle in rude contact with the shins of Master 
Whackie ; and that so forcibly, that the poor fellow 
sprang in the air, and catching hold of the affected 
part, shrieked with pain and anger, while he pirou- 
etted round on the other splay-foot with the agility 
of an opera-dancer. “ Yeh!” he roared, “yeh! wot 
is dat?—oh! you dam redtief! yeh! oh Lor! you 
cus red waggybone, wot you mean?” The Indian 
grasped his tomahawk ; but Zama, raising his hat- 
chet, threw himself between his companion and the 
enraged Indian. 

“ You came with peace on your lips,” cried Zama, 
“ Begone then; pass on your way in peace.” 

“It is good,” said the Indian, replacing his 
tomahawk. “Let there be peace between us. Poor 
slave,’ he continued, stroking Whackie’s woolly 
head, “the Red Indian will not harm you.” 

* Go to de debil, you dam red tief. You break my 
shin, an’ say you no harm me!” was the angry 
sobbing response of Whackie, as, holding up his 
cucumber-shaped leg to Zama, he bitterly cried, 
“Look a’ dat Zama, see how he swell!” 

Zama expressed his sorrow, and assured Whackie 
that there was nodanger; when the Indian, address- 
ing Zama, inquired, “ What is your master’s name?” 

* Bellgrove,” answered Zama. 

The eyes of the Indian glowed, as he hastily said 
—“ Ilis plantation is called Bellgrove also. Is itthe 
same Bellgrove whose plantation wasdestroyed some 
seasons ago, and whose son was carried away 2” 

“Tt is,” answered Zama, as he sternly eyed the 
Indian; “ and the Cherokee tribe will yet suffer for 
the foul deed.” 

“Have you seen the youth lately?” inquired the 
Cherokee, eagerly ; “he left the wigwams of the 
Indian to return to hishome ; has he come? is he 
well?” 

Notwithstanding the assumed composure of the 
Indian, Zama could easily perceive that there was 
some deep design labouring in his mind ; and he 
accordingly answered, “The Red Indian comes 
with a lying tongue. We believe him not, The 
Cherokees are too bloody to spare the young pale 
face.” 

“Then the youth has not returned?” said the 
Indian.—“ No,” rejoined Zama. 

“Ha!” shouted the Indian, “the young snake 
has not escaped from the forest yet; he is yet in 
the power of the Red Cherokee!” With a joyous 
shout he flourished his rifle in the air, and the 
wild woods rang with his horrid war-whoop. 

“If it is to injure my noble master that you 
speed thither, you quit not this spot with life!” 
cried Zama, rushing on the Indian. 

“Ay!” cried Whackie, starting up and flourish- 
ing his axe, “ we do for you. You may kill Massa 
Joolay, but no harm Massa heshef!” 
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With a loud war-cry, the Indian bounded for- 
ward ; and, eluding the grasp of the negroes, with 
the swiftness of the stag he darted through the 
mazes of the dark forest, pursued by Zama and 
Whackie. 

After a hard chase, the two negroes reached the 
clearings of the plantation, and in one of the fields 
observed Mr.|Bellgrove walking with Mr. Joolay. 

“Thank heaven,” cried Zama, “ my dear master 
is safe.” 

‘No be too sure ob dat,” panted Whackie, who 
had ran till he was out of breath: “look, Zama, 
yonder de red rogue, see he take a bush an’ aim 
him rifle at Massa; oh run, Zama; you, me run, | 
come, come!” 

Both rushed to the spot where the Indian lurk- 
ed; and before he could take a deliberate aim at 
his intended victim, Zama hurled his hatchet at 
the savage, and struck him down with the blow. 
Whackie flew forward and would have completed 
the victory by chopping off the head of the Indian, 
but Zama withheld him. “Shame, shame!” he 
urged, “he cannot harm us now. Why butcher 
a.helpless foe?” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Whackie, struggling to get at 
the Indian; “he no scruple for take my scalp, 
an’ why I no take him head? You tink if de red 
rascal get up he tank you for knock um down? He 
shoot you, and scalp you too, for be so werry kind.” 

While Zama was endeavouring to prevent 
Whackie from fulfilling his fierce intent, the In- 
dian, recovering from the sudden effect of the blow, 
slowly brought his rifle to bear on Mr. Bellgrove, 
and fired; then instantly springing to his feet, 
hurled his tomahawk at Zama; but Whackie rush- 
ed between his friend and the weapon, the handle 
of which, in its whirl, encountered the head of 
Whackie with irresistible force, and stretched him 
at full length on the ground. Zama instantly 
caught up Whackie’s hatchet, and darted on the 
Indian, who, drawing his long scalping-knife, at- 
tempted to grapple with the negro ; who, avoiding 
his grasp, struck him a violent blow on the right 
arm, which caused the knife to drop from his hand ; 
and ere he could recover it, the gripe of the negro 
compressed the throat of the savage, and snatching 
up the knife, Zama plunged it into the body of his 
foe. 

A number of negroes led by Mr. Bellgrove and 
the overseer reached the spot, and were amazed at 
beholding Zama standing with the blood-stained 
weapon in his hand, over the prostrate Cherokee. 

“ Zama,” cried the overseer, ** what means this? 
who fired at your master?” 

Zama turned to Mr, Bellgrove, and pointing to 
the Indian said, “ He would have taken your life, 
my dear master ; but you are safe !” 

"¢ hanks, my faithful Zama,” said Mr. Bell- 
grove. * | will reward your gallant conduct; but 
is this Whackie? Is the poor fellow dead?” 

“Ife no dead yet, Massa,” said Whackie, slowly 
sitting up and scratching his woolly pate ; “only 
got rap on a head ; he ring like an old dry cala- 
bash ; only leely bruise : too tick for erack !” 

" My poor fellow, I am afraid that you are se- 
riously hurt,” said Mr. Bellgrove. 





“Oh no, Massa,” said Whackie, rising up, as he 
screwed his mouth with pain; “no hurt much ; 
only noise in a ears; dat all. Oh! de dam red 
tief, was gib me such rap!” And he squeezed his 
head all round with his hands, as if to restore it to 
a proper shape again. 

“The Indian appears to be dead,” said Mr. Bell- 
grove.— “He no more dead as I,” cried Whackie; 
“he lie ’tiff an’ quiet ; but neber say Indine dead till 
um head off.” 

Mr. Bellgrove looked at the Indian, and seemed 
violently agitated. 

“Mr. Joolay,” said he to the overseer, “do you 
remember the Indian chief who headed the attack 
on the night my plantation was destroyed ?” 

“T marked himsureenough,” saidJoolay. ‘I shot 
part of his cheek away ; and, if I guess aright, there 
he lies. ”Tis Moonakah, the Cherokee chief.” The 
Indian slowly raised his head, while the blood 
oozed fast from his wounds. “ Who spoke of 
Moonakah ?” he feebly asked. 

“Oh! tell me of my son!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bellgrove, as he stooped, and, supporting the In- 
dian, endeavoured to stanch his wounds. ‘The 
Indian faintly smiled; and, speaking with diffi- 
culty, said— 

“The Red Indian hated the pale faces, and 
sought to destroy them. A slave has humbled the 
pride of the Cherokees, The deer shall bound 
through the dark forest unhurt—Moonakal’s rifle 
is silent, his bow is unstrung.” 

“ Your wounds will be attended to,” said Mr, 
Bellgrove ; “ you will live and return to your 
tribe—only tell me of the fate of my son.” 

The Indian frowned as he feebly answered, 
“ White man, the fawn of thy bosom hath fled 
from the wigwams of the Indian. He cannot es- 
cape—death stalks before the Red Cherokee—ruin 
is in his train—blood must flow in torrents ere the 
Red Cherokee seeks the shadows of the dark 
forest again!” He endeavoured to raise the notes 
of a warlike death-song ; but the mild look of Mr, 
Bellgrove calmed the fierce spirit of the Indian, 
and faintly muttering, “I have pursued the young 
pale face, thy son, with my Braves: even now 
they surround him—they shall not all fall like 
Moonakah.” With a faint sigh he sunk back into 
the arms of his supporter, swooning from loss of 
blood. 

“ Raise him,” said Mr. Bellgrove ; “ carry him 
gently to the mansion- house, and let his wounds 
be properly attended to.” 

“If you would take my advice,” cried Mr. Joo- 
lay, “ you'd throw him into the Wandoo,” 

* Silence,” said Mr. Bellgrove. “ He brings me 
tidings of my long-lost boy, therefore he must be 
well treated. Now, my friends,” continued he, 
addressing the negroes, “we must to the woods, 
and search for your young master ; he cannot be 
far off : and, mark my words—The first negro who 
brings me intelligence of my son shall be rewarded 
with Freedom !” 

“ Freedom !” shouted Zama, stepping suddenly 
forward. “Freedom!—Oh! rapture! Come, my 


friends, to the forest! Let every swamp and every 
thicket be explored. Liberty is our reward!” 
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To his amazement the negroes shrank back and 
regarded him with sullen angry looks. 
“Are ye men? 2’ 


| Wot use for be free? Massa,” 


father asking for his child—your own master, too; 


and will you not aid him? “Are ye Africans ? Ye. 
base dogs! ye are only fit for the whip and the | 
chain : will no one follow me?” 

“TI go with you,” cried a stalwart negro, ad- 
vancing ; but this volunteer was instantly collared 


hy a coarse-looking, blubber-lipped negress, who | 


e - e | o : 
nearly strangled him with the fury of her gripe as | laugh at um: no, no, Massa, you please I no want 


she yelled, “ Yeh! oh! you blacka waggybone; you 
want a go free, an’ leave you bootiful wife and 
you lubely piccaninny !” 

“Hold you tongue, Sally,” remonstrated the 
negro, struggling to get away from her; “no ‘front 
me "fone de whole plantation. See, Massa be angry. 

“Let him go, Muma Sally,” said Mr. Bellgrove ; 
“if any negro brings me tidings of my son, the 
negro shall not only obtain his own freedom, but 
the freedom of his wife and family also.” 

“ No, no, Massa,” cried the negress, “* no free— 
no free. Joey go free, Joey go lazy—wife an’ 
piccaninny go starve. No free—no free !”’ 

And the cry of “ No free!” arose from the whole 
sable mob around. 

* Pardon me, Sir,” said Mr. Joolay, respectfully 
addressing Mr. Bellgrove. ‘ Your excited feelings 
cause you to forget the negro character. In the 
first place, these fellows can do nothing of them- 
selves. In the second place, effectual aid must be 
obtained, otherwise we are lost. With your per- 
mission, therefore, I will proceed to the city, and 
inform the Governor of this outbreak of the In- 
dians, and request a few companies of Cadet Rifles 
to scour the woods. In the meantime, send on to 
Myrtlegrove, and cause your niece to alarm her 
plantations, and set her negroes to coéperate with 
your own in watching the clearings till aid arrives. 
Let vour own negroes be well-armed, and a few 





bands of them be dispersed amongst the thickets | 


to give the alarm. 
them ; they know the negroes’ scalps are no 
honour, so wont touch them.” 

* You are right,” 
instantly to the city ; take eight good rowers with 
you—you will soon reach it. Zama, proceed you 
to Myrtlegrove and spread the alarm. Request 


ny niece to send out her negroes to cover my son’s | 
Mr. Joolay will call at Myrtlegrove on | 


escape. 
his return, and see that effectual measures are 
taken. 
the woods myself at their head.” 

Zama’s countenance became joyful again as he 


No fear of the Indians harming 


said Mr. Bellerove: * proceed 


I will arm my own servants, and scour | 
for them. 


said, “I will strike through the forest, and soon | 


reach Miss Bellgrove’ 8 plantation.” 


** You please, Massa,” cried W hackie, “ I go wid | 


Zama ’?”’ 


“If you think you are able, go. Remember, 


watch the woods well; bring me tidings of my son, | 


and freedom is your reward.” 
Zama, with an exclamation of joy, caught 
Whackie in his arms, and cried, “Oh! W hackie, 
we will yet be free.” 
“Much good dat do we, eh?” 


said Whackie, 


disengaging himself from the embrace of his friend. 


; 


anv attach 
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continued he, ad- 
' dressing Mr. Bellgrove, “ I no like a be free—I no 


‘cried Zama; “hear ye not a | want a be free.” 


“ Why not, my good lad?” inquired Mr. Bell- 
grove. 

Whackie’s blubber lip seemed to dangle over his 
chin with a ludicrous expression of sorrow as he 
answered, “ ’Cause, Massa, free nigger hab to work 
for um wittals; an’ when he fall sick, nobody care 
for um ; free nigger no respectable; oder nigger 


a be free.” 

“ But, my good lad, you will still remain with 
me, and I will be your ‘friend and protector,” said 
Mr. Bellgrove. 

“Hi!” cried Whackie, joyfully, “dat be oder 
ting ; but wot if Massa Joolay flog I den?” 

“Knock him down,” cried Zama; “ the lash 
touches not the free !” 

“ Den, Massa, I want a be free,” said Whackie. 
“T say, Zama,” continued he, with a chuckling 
lau: ch, addressing his friend in an under tone, 
= Goley ! ! how I like to hab de pleasure of knock 
down Massa Joolay!” 

“ Every man to his duty!” cried Mr. Bellgrove ; 
and instantly the negroes rushed into the thickets. 


—— 


CHAPTER II, 


“ There's a splendid day for yellow fever,” said 
Lieutenant Galliard to Captain Charles Walden- 
berg, as they sauntered along the piazza in front 
of the Governor’s house in Carlville—“ Ay, or 
roasting eggs i’ the sand,” responded the cap- 
tain. “This is no day for reviewing the troops. 
I'd as soon go through drill in a baker's oven.” 

“It seeins,” said Galliard, “ that we're to have 
hot work somehow. What can the Governor mean 
by sending for us so hurriedly?” 

“T can’t tell ; but here he comes ; he will ex- 
plain it himself.” 

“Good morning, gentlemen, 
as he advanced to meet them. 
anything of this outbreak of the C herokees ? 

The young officers answered that they had heard 
nothing of it. 

“ As yet,” said the Governor, “it is merely a 
rumour; nor has aught transpired to confirm it. 
A number of the Cherokees recently entered the 
State, and advanced close to the city on pretence 
of trading ; but it seems they have now broke into 
open warfare, thinking that we are not prepared 
Captain Waldenberg, I regret that that 
unfortunate duel between your brother the colonel 
and Major Maitland should deprive me of the 
service of two such gallant officers at such a crisis.” 

“Tam happy to learn,” answered the captain, 
“that Major Maitland is now fully recovered from 
the effects of his wound. My brother has been 
self-exiled too long ; but Iam in hourly expecta- 
tion of his return.” 

“IT rejoice to hear such news,” said the Gover- 
nor ; “but in the meantime it is my wish that 
your brigade of rifles he in re ‘adiness to repel 
: which the Indians may be inclined to 


’ said the Governor, 


“Have you heard 
999 


make, 
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Assuring him of their readiness to obey his | 


wishes, the young officers received theirinstructions 
from the Governor, and were about to take leave, | 
when Captain Waldenberg, looking down the | 

avenue, exclaimed, “As I live, here comes old 
Joolay, waddling like an overgrown Muscovy duck.” | 
‘“‘T see he has got that eternal coach-whip with 
him,” said Galliard ; “ I should like to know how 
many lazy negroes have felt it during his progress 
through the streets.” | 
“ His presence bodes no good,” said the Gover- | 
nor, hastily. 
“ One-half of the negroes in town will swear to | 
that,” said the captain, laughing. | 
| 


“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the Governor; 
“T will go and meet him. Ile seems fatigued. 
Don't leave till I return.” So saying, he hurried 
down the piazza stairs, and advanced to meet the | 
overseer, 

“What does Joolay’s face look like?’ inquired 
Galliard of his merry companion, as they watched 
the approach of that worthy. 

“It has been sadly bungled in the making,” 
answered the captain: “ Nature, in sculpturing his 
nose, seems to have missed the chissel, and flatten- 
ed his features with her mallet, leaving the brow 
and chin protruding most ludicrously.” 

“True,” said the lieutenant, smiling ; “ and, by 
way of amending her blunder, Nature placed a 
fiery carbuncle where the nose should be, and | 
which the owner nourishes most carefully with 
brandy and water,” 

“ Did you ever see such a dress?” said the cap- 
tain; “ his nankeen coat and trousers would con- 
tain half-a-dozen ordinary-sized men, and _ his 
sombrero might thatch a negro hut. Here he 
comes ; keep your gravity—he’s a dead shot, and 
I have no desire that he should try his skill at my | 
corpus.” ; 

“Sarvant, gentlemen,” roared Joolay, as he, 
waddled towards them. “ Warm weather this for 
running in, ain’t it? Tarnation hot, I guess, for 
avoing through the millinery evolutions !” 

“Ay, or flogging lazy negroes, Mr. Joolay,” | 
cried the captain. “Any of your negroes ran | 
away, that you have galloped to town so fast?” | 

“No, no,” answered Joolay, taking off his huge | 
sanbréro, and wiping the perspiration from his | 
lace with the lining of it. ‘The Indgines are 
down on us bang slam ; we want you chaps up to 
shoot a lot of ’em.” 

“We are always ready to oblige our friends, | 
Mr, Joolay,” said the captain. 

is Then, gentlemen, it is time your Rifles were | 
duvancing, said the Governor. “Give orders to | 
“und to arms.” The young officers bowed and | 
took leave, . | | 

The sound of the bugles were heard through | 
“very quarter of the city ; and the citizens hurried | 
'» ascertain the cause of so sudden a call to arms, | 
Merchants, planters, and store-keepers were run- | 
ning along the streets towards the Exchange—all 
~emed noise and confusion. The haughty Span- | 

i 





‘ard paused in his promenade, twirled his mous- 
laches, pulled the cigar from his mouth, and_ 
Muticring “ Que pnido es este?” stalked on. The 
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lively Frenchman jumped quickly round, and 
listening to the clang of the bugles, exclaimed, 
“ Ha! preparatifs de guerre!” as he rubbed his 
hands with glee. Young Carolinians were seen 
rushing with speed through the streets, with flush- 
ed cheeks, and eagerness and joy sparkling in their 
eyes, The negroes looked around with distended 
eyes and mouth, and wondered—“ Wot de debil is 
de row!” while the Catabaw Indian started for- 
ward—clutched his bow and arrows with firmer 
grasp, and drawing his blanket closer around him, 
sought the outskirts of the city. Americans of 
every state—Scotch, English, Irish, Spaniards, 
French, Germans, Italians, Israelites, Indians, 
Africans, men of every clime and every tongue, 
were crowded at the Exchange, all eager to know 
the cause of alarm—when suddenly the Carolinian 
Cadets, in their elegant uniforms, with their dread- 
ed Kentuckian rifles in their hands, were seen 
hurrying to their place of rendezvous, and the 
mounted brigade galloping along at full speed : 
the alarm was now explained—the Cadets were 
called out to repel the Cherokees. 

The Governor and Joolay stood in the verandah 
of the Governor's house, watching the gathering 
of the troops as they rapidly formed on the lawn ; 
and in a short time, four hundred as noble-looking 
and as gallant-hearted youths as ever breathed, 
were drawn up in warlike array, ready and eager 
to advance upon the foe. 

“Look, Mr. Joolay,” said the Governor, as his 
voice trembled with emotion, and the tear glistened 
in his eye; “are they not a noble set of young 
men? Do they not look like members of one fa- 
mily ?” 

“‘T shouldn't like to be the father of such a 
family !” growled Joolay. 

“ Is it not a pity that such gallant youths should 
fall in such a warfare as this, with these savages ¢” 
continued the Governor. 

“ Better for them to be fighting the Red Chero- 
kees, than fighting duels with each other,” an- 
swered Joolay. “Lord bless you, Sir, they're all 
as merry at the idea, as if they were going to shoot 
squirrels. Hillo!” he cried, “ what's ado now ¢” 
as two mounted officers galloped up from different 
directions in front of the troops, and, dismounting 
from their horses, advanced and embraced each 


other amid the cheers of the brigade. 


‘“‘Nobly done!” exclaimed the Governor, “ It 
is Waldenberg and Maitland. I am happy that 
Waldenberg is returned, and still happier at this 
reconciliation. Now the young sparks will follow 
them in the face of all danger. Come, Mr. Joolay, 
it is time they were getting orders.” 

The Governor, followed by Joolay, approached 
towards the corps, and the officers gathering around 
him, awaited his instructions. 

“ Colonel Waldenberg,” said the Governor, 
“ vour presence is unexpected, and it affords me 
much pleasure to behold you again.” 

“It is not an hour since I arrived in the city,” 
said the colonel. ‘“ Indeed, I had but brief time 
to arin and gallop hither.” 

“ Major Maitland, I am heartily glad to see you 
at your post again,” said the Governor, addressing 
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Maitland ; “but see that your health can stand 
this campaign.” 

“ My life,” said the major, bowing, “is at my 
country’s service.” 

The officers having received their instructions, 
fell back, and took their stations by their different 
companies. The order was given to advance. 
Amid deafening cheers the star-spangled banner 
was unfurled—the band struck up the favourite 
national air ; and, amid prayers and blessings, the 
gallant youths marched forward to meet their 
savage enemy. . 

The Cadet brigade marched through the shady 
avenues of the city, and, having passed the lines, 
struck into the open country. The day, as before 
remarked, was sultry—not a cloud was visible in 
the heavens : the vultures soared high in the air, 
till they seemed like small specks flitting in the 
clear blue sky. The mocking-bird was wheeling 
his restless flight from bush to bush, warbling in a 
thousand different notes, and seemingly endued 
with a sincere love of mischief. Now imitating the 
warbling of the crested red bird, he would cause 
numbers of them to forsake their perching places, 
and fly towards him; but no sooner were they 
nigh him, than he changed his notes to the fierce 
cry of the hawk, and caused the terrified warblers 
to fly for safety, till he in turn was obliged to drop 
his ill-timed mockery, and, with an ill-natured 
chirp, hop to the root of the bush, to save himself 
from the real hawk brought forward by his cries. 

The brigade soon entered the bowery paths of 
the forest. The sunbeams, mellowed by the leafy 
canopy, spread a rich golden hue around; the 
lovely jasmine, twining from tree to tree, threw 
forth its brilliant flowers like a gay drapery ; while 
the clustering vines, clambering around the trunks 
of the cedar and myrtle, hung in rich festoons, 


heavily laden with large clusters of grapes, as if | 


inviting the thirsty passer-by to pluck and eat ; 
the smilax, twisting from branch to branch, look- 
ed like triumphal arches gaily scattered through- 
out the forest ;—flowers of every form and hue, ex- 
haling perfume, seemed to captivate the senses ; 
while the royal palms and gorgeous magnolias, 
towering like monarchs of the sylvan scene, show- 
ed nature in her richest and most splendid trap- 
pings. Guarded by alert skirmishers in the front, 
on each flank, and in the rear, scattered through- 
out the forest to rouse any ambuscade of their 


joyously and fearlessly through the lovely scenes 
of their native land, 


CHAPTER ITT, 


Having seen the forces depart, Joolay bade the 
Governor good-by, and sauntered along the shady 
streets towards the beach, to regain his canoe. The 
deep shade of the Pride-of-India, and orange trees, 
which lined the footpath, could not prevent the 
overgrown overseer from being oppressed by the 
excessive heat, which had the effect of making him 
unusually crabbed. Joolay had a mortal antipathy 
to “lubberly negroes” wasting their time: and so 
well-known was he to the sable race, that a glimpse 
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of his figure was quite enough to make a negro 
run homewards. It so happened that, on turn- 
ing the corner of Market Street, he stumbled on 
three clumsy negroes, busy at a game of marbles, 
with their baskets filled with provisions lying on 
the ground. Negroes are all fond of gambling ; 
and, whatever may be the game they engage in, 
their whole soul seems centred in it while they 
play. So intent were these negroes on their diver- 
sion, that they did not observe the approach of 
their enemy, who, grasping his long whip more 
firmly, slyly slipped up to them. 

“Ah! you tief, Jupita’, play fair!” roared one 
of the gamblers, who appeared to.be the losing 
party; “play fair. Cus you eye !—knucka down 
—knucka down—no go for cheat!” 

“T’ll knuckle down ye, you lazy rascals !” cried 
Joolay, rushing at them, and plying his long whip 
about their shins. 
a fandango, yelling in concert, and rubbing their 
legs ; but no sooner did they recognise the hateful 
face of their assailant, than each, snatching up his 
market -basket, fled in a different direction, leav- 
ing Joolay master of the field ; who, like all other 
conquerors, instantly seized upon the spoils of the 
vanquished, and pocketed the marbles which the 
negroes, in their hurry and alarm, had forgotten. 

“ One, two, three, four,” he muttered, as he 
picked up the trophies of his victory. ‘ Lazy va- 
gabonds, I’ll marble them !—five, six, seven, ay, 
a dozen—that’s winning the game, I guess.” 

So saying, he waddled on his way, till he reached 
one of the most retired streets in the city, leading 
to the upper part of the beach. He had not pro- 
ceeded far along this street, till he encountered a 
smart-looking negro, who attempted to take the 
wall of the overseer in passing. Joolay instantly 
stopped, stared the negro in the face, and uttered a 
fierce oath. 

* Beg pardon, Massa,’ 
to pass you.” 

** How dare you take the wall of me?” roared 
Joolay. 

* Because you fill up all de rest of de pave!” 
answered the negro, grinning broadly in his face. 

“ You're an impudent dog, and I’ve a mind 
to——” Here Joolay flourished his whip very 
scientifically at the negro ; but happening to place 
his foot on a trap-door in the pavement, leading 


’ said the negro; “ I want 


to a cellar, the door gave way beneath his weight, 
wily foes, the main body of the Cadets advanced | 


and Joolay was precipitated into the cellar, where 
he lay wallowing in mud. With a look of amaze- 
ment, the negro beheld the sudden and unexpect- 
ed exit of the overseer; but summoning up his 
courage, he cautiously peeped into the cellar. 

“ Help me out, you darned nigger—help me 
out!” roared Joolay, in a fury. 

“ Hu—hu—hu!” shouted the negro, in a con- 
vulsion of laughter. “ Look at de old Buccra— 
hu—hu—hu! Um be catch like an old rat ina 
trap!” he shrieked and laughed, till he could no 
longer stand ; and, throwing himself down on the 
street, rolled in the sand, exclaiming, “ Oh dear! 
—hu—hoo! Oh lor! I sall die wid laughee !” 


The mirth of the negro added fresh fuel to Joo- 
lay’s rage, Scrambling out of the cellar without 
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hat or wig, he regained the pavement, and looked | 
around for the object of his wrath. The street 
was perfectly deserted—not a creature was vi- 
sible. 

“ Darn him!” exclaimed Joolay, “ he’s off. No 
—by the ’ternal here he is!” And there the 
negro lay at the root of a Pride-of-India tree, hold- 
ing his sides, and gasping for breath. 

“Who the devil was you laughing at?” roared | 
Joolay, springing on the negro, and seizing him 
firmly by the neck. 

“Take care, Massa,” bellowed blackie ; “Tis a 
free nigger!” 

“A free devil!” cried Joolay ; “ I'll shake the 
black soul out of your sooty carcass !”—and the 
overseer bade fair to put his threat into execution. 
“You ‘ll laugh, will ye ?—at me, will ye?” he 
roared, as he shook the negro almost to pieces. 

“Oh! no, Massa,” cried the sufferer; “I no 
laugh—no, Massa—neber laugh no more !” 

“If you do, I——" 

Here the overseer was interrupted by the clat- 
tering of a horse’s hoofs beside him, and a stern loud 
voice exclaimed, “ White monster—unhand the 
poor African !” 

Joolay looked up. The horse was curvetting 
right d6ver him. A dark “face peered on him—a 
heavy blow descended on his head, and Joolay 
rolled in the dust, stunned and insensible. 

The rescued negro started up and gazed on his 
deliverer, who was a handsome, haughty-looking 
negro, attired in a rich Mameluke dress, and 
mounted on a beautiful and spirited courser. 

“Oh, Perault!” exclaimed the poor fellow, with 
a burst of joy ; “can it, indeed, be you 2” 

*‘ Ay,” rejoined his sable auxiliary ; “ Perault, 
indeed. Who else of all our race durst strike that 
monster down ?” 

“T fear dat you have killed him,” said the negro, 
trembling, as he looked at the prostrate form of the 
overseer. 

“T care not if I have,” cried Perault. “If you 
and the rest of our oppressed race would do the 
like, our proud tyrants would become the fewer. 
But, quick—drag his carcass out of the way.” 

* What can I do?” inquired the negro, looking 
more and more frightened and perplexed. 

“ Toss him into that cellar, and leave him,” an- 
swered Perault, pointing to the one from which 
Joolay had immediately before emerged. With 
much difficulty the negro dragged the overseer to 
the cellar, and tumbled him in. 

“Will I shut de door on him?” he inquired. 
“If he come ‘live again, and find heshef in de dark, 
he sall get good fright !” 

“No,” said Perault, hastily, “ leave the door as 
it is ; if he is found, his fall will be attributed to 
chance, Now, mark me—not a word of this ad- 
venture to any one, if you value your life. Fare- 
well!” He dashed his rowels into his horse’s side, 
and galloped off at full speed, while the rescued 
blackie sneaked quickly away. 

Some time elapsed ere Joolayrecovered his senses. 
A loud tingling in his ears caused him to think he 
heard a thousand bells ringing; and he was 








puzzled to conceive where he was, till, by degrees, 
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his ideas arranged themselves, and putting his 
hand to his crown, he found the bump of knock- 
downism very largely developed. 

“T recollect,” he soliloquized, “ of tumbling into 
this darned cellar; but then I got out again to 
thrash that whoreson nigger, and then I remem- 
ber of a black rascal riding me down ; but how I 
got into this tarnation hole again, confound me if 
I can guess.” 

So saying, he groped about, and finding his hat 
and wig, which he adjusted, grasped his whip ; and 
scrambling out of the cellar, with sore bones and 
an aching head, he proceeded towards the beach. 
On reaching the shore Joolay looked about for his 
attendants, and beheld them diverting themselves 
with the little land-crabs, chasing them into the 
holes in the sand. The negroes were so intent on 
their sport, that they had forgotten the receding 
of the tide, which had left their canoe high and 
dry on the land: no sooner, however, did tly 
observe Joolay, than they rushed helter-skelter 
into the canoe, and each of them laying hold of it 
by the side, began to pull and haul with all their 
force, to get it into the water again, encouraging 
each other with loud shouts. 

‘“‘ Did ever mortal man see such jackasses!” ex- 
claimed Joolay. “Jump out of the canoe, every 
devil of ye, and push it into the water before you.” 

The negroes instantly obeyed him, and, to their 
great delight, the canoe was once more afloat. 
“ Now,” cried Joolay, as he nestled himself in the 
canoe for a snooze, “row to Myrtlegrove, and 
don’t utter a word till you are there—row like 
lightning,’ ye black boobies!” and the grinning 
negroes plied their paddles with vigour. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Columbian mail-coach, or, properly speak- 
ing, cart, was rumbling along a sandy road throug! 
a dark part of the forest, with two inside passen- 
gers—a young lady, and an elderly gentleman. 

“T wish,” exclaimed the gentleman, rather tes- 
tily, “that Government would pay a little more 
attention to the roads in the State. It certainly 
would be better to root out these plaguy stumps 
of trees, that stick up in the road, endangering 
people’s lives at every jolt. I declare Iam shaken 
all to pieces.” - 

Here a sudden jolt tossed him nearly head fore- 
most out of the vehicle ; but his cranium coming in 
contact with one of the bars, another jog flung 
him back on his seat again. 

“ Plague take it!” cried he, “ ve got my skull 
fractured.” 

“Do take it easy, papa,” said the young lady ; 
“that’s the thirtieth time to-day you have de- 
clared that your skull was fractured—a compound 
fracture I suppose!” 

“T shall be all fractions before I get out of this, 
anyhow,” said the gentleman, recovering his good 
humour. “ Ah, Letty, Letty! see what a state you 
have brought your poor old father to: shaken to 
pieces in this vile machine to please you.” 

The coach suddenly stopped, and the driver ut- 
tered a fierce oath. 
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“ What is wrong?” said the young lady. “ Why | 
is the driver stopping the coach?” 

“ Hillo, Coachee,” cried the gentleman, “ any- 
thing wrong?’ 

“ An Indgin, Sir!” roared the driver, in answer. 

“ An Indian; what does he want?” 

“T guess, Sir, as how you ha’n’t heard that the 
Cherokees are broken out/” 

“Is it possible?” cried the gentleman, somewhat | 
alarmed. 

“ Calculate as how it is,” answered the driver, 
rolling his quid in his cheek ; “and here comes 
one on’em.” Looking out of the vehicle, the pas- 
sengers beheld a person in the Indian garb, flying 
with the speed of the wind towards them. Ona 
sudden the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, and 
the supposed Indian, bounding forward, fell pros- 
trate at the side of the carriage. 

“Guess I’ve hitten him!” roared the driver, 
slowly reloading his rifle. 

“Hit him?” cried the gentleman. “ You villain, 
how dared you fire upon him without a cause? he 
is unarmed, and was giving you no provocation. 
Poor fellow,” he continued, looking at the prostrate 
form before him, “he must have come a long way ; 
see how torn his garments are.—Letty, my love, let 
us help him,” 

Quickly descending from the carriage, the lady 
and gentleman raised the wounded man; and, to 
their surprise, beheld not the red face and long | 
coarse black hair of a Cherokee, but a face of 
youthful beauty, with light-brown hair curling in 
beautiful ringlets over a brow of purest whiteness. 
The wounded youth slowly opened his large dark 
eyes, and bent them for an instant with a look of 
deep anguish on the lady. 

“I am no Indian,” he faltered ; “ I am pursued :” 
and he sunk insensible, while the blood oozed from 
his mouth and nostrils. 

“No Indian?” said the gentleman, deeply moved 
by the youth's situation. ‘“ No, I’ll be sworn for it, | 
fair boy, that no Indian blood runs in thy veins. 
Here,” cried he to the driver, who stood very un- | 
concerned, chewing a quid of tobacco, “ here, you | 
harsh brute, lend a hand and help him into the 
carriage.” 

“I’m daddled if I does!” exclaimed the driver ; | 
“and hark ye, old chap, tip no more jaw, or I guess | 
I'se gotten a ‘tother ballin my rifle. Besides, who 
pays this chap’s fare? Let him lie—he won't run | 
far?” 

“Unfeeling wretch!” exclaimed the lady. 

“'Tisn't manners for us free citizens of Ame- 
rica to wallop ladies,” said the driver, eyeing her 
with infinite contempt ; “so, I guess, I doesn’t fight 
wi’ the fair sex.” 

“Til pay this youth’s fare,” said the gentleman. 
“ He goes with us,” 

“I guess you'd better tip us the blunt first,” | 
said the driver, holding out his hand for prompt 
payment ; “ two dollars and a half for carriage and 
trouble—not a cent less,” 

a: There's your money,” said the gentleman, pay- 
ing hisdemands. “ Now, help him into the car- 
riage—gently now—there, that will do. Letty, 
take his head upon your knee—poor young fellow, 
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how I feel for him! ‘ Drive slow, Sir,” cried he to 
the driver, as they set to the road again—“ and you 
may rest assured, I shall inform Government of 
your wanton attack on this poor youth.” 

“J doesn’t care a sweet ’tatie for Government,” 
answered the driver, carelessly. ‘Government's 
more obliged to me, than me toit. I’se a free and 
independent citizen ; and I does as I likes.” 

So saying, he planted himself firmly in his seat, 
and belaboured the poor skeletons of horses that 
drew the vehicle, till, to his own wonder—and no 
doubt the wonder of themselves—they essayed a 
canter. 

While these transactions were taking place, 
Zama and Whackie had held on their way through 
the deep forest with the utmost speed, bounding 
over tangled brakes and vines, dashing through 
swamps and underwood. Unheeded by them was 
the hissing of the deadly black snake, and the 
threatening cvil and thrilling rattle of the fiery- 
eyed and poisonous rattlesnake ; the squirrel peep- 
ed from his leafy bower with wonder at their 
speed ; the racoon and opposum fled to their places 
of shelter ; while the wild-deer, starting from its 
covert, bounded away to the darker wilds of the 
forest. Ona sudden Zama stopped, and grasping 
Whackie by the arm, pointed to the leaves which 
thickly strewed the ground, and exclaimed— 

“See! we are close upon a large band of Indian 
warriors !”— Oh, Zama! wot sall we do now?” 
was the alarmed inquiry, as Whackie, gazing on 
the ground, beheld the prints of the moccasins of 
the Indians. ‘ Hush!” whispered Zama; “ the 
trail is quite fresh—let us follow it. Slowly and 
cautiously now-—keep close on the ground among 
the bushes.” Crouching amongst the underwuod, 
and gently pressing the branches aside, they pro- 
ceeded for sometime; when Zama, throwing himself 
flat on the ground, listened attentively for a few 
seconds, then motioning to Whackie to follow him, 
crawled silently to a small thicket of myrtles 
which commanded a view of an extensive glade. 
“ Look there,” whispered Zama, as he pointed tothe 
opening of the forest in front of them ; “ there the 
Indians are—in possession of the road too.’ 

Whackie looked in the direction pointed out, and 
beheld the Indians clustering in numbers. Their 
tall, erect, and noble figures ; their unconstrained 
and elegant attitudes ; their martial air, and wild 
commanding appearance, arrayed with their fear- 
ful weapons, might have struck terror to a firmer 
heart than that of poor Whackie. There stood the 
bravest warriors of the Cherokee tribe, among 
those scenes, and on the soil over which their fore- 
fathers had held undoubted sway for ages un- 
known ; yet there, the rightful owners of the land 
stood as detested blood-thirsty intruders. The soil 
no longer owned their sway : the white man had 
seized upon it—driven them from their own hunt- 
ing-grounds, and cooped them up, like deer in the 
toils. Now they had rushed from the western 


wilds, to make the hunting-grounds of their fathers 
ring once more with the wild war-whoop of the 
Red Cherokee, and to spread ruin and desolation 
throughout the land. 

A shrill ery of exultation arose from the Indians 
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as they pressed towards the centre of the road, and 
a general rush ensued to a place where one of their | 
chieftains stood. Concealed amongst the bushes | 
the two negroes looked on with intense anxiety. “I | 
say, Zama,” whispered Whackie, “ wot yon long. 
chap wid de red fedder ‘tick in him crown mean) 
by point to de wood, den to de road, and shake | 
him rifle?” —“ Now, God help our young master !” | 
sighed Zama, bitterly. —‘ Eh? dey is cotch him, | 
eh?” inquired Whackie. 

“Not yet,” whispered Zama ; “ that seems plain 
from their gestures; but they have got on his | 
trail, and, from their exulting cries, he cannot be 
far off. See—see,” he exclaimed, as he started 
up; “they point along the road.—Ia! they have 
vanished. Now, Whackie, let us save Master 
Charles, or die with him!” 

The negroes hurried to the spot where the In- 
dians had previously grouped around, and the 
trodden leaves showed plainly, that the Cherokees | 
had gathered from all parts of the forest to that | 
particular spot. 

“Hi! Zama, see wot a lot ob de red rogues been 
here!” cried Whackie, pointing to the prints of | 
the Indians’ footsteps. | 

“Ha!” cried Zama, stooping and looking | 
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your speed, and get between the Red Indians and 
their prey !” 
So saying, he dashed into the thickets at head- 


long speed, followed by Whackie. 





CHAPTER V. 


In a gorgeously decorated apartment, display- 
ing all that wealth and luxury could heap around 
its occupant, there lay upon a rich ottoman, and 
wrapped in deep slumber, the young and beautiful 
heiress of Myrtlegrove. Her face was pale, and 
bore a deep trace of melancholy and suffering ; in 
her silent slumber she was scarcely seen to breathe, 
and her pale and beautiful features seemed more 
like the master-piece of a skilful statuary, sculp- 
tured from the purest Parian marble, than like 
a form of life. The paleness of her countenance 
was relieved by the exquisitely arched eyebrows, 
and long black silken eye-lashes, and her dark 
hair, which lay in clustering ringlets on her neck, 
while the whiteness of her robes vied with the 
purity of her face. Over her bent a young negress, 
whose features, for regularity and beauty, rivalled 
even those of the slumbering white beauty The 
dark blood was seen mantling on her cheek ; nor 


earnestly at the sand, “here is the mark of a white could the glossy darkness of her skin, prevent 


man’s foot.” 


“How you know de difference?’ inquired 
Whackie. 

“ Notice,” said Zama, “how the haughty tread | 
of the Indian causes the sand to sink as he raises | 
his step—see how the leaves and sand are pressed 
down at the print of the toes; yet you observe | 
that the footstep is turned a little inward, and 
the mark is smooth by the moccasin—that is | 
the Indian foot-mark. Now, look here,’ and he | 
pointed to the impression of a small foot on the | 
vround, ‘See how the footstep is turned out- | 
wards ; and see, the person must have been run- | 
ning hard, for the sand is pressed forward by the | 
front of the foot, and the mark deeply indented ; | 
it is the footstep of a white person.” 

“ How you can tell dat?” inquired Whackie. 

* As easily as I can tell the foot-mark of acom- | 
mon negro from that of an Indian,” answered | 
Zama ; “look at the print of your own foot- 
mark.” 

Whackie raised his foot, and examined the sole 
of it most minutely, then looked at the broad 
splay mark with the long spur heel in the sand; | 
and, thoroughly satisfied with the proof, he scratched | 
his head and muttered, “Bery well; may be nigger | 
foots be all alike.” 

“Stay !” exclaimed Zama, “ here is blood. See, 
some one has fallen prostrate on the earth—there 
is foul play here. Ha! the print of horses’ hoofs 
and carriage wheels—and see here are more foot- 
marks of white people. I see, it all,” he cried, 
starting up—* he has been wounded, and fallen on | 
the road, where some travellers have found him, 
and carried him on in their carriage. These red 
fiends know this, and like so many famished wolves, 
are on the track. There is a narrow foot-path | 
through the cypress swamp which leads to the | 
turning of the roads, Come, Whackie, redouble | 





her features from portraying the various emo- 
tions which agitated her breast. Her large ga- 
zelle-like eyes lit up the whole countenance with 
sensitiveness, which caused the looker-on to for- 
get that that dark and exquisitely sweet face be- 
longed to the oppressed African race ; while the 
elegant figure, and beautifully-shaped foot and 


_ancle of this negro gir], showed that Nature could 


lavish her skill on the despised negress, as well as on 
the proudand haughty white lady. In her hand the 
young negress held a fan of richly variegated fea- 
thers, with which she gently brushed the musquit- 
toes from the face of her slumbering mistress, as 
they buzzed around her. “My own dear lady,” 
she murmured, as, with looks of fondness, she 
bent o'er the fair slumberer. “ Hush! Ooknea,” 
she continued, as an elderly Indian woman entered 
the apartment; “hush! she sleeps.” 

The Indian squaw stepped gently forward, and 
gazing onthe pale face of the lady, murmured, 


|“ Fawn of my bosom—sleep on! And oh! may you 


awaken but to find new pleasures and happi- 
ness!” 

Here they were startled by the loud crack of a 
whip, and a harsh voice beneath the front veran- 
dah, sounding like the coarse rasping of a saw, ex- 
claiming— 

“Out of my road, ye black rascals, or I'll flay 
you alive !” 

Another loud crack of the whip, followed by the 
jabbering of a band of negroes, expostulating with the 
intruder, caused the sleeper to awaken with a start. 

* Zada—Ooknea !” she exclaimed, in alarm— 
“what is that ?” 

Here another loud oath from the harsh intruder, 
accompanied by another loud crack of a whip, was 
followed by an angry exclamation of— 

“ Flog you own nigger, you dam bucera tief! 
wot you flog I for’” 
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“ Sarve you right, you black rascal,” was the 
response ; “that’s to learn you manners !” 

“ If flogee be good for teachee manners,” roared 
the negro, “you hab much need for get him ten 
time a-day youshef !” 

“ You darned black son of a baboon,” was the 
enraged rejoinder, “do you set up your tarnation 
jaw to me?” 

A loud shout of laughter was now heard, and 
cries of “ Run Haman, ran—well done, Haman !” 
Hitherto the lady and her attendants had listened 
with silent surprise. 

“Itis that wretch Joolay striking the negroes,” 
said the lady. “ Zada, love, call on him to desist ; 
tell him I wish to speak with him.” 

Zada hastened to the verandah, and beheld 
Joolay, with his long whip in his hand, giving 
chase to a negro footman, with about a score of 
other negroes at his heels, who were roaring and 
laughing at the race. The bulky form of the over- 
seer, set off with his wide coat and trousers, looked 
like a sugar hogshead mounted on legs, and his 
huge hat, with a brim like an umbrella, flapped 
up and down, as he waddled after the negro, as if 
to wing him onwards. The fugitive proving too 
nimble for him, Joolay gave up the pursuit, as, 
shaking the whip at his light-heeled enemy, he 
shouted—* Stop till I catch ye! by the Lord Har- 
ry, I'll wallop you in style, I calculate!” 

The negro instantly turned round, and began 
dancing in triumph ; and, wriggling his body into 
the most ludicrous postures, he sang— 

“ Massa Joolay ugly face, 
I neber like for see um; 
Pity much him nigger case, 
I shouldn’t like for be um !” 

Joolay’s rage arose beyond all bounds, and he 
yelled out, “ Il make you pity your own case, 
you darned ourang-outang, if Icatch ye!” Turn- 





ing quickly round, and resolved to wreak his ill- 
nature on something, Joolay plied his whip right | 
and left amongst the negroes who followed him. | 

“ I'll give you something to laugh at, you ‘tarnal | 
caoutchou-faced yahoos!” yelled he, as the negroes 
flew off in all directions, cursing him in most ener- | 
getic terms. Fretting and fuming with passion, 
Joolay drew nigh to the house, when Zada called 
to him. 

“ Well, my negro-queen, said the overseer, 
looking up, “* what is it?” 

“My lady is alarmed and displeased at your 
conduct,” answered Zada. 

“Is she, my pretty treacle-dish?” he replied— 
“then let her tell me that herself, and not do it by 
deputy. I’ve had enough of your complexion for 


struck him with his own scalping-knife. 





one day, I guess. Blow my wig,” he continued, 
“TI think the world’s coming to an end—the nig- 
gers care no more for me, than they do for an old | 
turkey-buzzard! Here, my coal-black Venus— | 
my pretty queen of sables,” he added, as he entered | 
the verandah, “ put my sombréro and my whip 
out of the way—don’t lose *em though. Now, 
where’s my Mexican rose, my lovely lily of the 
Wandoo—your mistress?” Zada threw open the 
door, and Joolay entered the apartment. 

* Bless my heart, my dear Miss Bellgrove,” cried 
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he, as he looked on the pale face of the lady, “I am 
sorry to see you thus.” 

“T have been indisposed for some time,” said 
Matilda. 

“ Ay, ay, soI heard,” said Joolay, “ ever since 
that duel between Colonel Waldenberg and Major 
Maitland.” 

Matilda’s face flushed with anger as she sternly 
said, “ Silence, Sir ; your business here, I presume, 
is some message from my uncle.” 

“T humbly crave your pardon, Miss Bellgrove,” 
said Joolay, “if I have hurt your feelings by my 
ill-timed allusions. I am plain and blunt, my 
dear young lady ; but allow me to say, that no man 
would lay down life faster than old Tom Joolay, 
if it was to serve you.” 

“T believe it,” said Matilda, smiling, as she held 
out her hand to the overseer, who pressed it in his 
paw, somewhat roughly. 

“ And now,’ continued Joolay, “ have Zama and 
Whackie been here ?” 

Zada answered that they had not arrived. 

“They should have been here some hours ago 
then,” said Joolay ; “ we must to business without 
delay. Miss Bellgrove, you must instantly call 
out your negroes, and arm them well.” 

“Why so?” inquired Matilda, with a look of 
alarm. 

** Because the Red Indians are on us,” answered 
Joolay ; “ young Master Charles has escaped from 
them. The woods are filled with them in pursuit 
of him, and many atrocities have been committed 
by them.” 

“Has my cousin escaped?” cried Matilda, with 
a burst of joy. 

“ Alas!” said Joolay, “ he is still in the woods, 
surrounded by the savages. One of them early 
this morning fired at Mr. Bellgrove ; he hada 
narrow escape. Faith, Zada,” said he, address- 
ing the young negress, “if it hadn't been for your 
brother, Zama, it might have gone hard with Mr. 
Bellgrove. Zama did the Indian’s business— 
knocked him down with a hatchet, and then 
A capi- 
tal joke! keh—keh—keh !”—and the overseer 
chuckled loudly at the idea. 

“ My cousin still in danger,” cried Matilda; “the 
Indians at Bellgrove! Oh! Mr. Joolay, what can 
be done to save him ?” 

“ Ring the alarm-bell,” said Joolay. “ Arm your 
niggers—I'll head them; the Indians are nigh, 
and we can keep them in check till the Rifle Cadets 
come up; they ought to be close at hand by this 
time.” . 

“ The Rifle Cadets?’ said Matilda, trembling. 

“ Ay—I was at the city, and saw ‘em march off 
to aid us,” said Joolay. “ And what's better,” he 
continued, with a knowing look, “Colonel Wal- 
denberg and Major Maitland lead them on!” 
With a piercing shriek Matilda staggered forward, 
“ Waldenberg,” she exclaimed ; “ Waldenberg re- 
turned—Maitland alive! Oh! old man,” she con- 
tinued, as she clasped her hands, and almost sunk 
on her knees before him, while the tears streamed 
fast from her eyes, “ do not—do not jest with my 


feelings! Was not Maitland killed, and Walden- 
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berg branded as a murderer ; outlawed from his | 
native land, and I, I the fatal cause ?” 

“ Bless your lovely little heart!” said Joolay, 
coaxingly, “don’t take on so. I declare you've 
almost set me a-crying. You'll see Waldenberg 
and Maitland both here, alive and happy, in half 
an hour !” 

“Thank heaven—thank heaven!” cried Matil- 
da, as with an hysteric sob she sank into the arms 
of the overseer. 

“ Here, Zada, help your lady,” cried he ; “ she’s 
fainting !” 

Zada sprang forward, and took Matilda from the 
arms of the overseer, while Ooknea bathed her 
forehead with orange-flower water. 

“Let me rest,” said Matilda faintly ; “ I am bet- 
ternow. Oh! what a load seems removed from my 
heart and brain!” and her tears fell unrestrained, 
as she sobbed aloud on the breast of her attendant. 

A distant, shrill, piercing yell, burst on their 
ears, and Matilda and her attendants started with 
horror and affright ; even Joolay stood transfixed 
with amazement. Again the yell arose, so shrill, 
so horrifying, that it curdled the blood at the 
heart of the hearers. 

“ What means that fearful ery?’ inquired Ma- 
tilda, in an almost inaudible whisper. 

“Now the Great Spirit defend us!” exclaimed 
Ooknea, “’Tis the war cry of the Red Chero- 
kee !” 

“’Sdeath !” roared Joolay, “what am I stand- 
ing here for! Ring the alarm-bell—arm the niggers 
—where will I get a rifle?” 

“This way,’ cried Zada; “the armoury is on 
your left hand ; there is the key—I will alarm the 
negroes.” 

The loud peals of the bell rang through the 
plantation, and the negroes rushed in crowds to 
the mansion-house ; when Joolay, armed with a 
long Kentuckian rifle, appeared in front of the 
verandah ; and beckoning to the negroes to draw 
nigher, cried with a loud voice— 

“Hearee, boys! the Red Indians are coming to 
kill your Missee: will you fight for her and save 
her 2?” 

“ Yes! yes! we all fight—we all die for Missee !” 
was the loud and hearty answer. 

“Then,” cried Joolay, “all you that have got 
guns, go and bring them, with your powder and 
shot—I’ll give you plenty more when you want it; | 
all you that have no guns, come here and you'll 
get them.” 

Many of the negroes were allowed to keep fowl- 
ing-pieces, to shoot racoons and wild-turkeys ; and, 
hurrying to their huts, they speedily returned armed 
for the conflict, while Joolay rapidly distributed 
what rifles and other arms he could get amongst the 
rest. Women and children came crowding for- 
ward to fight for “ Missee ;” and hatchets and sharp- 
pointed poles were flourishing in every direction. 
Joolay soon mustered those who had fire-arms, and 
found himself at the head of more than a hundred 
stout fellows, 

“Now,” said he, “ let forty of you arrange your- 
selves in the upper verandah, and draw down the 





blinds, except one or two that you can see to fire 
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through ; the rest, along with me, will meet them 
on the lawn. If we are beaten back to the house, 
then fire from the verandahs down upon the In- 
dians, and give us time to rally again.” 

“°*Top, Massa,” cried one of the negroes, “ dere 
be one great big gun in de cella’.”’ 

“ Bring it out !” cried Joolay ; and to his joy the 
negroes dragged forth a small field-piece. 

** Massa use for keep um for fire on grand days,” 
cried another negro. 

“Then load it now, and fire at the Indians,” 
cried Joolay, as he helped to load the piece to the 
very muzzle. 

There was a small grove of orange and citron 
trees near the avenue, which commanded the front 
of the mansion ; here Joolay posted his forces. 

“ Now, my lads,” cried he, “ you must fight like 
devils. Recollect you are fighting for your lives 
and liberties No, no, that’s a mistake,” he cried, 
checking himself as he beheld the negroes gaping 
and staring at the idea of their fighting for Liberty, 
a thing they never dreamed of. “Fighting for 
your lives and your lovely young Missee !” 

“ Yes, yes, we all fight for Missee !” was again 
the ery. 








CHAPTER VI, 


The yells of the Indians were drawing nigher 
and louder every moment, mixed with a loud 
rumbling sound which Joolay could not account 
for. 

** Hark !” cried one of the negroes, “ the sound 
of chariot wheels.” 

“Stand firm, my boys,” cried Joolay ; “ here 
they come.” 

Louder and louder arose the Indian war-whogp, 
and a carriage dashed like lightning down the 
avenue, and wheeled through the centre of the 
negroes, who opened their ranks to make way for 
it. It passed so rapidly, that Joolay could only 
get a glimpse of the horses covered with foam, and 
the driver and two black faces on the coach-box. 
He had but little time for reflection; for, like a le- 
gion of demons broke loose from pandemonium, the 
Cherokees came on hard after the carriage. 

“ Fire!” roared Joolay ; and the negroes poured 
in a well-directed volley on the pursuers, The fore- 
most fell, strewed on the ground like leaves shaken 
by the wind. The check was so sudden, s0 un- 
expected, that the Indians]for an instant wavere:| 
and turned ; but one of their chieftains rushing to 
their front flourished his rifle, and pointing to thie 
gallant little band of defenders, raised his horrific 
war-whoop, and urged the Indians on. 

“ Tarnation !” cried Joolay, “ that chap must be 
done for, or we’re all dished.” 

So saying, he levelled his rifle at the chief and 
fired. The shot told well; for the Indian, staggering 
back wards, sunk upon his hand and knee; then striv- 
ing to regain his feet, again he fell, but fastened his 
eyes on Joolay with a look of rage, which made his 
eyes glitter like those of an enraged rattlesnake. 

“No joke that,” said Joolay, as his cheek 
blanched a little when he saw the Indian take 
aim at him; “1 wish 1 was ahind a tree!” 
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“Stand out the way,” shouted a voice behind 
the overseer, “till I give that there chap his gruel.” 
A shot whistled past Joolay’s ear, and struck the 
Indian in the forehead, and he fell prostrate, his 
limbs quivering in the agonies of death. 

“Ha! that’s saved your bacon, my old cock,” | 
cried our friend the mail-driver, as he hit Joolay a 
hearty slap on the shoulder. 

“I’m certainly much obliged t’ye fort,” an- 
swered the overseer joyfully. 

“Ts this here thing loaded?” said the driver, 
pointing to the cannon. 

** Yes,” answered Joolay. 

“Then tip us the match and stand clear.” So | 
saying, the driver applied the match to the touch- | 
hole: bang went the piece, and a fearful cry | 
amongst the Indians told of its fatal effects ; while | 
the cannon rebounded, and, as if rejoicing at the 
deed, threw a somerset amongst the negroes, 
some of whose legs it nearly broke. ‘The cannon 
shot was answered by the shrill blast of a trumpet 
in the forest. “ Hurrah!” roared Joolay, in a de- 
lirium of joy; “we're safe! The Cadets—the 
Cadets!” 

All was hurry and alarm now amongst the 
Cherokees ; and instead of rallying to the attack, 
they began to pick up their killed and wounded 
warriors, and prepare for flight. 

“Another volley,” cried Joolay, “and then 
charge on the red rascals !” 

Another volley was poured in upon the retreat- 
ing Cherokees ; and Zama, with a hatchet in his 
hand, suddenly rushed to the front of the negroes, 
followed by the whole band whom Joolay had left 
to guard the house. 

* Follow me, my brethren!” shouted Zama; and 
leading on the whole body of negroes, he charged | 
furiously on the Indians. The rattling of the | 
rifles was now heard in the wood, mingling with. | 
the trumpet-sound of the Cadet brigade ; while the | 
Cherokees, broken down, dispersed and dispirited, 
fed from the lawn to the thickets for safety. The | 
sound of the conflict in the forest was drawing | 
closer and closer, and the main body of the Indians | 

| 
| 








were drawing nigher and nigher to the mansion- | 
house, and were seen hurrying from bush to bush, 
and froin tree to tree, wherever they could main- | 
tain their position. It was evident that the Cadets | 
were driving the Cherokees before them ; while the | 
negroes, eager in pursuing those who had already | 
fled, could not be rallied to attack the advancing | 
enemy. 

“Oh! for a bugle ora horse-whip,” cried Joolay, 
“to bring them black niggers to a sense of their | 
duty. ‘Tarnation! the Cherokees will be round us 
in a jiffy!” 

At this moment Whackie hurried past, armed 
with a huge club. | 

“Here,” cried Joolay, “ roar on Zama and these | 
vagabonds to come back ; don’t you see the Chero- | 
kees coming on us again?” | 

Whackie instantly darted forward, and con- | 
sidering, that if Zama turned, all the rest would | 
follow, he bellowed out, “Zama, Zama! de Red | 
Indine is behind you: look back—look back !” 

Zama heard hisa, and, logking round, perceived | 





' 
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the Indians approaching the clearings. Instantly 
halting the negroes, he hurriedly formed them, and 
led them on the approaching foe. The whole posse 
of negroes, acting like sheep following their leader, 
no matter where, charged furiously on the Indians. 
A fierce but brief struggle ensued ; for the vanguard 
of the Cadets now advanced at double-quick time 
from the forest, driving the Indians like stricken 
deer before them ; a general rout ensued, and the 
Indians fled in all directions. 

“There's a charge for ye!” shouted Juolay ; 
“ there’s a glorious charge !” as Zama and his fol- 
lowers seemed actually treading the Indians under 
foot. “ Hurrah! the red rascals are beaten to 


eternal smash. By jingo! Washington, nor Gates, 


no, nor no other general, ever did the like. By 
the hookey, its all my doing!” he roared, as he 
frisked and gambolled about like a young elephant. 

* Bravo, my old boy !” cried Captain Walden- 
berg, as he advanced ; “ you have stood your ground 
most nobly!” 

“ Hav'n't 12” cried Joolay; “show me a gene- 
ral in Ameriky, ay, or out on’t either, that could 
do better!” 

The captain laughed, and waving his sword, 
pointed to the retreating Indians. ‘On, gentle- 
men,” cried he to the Cadets ; “ forward on these 
savages !” 

“Oh!” cried Joolay, “if I was as supple as 
you chaps, ’'d show you fun. I’ve won the battle 
to your hand, my bucks; so you can chase ’em 
yourselves, Ilillo!” continued he, as a party of 
the Cadets advanced supporting Major Maitland. 
** What’s ado?) What, major, are you wounded ?” 

“Slightly, slightly,” answered the major. ‘On, 
gentlemen, on!—Bind that scarf over the wound. 
Thanks, that will do.—Forward, forward!” He 
staggered and fell. ‘* Never mind me, gentlemen. 
On, on; do your duty!” he cried, as he endeavoured 
to rise. 

“ This isa sad misfortune,” said Joolay, as he 
stooped down and supported the major’s head. 

“ Yes,” said the major; “ to be struck down in 
the moment of victory! I must make another 
effort to join my gallant comrades.” 

“ What!” cried Joolay, “ fight again! and you 
got a bullet through youalready? No, no, let me 
guide you to the house ; Miss Bellgrove must be- 
come your sick-nurse.” 

“ No, no,” said the major, “ rather let me lie 
where I have fallen; not for the world would [ 
intrude on her!” 

* Fiddle-de-dee! my dear fellow,” rejoined Joolay, 
“the turkey-buzzards would gobble you up in a 
jiffy. Miss Bellgrove knows you are come ; so don't 
offend her again.” 

“Til take t’other wing of the gemman,” said 
the coach-driver, “ and help him into the house ; 
there's t’other wounded chap in the big house, and 
a prime wench, I guess, a-looking arter him.” 

“Is it one of our brigade?” inquired Maitland. 

“ No,” answered the driver, “its a young blade 
that was chased by them Red Indgins. He's 
been among ‘em a while, and the two black nig- 
gers wot saved us from the Cherokees, thinks as 
how it be’s their master,” 
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“Js't possible !” exclaimed Joolay. 


‘* Master | 







his eyes were closed, and he breathed heavily as 





Charles here 2. Lord bless me! what am I about?” | with pain. The negress looked earnestly at his 
So saying, he left Maitland, and trotted off to the | features ; but grief, harsh usage, and toil, had con- 
mansion-house as fast as he could ; when, just as | siderably changed the appearance of the young 
he reached the front staircase, a loud voice hailed |) man. Still Zada saw, or fancied she saw, in the 
him. Joolay turned, and beheld Zama and _ countenance, a strong resemblance to Charles Bell- 
7 Whackie advancing rapidly towards him. grove. ‘“ Ooknea,” said she, “ do you not think 
“ Well,” cried Joolay, “do you two niggers | this is Master Charles who was carried off by the 
think you've nothing to do but spanking Indians? | Indians?” 

Come along, my boys; your young master’s here.| “ Nonsense, child,” answered Ooknea ; * the 
But why were you not here before me, eh? You | boy was killed by the Red Cherokees.” 

came on to give the alarm, and you wasted your | At the sound of that dread name the youth 
time on the road preciously, I guess.” started and opened his eyes, while a faint murmur 
) “ We could not arrive earlier,” answered Zama. | of alarm burst from his lips. The strange appear- 
“We came upon the Indians in the forest ; and, by | ance of the apartment struck him with surprise, 
the aid of Providence, we have been instrumental | as he gazed around him. “ Am I then safe?” he 

in saving Master Charles.” said, “ or is this a dream?” He turned, and his 
, “ What d’ye say?” cried Joolay ; “ how? ex- | eye met the glance of Ooknea. “ God help me!” 
; plain yourself.” he exclaimed; “am TI yet in the pewer of the 
| “The carriage was pursued by the whole of the | Red Indians?” 

Indian warriors,” answered Zama. “I knew a “Not so, young man,” said Zada; “ you are 

: ; road throngh the forest, which leads through the | safe in the keeping of those who can and will pro- 
| ? cedar swamp; we took this path, and overtook the | teet you.” 
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carriage just in time to save the passengers, 
Whackie and I sprang upon it, and compelled the 
driver to gallop the horses full speed, and we 
reached this, followed closely by the Cherokees.” 

* You’re a brave and a clever fellow, Zama,” 
exclaimed Joolay ; “ Natur’ never intended you for 
a nigger, but blackened your face in a mistake. 
Come along, my lad, and I'll get you a glass o’ 
brandy, the best in the house, for I want one to 
myself.” 


Zama shrank back with a bitter sigh, and his | 


lip quivered with a pang of agony, at the insult to 
his complexion, and the reward offered for his 


meritorious service. * Yes,’’ he inwardly exclaim- | 


ed, “ had I saved a thousand whites, my thanks 
would have been their cold disdain; and this, be- 


” " 
cause [am what God has made me—a Negro !” | 


The next moment the gallaut youth was folded 
in the embrace of his affectionate sister, Zada. 

“ My beloved brother!’ exclaimed the girl, as 
she gazed fondly on him. “ Ob, what a noble 
part vou have acted this day !” 

** My beloved sister,” said Zama, tenderly, “ to 
meet thee thus, and merit thy praises, proves a 
balm for every wound—both of mind and body.” 

“ What’s the meaning of this tomfoolery with 
you two niggers?” roared Joolay. “* Zada, show 
me instantly to Master Charles’ room.” 

** Master Charles 2?” said Zada; “ he is not here.” 


“ Zounds!” cried Joolay, “ didn’t he come in the 


carriage that flew past a little ago ?” 


“The whole party in the carriage,” answered | 
Zada, “ were more dead than alive when helped 


out. But there was a young man in the Indian 
garb, sorely wounded, carried into the house.” 


is he, where is he ?” 

“ Stay a moment,” said Zada; “ should it be 
Charles, oh, what happiness !” 
tripped quickly away, leaving the overseer in the 


plazza, | 


So saying, she | 


The youth started at the sound of her voice, and, 
looking at her, exclaimed, “ A negress! then I 
must be safe. Where am 1?” 

“ With friends,” answered Zada. 

* Methinks I hear the horrid yells of the Chero- 
kees ringing in my ears,” said the youth; “ and yet 
I must be safe. Where is your master?” 

“ T have no master,” said Zada, smiling. 

“ You are free, then?” said the youth. 
| No,” answered Zada. 

“Strange!” he said. ‘“ Methinks I have seen 
that face before ; and yet my own negroes spoke al! 
' in broken dialect. How faram I from Bellgrove ¢” 

* Does your wound pain you?” said Ooknea, 
interrupting him. 

“No, no; not much. The joy of being safe 
expels all bodily pain. Mother, my beloved mo- 
ther!” he exclaimed, “ am I again near thee?” 

“ Mr. Bellgrove had a son carried off by the 
Cherokees,” said Zada. 

“ "Twas I,” exclaimed the youth; “ I am Charles 
Bellgrove.” 

“* Joy, jov!” cried Zada, as she sprung towards 
him. ‘ Oh! Charles, do you not remember me 
|'—Zada ; your own dear Zama’s sister ?” 

With an exclamation of joy, the youth stretch- 
ed out his arms to the girl. She caught his hands, 
and pressed them to her lips. “ You are safe,” she 
cried ; then rushed from the room with the glad 
tidings. 

“ Deuce take the wench!” roared Joolay, as 
Zada hurried from him, leaving him in the 
piazza ; “ where is she gone to? Let’s see who's 
here,” he continued, as he pushed open a door ; 





and, followed by Zama and Whackie, he entered 
“That's him, that’s him!” cried Joolay. “Where | 


into a spacious apartment. 

“ Ha! Joolay, my old boy ; how are ye?” cried 
a friendly voice. 

“ Eh? it can't be,” cried Joolay. “ Well, I de- 
clare! is it possible? My dear fellow, how are 
ye?” And Joolay seized the hand of the before- 


On entering the apartment where the wounded | mentioned old gentleman who had picked up youn: 


youth lay, Zada found Ooknea watehing over him: | 


Bellzrove. 
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“ Well, I guess this is odd!” cried Joolay, as he 
shook the hand of the old gentleman with as much 
force as if he was working the handle of a pump- 
well. “ My dear Captain Norrisville, what can 
have brought you here?” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Joolay, don’t shake my 
arm so, Oh! my bones! I’ve been bumped and 
thumped, and tumbled and rumbled, till every joint 
is dislocated.” 

“ What brought you here?” demanded Joolay. 

“That bone-dislocating machine you folks call 
a mail. My stars! you should call it a new- 
fashioned wheel for breaking folks alive,’ answer- 
ed Mr. Norrisville. 

“ But bless my wig,” cried Joolay, “when did 
you come? and what brought you to Myrtle- 
grove at such a time as this ?”’ 

“Oh! Joolay, that foolish little jade, my 
daughter Letty, heard that her cousin, poor Ma- 
tilda, was ill, So no rest got I, till I agreed to 
bring her here. Well, as the mail—confound it, 
say I—was said to be the most expeditious mode 
of travelling, I secured seats. We got on with 
plenty of jolting, till we picked up a young 
wounded lad ; and after that we heard an awful 
Lord bless me! when I 
looked back, there’s about a little thousand of these 
rascally Cherokees, full drive after two niggers : 
up come the niggers, jumped up beside the driver 
like linkin, and lashed the horses like blazes. Away 
we went—rumbling, tumbling, heels over head in 
the inside of the coach, rattled up and down, round 
and round, just like dice in a box, till we got 
here. We were lifted out by the nigger women, 
and poor Letty is in hysteries—and a as for me, |] 
can’t walk a step.” 

Matilda now entered the apartment, and ad- 
dressing Mr. Joolay, said—“ Oh! Mr. Joolay, this 
has been a fearful day!” The tears were stream- 
ing fast from her eyes, and the overseer felt almost 
inclined to partake of her grief; but dismissing 
the thought, he addressed her as he would have 
done a weeping child, whom he wished to coax 
with a sugar-plumb. 

“Don't cry now—that’s a darling: dry those 
pretty eyes—there’s a sweet creature. All's right 
now, my lovely dear ; the Indgines are beaten—all 
put to flight,—it’s devil take the hindmost with 
them now ;—and, hark ! there’s the Cadets’ bugles 
sounding the recall ; faith its time—for the sun's 
agoing down, and the young chaps can’t see to 
shoot Indgines in the dark.” As he spoke, the 
shrill blast of the bugles sounded the recall. ‘That's 
right,’ cried Joolay. 

* Joy—joy!” cried Zada, as she rushed into 
the apartment ; “he is safe—he is safe. Oh, my 
dear lady, Master Charles is here.” 

“ Hurrah!!!" roared Joolay, as in the height of 
his joy he pulled off his wig, and tossed it in the 
air. “ Bless you, my dear girl, for the intelli- 
gence.’ So saying, he flung his arms around 
Zada, and hugging her in a bear-like embrace, im- 
printed a score of kisses on the cheeks, brow, and 
lips of the astonished girl. 

Whackie, determined to follow the good ex- 
ample thus set him, gave full scope to his joy, and 








flinging his arms around the neck of a negro 
woman, who happened to be near him, impressed 
upon the blubber lips of the wench a kiss, which 
sounded like a pistol-shot. 

“Yeh! you black nasty nigger,” shrieked the 
female, as she struggled to free herself from 
Whackie’s embrace. 

“Tsay, Whackie,” expostulated a sulky look- 
ing negro footman ; “ you no do dat again—dat 
my wife !” 

“TIT no care if she was you moder!” 


cried 


Whackie. ‘Oh, Lor! I is so glad!—ha !—ha !— 
ha!” He then, forgetful of where he was, and 


setting all the rules of decorum at defiance, began 
a negro jig, to the great surprise of the slaves ; 
and it was not till Joolay roared to him to behave 
himself, that Whackie was restored to peace. 

“Nay, check not his honest mirth,” said Miss 
Bellgrove. “ To him and to you, my noble-minded 
Zama, we are indebted for the safety not only of 
our long lost Charles, but of my dear Cousin Letia, 
and her father also. Approach, Zama, and receive 
the slender reward which I now offer, and‘take it 
as a guarantee that a higher reward will yet be 
yours.” 

Zama had stood transfixed with the excess of 
rapture ; the sound of Miss Bellgrove’s voice 
aroused him from his stupor; and advancing to- 
wards her, he cast himself on his knee before her, 
while, bending his forehead almost to the dust, he 
gently took and kissed the hem of her garment. 

** Dearest lady,” he said, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion ; “the rapture I now feel in being 
instrumental in saving the life of my young mas- 
ter is a reward sufficient i in itself, ‘To have merited 
the approbation of one so lovely, and so good as 
thou art, adds but to the excess of joy which your 
poor, but faithful negro feels.” 

** Take this,” said Matilda, as she drew a massy 
chain of gold from her neck, and threw it around 
that of Zama, as he knelt at her feet. “ Take this 
—and wear it in remembrance of Matilda Bell- 
grove, 

The negro pressed the chain to his throbbing 
heart, and answered, “* And the heart of Zama 
will be cold in death ere the gift of Matilda Bell- 
grove quits its resting-place.” 

He rose, and a loud noise was heard on the 
verandah, as Haman threw open the door of the 
apartment. 

“* What means this uproar, Haman?” said Miss 
Bellgrove. 

i+) Oh! 
Missee! 


Lor A’mighty!” cried Haman, “ oh! 
he be Massa Maja Maitland kill an’ 
wound, an’ shot tro’ a body, comin’ up a stair— 
Oh, Lor!” 

‘ Maitland wounded!” exclaimed Matilda, as 
she flew forward, and, at the door of the apart- 
ment, met Maitland, supported by the driver and 
some negroes. “ Oh! Maitland,” she exclaimed, as 


she pressed his hand, “ is it thus we meet? Alas, it 
seems that you must never approach the unhappy 
Matilda Bellgrove but your blood must pay the 
worte it!” 

* Oh, say not so, Miss Bellgrove : to die in thy 
cause were bliss indeed,” said Maitland. 
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«“ Your wounds must be instantly attended to,” 
said Matilda. “ Zada, call Ooknea.” 


“ She is dressing the wound of Master Charles,” | 


said Zada. 

“ Wound!” cried Joolay. “ Who wounded him 
—was't the Indgines?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Norrisville. “‘ This gentleman,” 
pointing to the driver, “ mistook him for an In- 
dian, and shot at and nearly killed him.” 

Joolay turned upon the driver as if he could 
have swallowed him, “ Oh! you darned ugly son 
of a racoon! did you shoot Master Charles? 
Tarnation ! if I hav’n’t a mind to skin you alive.” 

‘“ Not so fast, master,” said the driver. ‘“ How 
was J to know the young gemman from an 
Indgine?—he was more like that nor a decent 
Christian. I wasn’t a-going to wait to see if he'd 
knock my brains out with his tommy hawk; no, 
Iguess. I fired to save myself,—self-preservation, 
you know. Besides, if I shot him by mistake, I 
carried him here, in spite of the red rascals who 
were after him; and, I guess, if I hadn’t a-come to 
your assistance, and shot yon red chap that was 
agoing to make you his target, ecod! you 
wouldn’t be crowing so loud now.” 

“ You're right, Sir,” said Joolay ; “ and I for- 
give you.” 

“Conduct Major Maitland to the apartment 
next to Charles, and see that Ooknea attends him 
instantly,” said Matilda. 

“ He couldn’t get a better she-doctor than that 
old copper-faced crone in the State,” said Joolay. 
“So, come, major; I'llescort you. Lend a hand 
Mr. Norrisville.” 

The major, expressing his fondest thanks for the 
kindness, was conducted to his apartment. 

A loud altercation in the piazza now arose, and 
Zada hurried to ascertain the cause of dispute. 

“ You can’t get in,” cried Haman. 

“ What’s wrong?” said Zada. 

“Oh! him be lot ob dam low nigger want for 
see Missee,” answered Haman, 

“Admit them instantly,” cried Matilda. A 
croup of armed negroes rushed into the room, and 
shouted, “ Long live Missee !—we beat de Red In- 
dines=—dem no take good Missee away,—no, no, 
nigger fight for Missee !” 

The negroes were all attired in white Osnaburg 
dresses,—wide trousers, fastened with a red and 
white sash around the waist,—their jackets, vests, 
and broad shirt-collars folded over, gave them a 
neat and smart appearance ; and, while each stood 
before her, grasping his gun firmly, and rejoicing 
that they could protect her, Matilda felt proud 
that she could rely upon their courage and fidelity. 

“ Thanks, my friends,” said she. “ To-night let 
there be feasts at your huts: ask freely what you 
require, and all will be supplied you.” 

‘“* Massa Corhim Wallenpig!” roared Haman, as 
he threw open the door ; and Colonel Waldenberg 
entered. A slight wound, which he had received 
on the cheek during the skirmish, and which he 
had neglected to think of, was still bleeding. As he 
«vanced, the negroes fell back in two lines; the 
white dresses of the working negroes blending 
with the rich liveries of those of the household. 
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Waldenberg’s eyes rested on Matilda. She had 
sunk back on her chair,—her head was drooping 
on her bosom, while the heaving of her breast, and 
the working of every nerve, showed that she was 
violently agitated. Zada was bending at her fi 
and looking with sorrow on her mistress. Thrice 
Waldenberg essayed to speak, and as often his 
tongue refused its office. He glanced around the 
room on the silent slaves, and, for a second, not a 
breath was heard. At length Waldenberg found 
speech, and tremulously uttered, “ Lady!” Ma- 
tilda started, and Zada, pressing her hand, fondly 
whispered, “ Oh, be calm,—do compose yourself.” 
Waldenberg advanced closer to her, and said, in a 
tone of deep entreaty, “ Miss Bellgrove!” One or 
two large tears coursed down her cheeks, and fell 
upon her hand; he took her hand unresistingly, 
and pressed it fondly in his, as he said, in a tone 
so soft that it thrilled through every nerve, “ Dear 
Matilda! will not thy sweet lips welcome the 
weary wanderer to his home 2?” 

Matilda raised her tearful eyes ; they fell upon 
the bleeding wound on his cheek. With a loud 
shriek she started up, and, throwing herself into 
his arms, exclaiming, “ Waldenberg! you are 
wounded !” sunk insensible on his bosom. 

He looked with alarm on her pale face, and, 
pressing her to his breast, exclaimed, * O God! I 
have killed her!” 

The negroes, taking the exclamation of the 
colonel to be a literal fact, raised an ugly and fierce 
howl, while a dozen of firelocks were instantly 
levelled at his body. Another moment, and he 
would have been stretched a bleeding corpse ; 
when Zama rushed on the levelled fire-arms. “ Mad- 
men!” he shouted, “ what means this folly ?” 

* Stan’ out a road,” cried one of the avengers ; 
‘** you no yearee dat dam buccra say him was 47// 
Missee ! " 

“No, no,” cried Zada, throwing herself between 
the colonel and the weapons. “ She has only 
fainted. Dear her to the window—she will soon 
recover—give her more air.” 

The colonel raised Matilda in his arms, and, 
forcing the negroes aside, bore her into the veran- 
dah. 

Zama stepped fiercely up to him and said, “ Give 
the lady in charge to her attendants.” 

“ Begone, dog !” was the angry answer. 

Zama turned and pressed his hands on his heart. 
“I forgot,” he said, “ I am a negro and a slare !” 
and with a look of deep anguish he quitted the spot. 

A considerable time elapsed before Miss Bell- 
grove was restored to consciousness ; and on her 
reviving, and finding herself in the arms of Wal- 
denberg, her cup of happiness seemed once more 
full. Inthe deep fond look, in which the whole 
feelings of the soul were concentrated into one 
blaze of love and joy, Waldenberg read all that 
his heart could wish. 

“My own Matilda,” he said, as he pressed her 
to his bosom, “ you have not forgot me ?” 

“ Ah, Waldenberg,” she answered, “ what I have 
suffered since that fatal day J 

“T erred,” he said, “ but still I hope for forgive- 
ness; and I have a long story to tell thee,” added 
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he, smiling ; “but you must thank my faithfyl | 


slave Perault for seeing me here.” ‘ 

“Why so?—you know I never could endure him. 

“We were attacked by pirates on our return 
from Havannah, and Perault’s bravery alone saved 
us—" 

“Then he merits regard from me. Is he with 
you!” 

“ He follows our route with my horses through 
the forest.” 

The sound of Joolay’s voice, in angry alterca- 
tion with Ooknea, now interrupted them. 

“ Not admit me to see Master Charles !” bellow- 
ed Joolay. ‘ You red-faced, brick-bat-looking 
b—— ! I must, and shall see him.” 





“ You can't,” said Ooknea. “ He sleeps. You 
must not disturb him.” 

“ Well, that’s an excuse,” cried Joolay. “ Why 
not say so before ?” 

“Ha!” said Waldenberg, “ this reminds me of 
sending forces on to Bellgrove, Mr. Joolay !” 

The overseer joined them. “ We must get 
canoes to send our men to your plantation.” 

“ With Miss Bellgrove’s permission I shall do 
this,” said Joolay. 

“Order my negroes, Mr. Joolay ; all is at your 
service. I will prepare a letter for my uncle.” 
So saying, she took the colonel’s arm, and re- 
tired. 

( To be continued.) 





MONTHLY MEMENTOES. 


NO. I, FOR JANUARY——THE OLD CENTINEL. 


Loup revel sleeps—the lights grow dim 
In Pleasure’s gilded halls, 
While thronging spectres visit him 
Who paces round the walls ; 
Yes, midnight stark, 
With storm and dark 
And solitude, appals 
The breast that ever foremost wont 
Where Fury scorched the battle’s front; 
For stern reflection calls, 
Demanding, with unceasing cry 
From gibbering forms that fitful wake 
And mock the sense they cause to ache, 
“ Should man, uninjuring, injured die? 
You gave my heart to the vulture’s beak, 
Death’s blood-hound—servile, moral Cain— 
You gave sin’s blush to my daughter's cheek|! 
And my son to the galley chain ; 
They would have blest the sire you slew :— 
What wrong had | e’er done to you ?”’— 
When the stars are hid and the blast is loud, 
And the snow-flake, weaving his winter shroud, 
(rives depth to the midnight bell, 
These visions of glorious war will crowd 
On the aged Centinel. 


if. 
Slaying, he stood in the reeking fosse 
Till Glory filled the trench 
Before the breach of Badajos, 
Cursing whate’er was French ; 
His ire and hate, 
Exasperate, 
No sea of blood could quench ! 
And man on man—or foe on foe, 
If inhuman fools will have it so— 
Hurléd with desperate wrench, 
Down from the ramparts headlong went 
To the pikes below, whence wretches’ groans 





eee re re ee 


Of agony o’ertopped the stones 
That coped the battered battlement.— 
The Centinel, as thought haunts him there, 

Inquires, in reason’s rising flood, 

“ What kings take arms ?— Why did I wear 

Their hateful livery of blood ? 

In the melée, though tried and true, 

My bayonet run my comrade through.” 
When the stars are hid and the blast is loud, 
And the snow-flake, weaving his winter shroud, 

Gives depth to the midnight bell, 
These visions of glorious war will crowd 
Un the aged Centinel. 


If. 


Who war applauds, convince him now— 
His tears freeze as they flow— 
True bravery’s scars are on his brow, 
But on his mind there’s woe ; 
The pang of one 
That ’s murder done 
By many a ball and blow, 
Which no invaded home defends, 
Through all his lone reflection wends ; 
And he has learnt to know, 
The valour spent to build a king, 
Perforce, upon a nation’s wrong, 
Nor blesses life, nor triumphs long, 
Nor glows at Freedom’s beckoning.— 
And thus his foraging crimes return ; 
Maidens shriek to their fathers slain ; 
Chateau and chalet before him burn ; 
And brothers, with scattered brain, 
Peer in his eyes and sift him through 
With, “Servile Serf ! how harmed we you 2” 
When the stars are hid and the blast is loud, 
And the snow-flake, weaving his winter shroud, 
Gives depth to the midnight bell, 
These visions of glorious war will crowd 
On the aged Centinel. 
J. A. 0. 
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MINOR FRENCH POETS. 


WE have heard an ingenious Italian maintain, 
that it is absurd to compare the value of different 
kinds of poetical genius. All excellence, he as- 
serted, not to say perfection—is positive. If the 
Idyls of Theocritus are, in their class, as faultless 
as the Homeric rhapsodies in theirs, what deter- 
mines the precedence of either? A mere arbitrary 
choice, varying with the critic’s temper: as one 
eye prefers the green—another the violet ray. The 
parallel, we might reply, is not quite complete ;— 
and, even in matters of sense, some approach to a 
law might be found. But in marshalling the se- 
veral classes of poetry, admitting the vital prin- 
ciple of all to be an inspiration of some truth, the 





and terrible catastrophe. While it lasted, it might 
be regarded as the most successful attempt made 
in modern times to realize the idea of an Epicurean 
paradise, and devote all the gifts of life to the ser- 
vice of refined animal enjoyment. The most se- 
rious cares which it knew, were the struggles of 


vanity for precedence, the monotony of repeated 


pleasures ; and the April changes of a love that made 
no pretence of disinterestedness, was not remark- 


able for constancy, and openly laughed at the 


popular distinction cannot be called capricious, so 
long as it is agreed to grant the supremacy of the | 
_we shall beg to introduce as the Minor French 
and, amongst human feelings, to dignify those which | 


spiritual over the sensuous elements of nature ; 


serve the virtues above those that minister to en- | 


' 


joyments only, or are immediately under the do- | 


minion of the senses. Here we would continue to 
fix the line of division: humbly differing from 
some eminent modern critics, who regard nature 
as a whole so homogeneous, that everything truly 
belonging to it, of whatever kind, is to be accepted 
with equal love. The high places in the poetical 
hierarchy, indeed, which we claim for the vestal 
muse, could hardly be coveted by her unzoned 
sisters, who breathe the pleasures and passions 
of a lower region. Their votaries are rarely more 
ambitious—and why should they be? They are 
neither seers nor teachers—nor even kings or pa- 
ladins ; but professors of the gay science, nursed 
in smiling leisure ; buxom, careless, pleasure seek- 
ers and singers—no lights of the world, but shining 
motesthat dance in its sunbeams—holiday compan- 
ions, too seductive for constant intercourse, but 
exquisitely welcome in those moments when the 
mind, turning from severer thoughts, seeks for ele- 
gant relaxation. More than this we would not 
venture to claim, even for Anacreon. 


From the days of the Fronde until the close of 
the last century, France has produced a succession 
of butterflies of this species, quite unique in their 
way. They were the offspring of a privileged 
world, closed to all but the luxurious and the gay ; 
a kind of Pagan Elysium, the Diety of which was 
Pleasure, and its Demon, Ennui. In this voluptuous 
region, Woman, decorated by every art that could 
render her seductive and imperious, was the visible 
“it and the favourite saint, of course, was 
Love. rs were removed alike by posi- 
tion a ty choice from the severities of life ; ac- 
customed to none but delicate sounds, their silken 
ears would have been startled by the accents of 
any deep emotion ;—and as they listened their Poets 
sang. A singular manner of being! not less re- 
markable for its effeminate ease and indifference to 
ail that lay beyond it, than for its long continuance 
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restraints of the moralist or the Churchman. To 
clothe the prevailing idea in graceful forms, to 
mingle levity with elegance, and add another 
luxury to the list of pleasures, was the chief am- 
bition and office of the courtly minstrels, fostered 
in this world ;—whom, for want of a better name, 


Poets. 

The reader asks: “ Why not rather call them 
the Drawing-room Poets?—were there no others, 
of a stronger frame, belonging to the people?” Alas! 
the ancien régime knew of no people to whom any 
one cared to sing. L’ctat, c'est moi! The court and 


the noblesse, were the only class—for scattered 





exceptions do not make a body—able to enjoy or 
support any kind of literature ;—and the genius 
of the country was all in their service. Even Vol- 
taire and Beaumarchais, at a time when the great 
earthquake was at hand, had no notion of address- 
ing any but the inmates of the salons. Beyond the 
vaudevilles sung in the streets, and the farces on 
the Boulevards,—which were things of another 
race, there was no form of poetry—not even the 
drama, in which the people ever dreamed of taking 
real part. In all countries a majority of the 
patrons of letters will be found in the higher ranks ; 
but in France, the distinguishing feature was the 
exclusive obedience of the arts to an order, that 
had, indeed, taken care to appropriate every other 
blessing of the land. In the fearful storm that 
swept all this injustice away, was seen the fruit of 
a system which, amongst other evils, deprived the 
many of all share in the genius of their country. 
Whilethe masses grew brutal, at a distance from the 
kindly influences of poetry and letters, these, too, were 


in turn, enervated by confinement to the task of 


pleasing a class, instead of speaking to a nation. 
The Poets accordingly wear embroidery, and 
exhale the fragrance of poudre a la maréehale. 
They were as idle and voluptuous as those who ap- 
plauded them :—and either belonged by birth, or 
sought by their talents admission to the Great Va- 
nity fair, in the train of some magnificent duke 
or marquise. As the favourite subjects here were 
few, it was indispensable to study variety in the 
manner of displaying them: sprightliness and 
happiness of allusion were graces the most in re- 
quest, because the most thoroughly appreciated. 
The verses which were first read in a boudoir obey- 
ed the Jaws which governed all conversation there, 
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They were to charm, sparkle, and agreeably excite ; | 


no prejudice was to be alarmed, no composure dis- 


turbed ; and, above all, it was forbidden to be too | 
cured the author a dubious kind of naturalization 
in the gay world ; for which he paid tribute in the 


discreet or tedious. Such is the power of prescrip- 
tion, that the manner thus established survived 
not only the dominion under which it rose, but 
even the sentiments it was taught to express. But 
from the beginning of the present century, a differ- 
ent tone may be felt : to the few who still pursued 
the old dainty fashion it had evidently grown a 
mere tradition ;—and even in them new sympathies 
begin to appear and mingle with the habitual 
strain. These, too, have now become silent, and a 
new school of poetry has arisen—if better or worse 
it would be hard to say, looking at the chaos of 


things vile and things splendid which now enve- | 


lopes the genius of France. But the Minor Poets 

will chirp no more ; their summer day is over. 
Let it not be forgotten that the influence of 

which they were the most complete expression, 


was, in its time—and for a time—the canon of li- | 


terature throughout all Europe ;--where one State 
after another took laws of tasie from the French 
court. They are per sea remarkable race ; rarely 
exhibiting genius of the highest kind, but spark- 
ling all over with its smaller brilliants. What 
they have attempted they have performed with a 
success approaching to perfection. They are, 
moreover, exceedingly and absolutely French ; 
and are in the closet what the opera comique is on 
the stage, and the brisk wine of Ai on the table. 
We shail not ask whether excellence of this kind 


is not the highest of which French language and | 


genius are capable; but may strongly believe that 


it is the most perfect thing in its kind that France | 


has hitherto achieved : the consummate flower of 
conventional and luxurivus society, sprinkled with 
such feelings as refresh that artificial atmosphere, 
and bearing in its bright colours and trimmed 
leaves the evidence of choice and delicate culture. 
Amongst many light professors of the art, here 
and there was one who displayed other energies, 
and at intervals took a bolder flight. You might 
even finda stray pietist (like Louis Racine) sing- 
ing devout canticles only; or a philosophizing 
Ducis, whose gayest excursions end in a moral ;— 
but such exceptions were far from meeting with 
general applause, or influencing the prevalent 
fashion. The poet of gentle birth, or the well- 
beneficed abbé, rarely attempted more than scat- 
tered and occasional verses ; which, after passing 
successfully through the ordeal of the sa/ons, were 
committed to the press with the imprimatur of their 
approval. A few, more ambitious, were encouraged 
by such triumphs to attempt what were called 
ourrages de longue haleine ; epistles, may be, in 
imitation of Horace, or other considerable pieces, 
in sonorous heroic metre, adorned with all that this 
artificial style of poetry required. But these essays 
were oftener the “ probationary odes” of some 
humbler candidate for admission into the charmed 
circle. Inspired by Apollo, and the desire to rise, 
he began with the production of some highly- 


finished poem-—trimmed with classical allusions— | 
zlittering with point, and seasoned, if possible, | 


with a panegyric of the reigning monarch, or of 


some noble Mecenas. The work, if admired, was 
a passport to patronage, and even, in some cases, to 
a chair in the academy ; in the meanwhile it se- 


strains most welcome to courtly ears. His real 
success here was to be won with lighter gifts ;— 
sonnets, —epigrams,—occasional verses happily 
turned ; refined flatteries of great personages, 
warm compliments to renowed beauties ; with 
abundant elegies and other ditties, of which the 
burden was love. 

That the Divinity worshipped under this name 
was no Venus Urania, needs not be demonstrated 
here. An indulgence of the sweetest of all passions, 
without a thought of restraint, and with enjoy- 
ment refined by the resources of art and fancy— 
was the idea of love, as presented in these poems. 
Their colouring is often too warm for senses accus- 
tomed to breathe a purer air; and many of them, 
however charming, must be denounced as danger- 
ously seductive. But there are multitudes of 
lighter essays, in which the passion, less eager and 
imperious, only lends a distant warmth to wit, 
archness, and gaiety ;—delightful trifles, which 
may be admired without a frown from the severest 
censor. It is from this class, and from the occa- 
sional pieces of a mixed character, that we propose 
to offer a hasty anthology gathered wherever a 


‘flower could be found in so brilliant a parterre, 
small and modest enough to be preserved between 


the leaves of the present essay. Not only do we 
think such specimens often the most genuine and 
pleasing of their authors’ works ; but it would be 
impossible in any compass, to attempt the slight- 
est notice of more pretending efforts ; which we 
are far from regretting, because we have in vain 
attempted to take a hearty pleasure in the holi- 
day accents of the French muse. The list of 
authors, beginning with the early age of Louis 
XIV., and extending into the present century, ex- 
cludes, of course, those from Marot and Malherbe, 
down to La Martine, who deserve a higher place 
than with Minor Poets. Nor does it contain any 
of the mere chansonniers, who would require a se- 
parate article for themselves, if their songs (of 
which, until Béranger’s time the best were merely 
addressed to the event of the day) could now be 
understood by an English reader without a com- 
mentary. The field, or rather pleasure-ground, 
which we have chosen is already wide enough 
without adding to it this merry debatable land. 
The first place, in gallantry, must be given toa 
lady :—** /a tendre e& naive Deshoulicres.” She 


appears with a grace rather faded, and her speech, 


it must be confessed, has a little flavour of the 
Grand Cyrus,—but we love her all the better for 
reminding us of an age, the very affectations of 
which had an air of purity, which we miss in the 
gallantries of the following period. She was noble 
and beautiful, and adored at the French court as 
“the tenth Muse,” between the years 1660 and 
1694, when she died, at the age of fifty-six. There 
is an easy flow in her verses, and a delicacy in their 
texture, which bespeak some of the most engaging 
qualities of a feminine hand. Happy the man 
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who has never received a refusal less daintily and | These are your gallants now ! and such entice 


tenderly worded than the— 
NOTE TO M. DOUJAT. 


You called yourself a vassal in Love’s train, 

And me the instrument the god employs 
To bend your heart to his imperious reign, 

And turn to constant faith your fickle joys:— 
Thirsis! unless you meant to jest or feign, 

You quite mistake your heart’s estate and voice. 


You chase me not where’er I stray ; 
Nor even when we meet, betray 

The ceaseless wish, the fond impatience, still 

To breathe some gentle nothing in my ear; 

You are not jealous when a rival’s near; 

Nor does my absence cloud your days, or fill 

Your heart with sighs, your eyes with weeping dim ; 

Thirsis ! this love exceeds your skill, 
You took his sister, friend, for him ! 

The white hand that penned this indictment, 
(whereby we learn what your perfect lover was ex- 
pected to fulfil in that day,) is still more happily 
employed in writing songs, light and playful enough 
to be set to the music of fairy bells. 
try to catch, though at a distance :— 

Lovely Spring adorns the year 

With as many loves as flowers: 
Tremble, virgin hearts, for yours, 
When the budding time draws near ! 
Coyness must give way to Spring, 
But the sweetness he may bring 
Soon, perhaps, will cost you dear. 
Virgin hearts, beware his powers ! 
Lovely Spring adorns the year 

With as many loves as flowers. 


A mere nothing! and yet one that you can re- 


peat and remember with pleasure, when greater | 


things have Jeft no impression. There is a se- 
cret of poetry in this. 
has another kind of attraction ; the old-world style 


of Marot, in which it is written, was well chosen to 


convey the regrets of a fair mourner over the decay | 


of the old gallantry and delle flamme. Great, no 
doubt, was the change in this branch of manners 
during the reign of Deshoulieres ; yet it is amusing 
to see, in such instances, how every age has a golden 
past to describe and lament, bewailing its present 
decay. 

“ Trust ne’er a lover but with ample bail :” 

A maxim surely in my judgment writ. 

Nought think I of the secret pains they wail ; 

Nought need I charms to guard me from their wit; 

The heart of men true Honesty hath quit, 

Albeit on lips the same fair words have they, 

As ran ere Falsehood in the world was born; 

But for fair deeds, the fashion is outworn ! 

~Men love no more as in a former day ! 

Rich garments, feasting, servants more than meet, 

Of merit now engross three parts in four ; 

Of lovers true, submissive, and disereet— 

If such there be—the troop is dwindled sore. 

Love a month old is deemed a thing of yore ; 

The rudest wooer bears the prize away ; 

For sighs and tears the world proclaims you Fool: 

A favour’s boasted ere the lips are cool ;— 

~Men love no more as in a former day ! 


in vain young Bellamours their nets devise: 
Young bachelors,—a race for mischief born !— 
Consort aloof: beneath the sweetest eyes, 
Your fopling glories in his lazy scorn. 
Not even a decent mask in love is worn; 
Or if at times an airy springal may 
To some attentions stoop and condescend, 
love's gracious boon is not his only end. 

Men love no more as in a former day ! 


One we shall | 


Poor silly maids, since better ware is none. 
Greybeards have hearts less insolent and nice— 
(The devil, waxing old, a cowl put on)— 

. But naught in these awakes a tender tone. 
Much winter chills and drives desire away ; 
Much ailment turns the sweetest humour sour ; 
When once, alas ! their heads are growing hoar, 
—Men love no more as in a former day ! 

Racan, who was a flourishing poet and lover in 
this good old time, so feelingly lamented, shall now 
appear, and show how he was wont to regard the 
objects of his admiration. He is the oldest of the 
poets in our series,—having been born as early as 
1589, and a pupil of Malherbe,—and preserves in 
_his manner much of that strange and engaging mix- 
ture of simplicity and stateliness which belonged 
to the French noble of the school of Henri Quatre. 
In his day, which still retained some of the jovial 
frankness of that earlier period, no real disrespect 
to the church would be thought implied in a son- 
net like the following: in stricter or less devout 
times it might have seemed an affront to the 
dignity of His Confessor, whom the poet thus 
addresses :— 





As heaven my heart to penitence inclines, 

No thought concealing you are bound to hear, 
So, as my failings grave or light appear, 
Prescribe the penance : thus my shrift begins. 
—If I have played with Love, before and since 
Your holy veto, much contemned, I fear, 
Contrite, with due remorse, behold me here 
To make entire confession of my sins ! 

At the grand altar, I admit, I swore— 

*Twas on the day you heard me last confess— 
Thenceforth no mortal creature to adore. 





The following Ballade | 


| 


Good Father, weigh my fault, and pass it by! 
Divine is she whom now my prayers address ; 
I cannot think such worship perjury ! 

As a Confessio Amantis, tradition, going back at 
least to the times of the pious Eneas, will confirm 
its entire orthodoxy. O Dea certe! 

Another step brings us into the very midst of 
the poetical petits mditres ; how different from their 
predecessors of but a few years earlier! Yet in 
the first rank of these were some who were not 
always mere triflers ; although none have written 
more mercurially. Seneck, for instance, (born in 
1643,) was a soldier and a diplomatist before he 


| turned courtier; and an elegant Latin scholar to 
boot. He writes with the charming good-humoured 
‘ease which distinguished his temper, after the 


quarrelsome heat of youth was spent, and pre- 
served him to the good old age of ninety-four. The 
| little piece which he calls a Moralité, clothes a 
familiar idea in a kind of whimsical complaint, 
‘that is very pleasing ; and can hardly have been 
heard unmoved by the beauty to whom its mora/ 
| (heaven save the mark !) was pointed :— 


Thou know’st that Time, too fugitive, away 
With all our joys will flee ; 

Yet ever say’st: “ To-morrow !” when I pray 
For that sweet grace from thee ! 

To-morrow ! fye ! how slow the antic creeps ! 
Where hides he, lingering still ! 

In Norway, Guinea, under Calpe’s steeps, 
In China, or Brazil ! 

What reason bids thee in to-morrow trust ? 
Say, has it given thee bail! 

I fear it hollow ; and by Fate discussed 
The hope it gives may fail. 
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Amidst this coying yonder comes old age 
With cares to bind thy brow: 

To-morrow’s but a vapour, Love,—the sage 
Would say, “ Be happy now!” 


We add a lively epigram by the same hand. It 
was written a hundred and fifty years since; and 
yet, if you add a name or s0, the trait might pass 
for an anecdote of some modern May-Fair. Non 
erolescunt vitia. 


Paul, who now to write pretends, 
Royally, last Sunday, fed 

At the first hétel, his friends,— 
Dinner two pistoles a-head. 

But a mile of tedious prose 

Read by Paul, concludes the feast : 
Every page by every guest 
Welcomed with ecstatic “ Ohs !” 
Whispers Frank to George, aside: 
“ How we all like villains lied, 
Ne’er was duller trash or thinner !” 
George, as low, to Frank replied: 

“ Silence, criticising sinner ! 

Don’t I know the ass is mad? 

The romance, | grant, was bad ; 
But what genius in the dinner !” 


Still more distinguished had been the Marguts 
pe LA Fare: now as a volunteer fighting against 


the Turks, in his day the terror of Europe ; now | 


acting as right hand to the Great Conde at Senef. 
But he was disappointed in his ambition, and early 
retired to a voluptuous leisure, amidst friends and 
light poetical recreations. These he continued until 


an advanced age ; proving at least that his plea- | 


sures had not fatally impaired mind or body: in 


spite of the Epicurean creed which enlivens trifles | 


like the following :— 


TRUTH ILLUSTRATED. 
Hear but your mannikin’s conceit ! 
For him all things are born, preserved, decay : 
For him the spheres revolve from night to day : 
The universe was fashioned for his seat ! 
To prove me this, howe’er he words his plea, 
All reasoning’s impotent, I humbly think: 
But need no syllogism to make me see, 
When I am thirsty, that this wine 1 drink, 


Was clearly made for me ! 


An epigram of his in a few words says much 
of the court of Louis XIV., and was pointed, in 
reality, at higher game than it would have been 
safe to attack openly. Its truth is still to be re- 
commended to all prosecuting attorney-generals :— 

Pasquils, in our fathers’ time, 

Ran, indulged, through all the court: 
Now they ban from thence, like criime, 
Even the harmless form of sport. 

Ah ! if these important folks 

Whom a laugh with fear can touch, 
Less deserved satiric strokes, 

Would they fear a jest so much ! 

The Asse Cuaciiev, La Fare’s intimate friend, 
was the most celebrated of the anacreontic poets of 
his day, and like many of his brethren, enjoyed 
that day long.* He, too, was of noble family ; | 
and although a Churchman, a greater rake than 
any of his associates ; the many mistresses whose | 
charms he proclaimed were neither imaginary nor 
platonic. The exceeding warmth of his erotic 
pieces, charming as they are, debars us from touch- 
ing them here ; and in his other compositions (far 


' 


. - He died in 1720, aged eighty-one ; and was merry, 
in spite of his gout, to the last, : 
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| inferior to these) there is a tendency to be diffuse, 
which renders it difficult to find a convenient ex- 
tract. We must be contented with a fragment of 
his Ode contre L’esprit ; in rendering which it is 


| absolutely necessary that we should be allowed to 


use the word wit in the sense attached to it by 
_ Addison and other older writers. Modern igno- 
_-rance or whim has deprived us of the word, and 
given noequivalent : the barbarous use of “talent,” 
** talented,’ which now shocks good taste on every 

hand, being auctioneers’ slang, not English. 
| The Ode against false wit begins with this lively 
apostrophe :— 

Error’s source that never dries ; 

Subtile poison that perverts 

Truth of accents, truth of hearts, 

Nature’s artless sympathies ! 

Wisp, that only shines to harm,— 

Wit! the altars raised to thee, 

Brain-sick weaklings’ pest and charm, 

Now to break my task shall be. 


After denouncing with much emphasis the affec- 

, tations which it has introduced into Poetry, Phi- 

_losophy, and Religion, he comes to its effects on 
the commerce of Love. 


Author of the fopperies whence 

Venus half her tribute draws, 

Thou abusest Love with Laws, 

Arts, and quibbles, void of sense. 

Who in truth has known the birds 

“ Pine in chains,” “ in fetters groan,” 
“ Deafen rocks with doleful words” 
And “ to streams their grief bemoan ?”’ 
Thou hast framed the grand romances, 
Strange alike to life and truth, 

Which the heads of amorous youth 
Turn with empty, frantic fancies. 

Still the nightingale and dove 

Though unlearned, can pair and please : 
—Say, to teach them arts of Love, 
Was some Ovid born for these ? 
Hateful book ! from whence distil 

All thy worst corruption taught ; 
Where a gentle passion’s wrought 

To a hideous game of skill. 

Art! from whence, with harlot smile 
All coquettish mischiefs came : 

And that merchandise of guile, 
Gallantry :—deceitful name ! 

What, alas ! unconscious, then, 
Has the spell my steps betrayed ? 
Soon, I feel, my hate will fade 
If I longer hold the pen. 

Loved by most, by me abhorred, 
Wit! with blank chagrin I see, 
Even thy very shafts to ward 
Verse must borrow arms from thee ! 

It is but fair to observe that this diatribe was 
written when the Abbé had passed his climacteric ; 
and inight safely indulge in censures of gallantry, 
which he was no longer able to pursue. But that, 
after such a life as he had led, he could venture to 
denounce the folly with so much unction, is a 
proof of self-deception as droll as any that can be 
quoted off-hand. 

For the next specimen let us give an elegant 
trifle by Hovuparp pk La Morte, who belongs in 
part to the 18th century, although born in 1672. 
It was he who, when very young, was rendered so 
desperate by the damnation of a farce which he 
had composed, that he forsook all his prospects 
and entered La Trappe. The good De Rancé, 
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however, let liim loose again after a three-months’ | 
trial ;—it is said, because the novice was too sickly | 
for the severities of the order ;—more probably, | 
because he had grown wise enough to repent of his | 
silly step. He returned to the world, and to | 
verse-making, but did not attempt any more co- | 
medies, 

THE TEACHER'S PLEASURF. | 


The charming Angela, erewhile, 
For whom a thousand rivals strove, 
On me alone was pleased to smile, 
And taught my novice heart to love. 


To please the soft and warm the coy, 
From her I learned to sigh and glow ; 

And those nice cares, the chief employ 

And wisest lore that lovers know. 


Scarce had I ceased, a student yet, 

These sweet Love-mysteries to learn, 

When running to young Violet, 

I gave her lessons in my turn. | 
O! how the teacher loves the taught ! 
How pleased I saw her knowledge grow ! 

The bliss my own soft studies brought 


Was far less sweet than teaching so. 


My heart is now in Violet’s care : 
And truth must own the mistress kind 
Less cherished than the pupil fair : 
’Tis so in every school—I find ! 

This would be the place for Piroy’s entrance, if | 
it were possible to introduce him to the worshipful | 
reader. But this merry rhymer is not only free, | 
but loose in his talk ; and rattles on at a speed | 
which runs beyoud our compass, even when he is | 
more discreet. His epigrams, terse enough and 
stinging hot, are either too broad or too local for | 
translation ; so that we can only place an empty | 
chair for the wicked wit ; whose droll sayings and | 
doings are current in France to this day. Near | 
this vacancy let us seat one of the few Minor Poets , 
who served a chaster muse. The chief poetical 
works of Lerranc pe PompiGnan * are on scriptural | 
subjects—in which he rises at times to a very re- | 
spectable elevation ;—and the rest of his composi- 
tions display the seriousness of a calm and reflective | 
nature, 

His odes, one of which is translated below, are | 
distinguished by their graceful simplicity ; and at 
times have an earnestness which is touching and | 
almost solemn. In poetic feeling, at least, he rose 
far above many of his more celebrated rivals. 


THE SEPULCHRES. | 


As late, my restless cares forgot, 
I strayed to breathe the breezes free, 
My wanderings reached a lonely spot 
That bordered on the lonely sea. 


There statues from afar were seen, 

And wrecks of arches triumph-crowned ; 
And prostrate columns : nearer then 

I drew : and tombs were all I found ! 


The first, a grand mausoleum, held 
One of those conquerors dear to Fame, 
By whom the trembling Earth beheld 
Her fields laid waste, her cities flame. 


There were portrayed a hundred fights ; 
And nations’ chains, and monarchs’ fears ; 
Triumphal marches, funeral rites, 


And tributes of a world in tears. 


* He lived from 1709 to > 1784 ; 
one successful tragedy, Didon. 














and\ was the author of | 


celebrated Vert-vert, is the lightest. 
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Beneath a shade of ancient yew 

A fairer monument was placed, 

That charmed the passing stranger's view 
With emblems on the marble traced. 


This was a Poet’s tomb : who sung 
So well, that nations praised his lay : 
A lute, a lyre, and trumpet hung 
From the green branches of a bay. 


Hard by, interred in humbler guise, 
A fisher slept amongst the dead. 

A simple net, a rude device, 

Was drawn above his crumbling bed. 


“ Alas!” I cried, “ misdeeming Art! 
To all that pass the stone declares 
The history of a wretch, whose part 
Was less to live than suffer cares.” 


* And wherefore so ?’’ with angry voice, 
A wanderer near me turned to ask : 
“ The fisher’s labour was his choice 
And calling : he fulfilled his task.” 


“See rather here what life displays : 
The poet trills his canzonets, 

The warrior ravages and slays, 

And the poor fisher throws his nets.” 


Of all the light versifiers, Gresset, author of the 
The general 
favour which this lively narrative poem has re- 
tained, and the applause bestowed on its author's 
comedy, Le Mechant, make us hesitate in ex- 
pressing a lower opinion of his relative merits than 
_is commonly professed. There must be some pe- 
culiar charm, which none but a French ear can 
perceive, in the cheery gossiping flow of his lesser 
poems ; tous they are commended by little else 
but ease and good- humour. An extract from La 
Chartreuse, an epistle in cantering verse, which 
describes his retirement, will give as fair an idea of 
his manner as we can present. 


“If the chamber’s round or square 

To decide would pose my lore ; 

But, without a compass, dare 

Say that, past the slanting door 

Five good steps, or may be more, 

You may take within my lair. 

Windows, skylit, badly rent, 

O'er a gutter look, the which is 

Used for Sabbaths worse than witches’, 

Where collegiate cats,—the vermin ! 

Every night in gowns of ermine 

Hold their squalling Parliament. t 

Table half of legs forlorn ; 

"Neath a shaky tester’s head 

Half a dozen straws, much worn, 

On a pair of trestles spread ; 

Such the wealth of board and bed 

Which my hermit-cell adorn. 

Wealth, that Boreas’ brethren hoarse 

Oft upset with hideous din, 

Round my eyry as they course, 

Ere their serious wars begin, 

| And your climate feels their foree ; 

Or, when joined, their icy legions 

| Form the bolts of snow and hail, 
Which across your shivering regions 

| Shoot catarrhs and agues pale. 

Such, in truth, my nest you'll find, 

Garret, where your servant writes 

Burgher of the sylphid kind, 

| Comrade of the gnomes and sprites. 
In a den like this, they say, 
Ancient castle donjons keep 


+ itis hardly n needful to point the application of this 
_ irreverent simile to the jurists who sate in furred gowns 
_in the French Parliaments, 
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Sybils grim and witches gray, 
Buried in sepulchral sleep. 

Or methinks, from such a crib, 
Scourged by all the winds of air, 
Breslau’s astronomic scribe 
Spies the weather, foul or fair, 
And writes, cum privilegio, rare 
Fictions of the starry tribe. 

There is exceeding elegance and feeling in the 
verses of Sr. LampertT—whose name is better known 
to England from his intimacy with Voltaire, and his 
tenderness for the gentle Madame D’Houdetot, than 
by his admired poem of the Seasons. In France it 
would seem that the pursuit of the gayer muses 
is rewarded with the longevity promised to those 
who honour their fathers and mothers ;—a vast 
majority of the minor poets lived long, and St. 
Lambert was of the number: having reached the 
age of 86, when he died in 1803. We shall only 
cull a trifle from his garden; but it is a very 
charming one. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Inconstant butterfly, pursue 

Thy flight where Spring reviving flowers exposes ; 
Less fond than eager, flattering more than true, 
Go kiss the bosoms of coquettish roses, 

And pleased, with each thy rapture light renew ; 

Enjoy, and hasten from the prize to woo 

The next that fresher loveliness discloses. 


Such be thy rule; still courting, ever changing 

To these sweet errors all thy hours apply ;— 
And such I, too, had followed, freely ranging— 

Had Sylvia never met mine eye! 

Of Bernarp, the French Ovid,—Gent/e Bernard, 
as he was christened by Voltaire,—it is hard to 
speak to our heart’s content. So soft are his pic- 
tures, so seducing his voluptuous eloquence, so 
smiling are his landscapes, so delicate and warm 
is his language, that it is painful, amidst all this 
beauty, to confess the presence of the merest sen- 
sual passion, lurking like a poisonous snake. But 
it cannot be denied :—whether as teacher of his 
Art of love, or in his occasional rambles, we see 
only the refined Sybarite, whose idea of Good is 
an incarnation of animal pleasure, only the more 





dangerous for the grace with which it invites the | 


reader, From these we must turn, and listen, in- 
stead, to part of one of his harmless anacreontic 
carols :—but alas! his best powers lie breathing 
in those naughty erotics, : 
qua Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit ;— 


The following is from a little piece called 
ALTUMN., 


Haste to close the day, 
Tethy’s lover! glaring 

Sun, thy fires o’erbearing 

In their source allay. 

With excess of heat 

Brown the fields are lying, 
Flowers are scentless dying, 
Drained the fountains sweet. 
Tearless wakes Aurora, 
O’er a pining Flora 
Breathless zephyrs fleet. 

All are faint and mute, 
Save Pomona now 
Laughing, with a brow 
Crowned with purple fruit : 





Midst a merry crew, 
Bathed in vine-juice new, 
Of the Sylvan throng, 
Who in gambolds heady 
Reel with feet unsteady 
As they dance along. 
Come, Aristus mine ! 

Let her vain command 
Reason sour resign ; 
Would the sage withstand 
All the bliss of wine ¢ 
Still be wise—but free: 
Drink! the god of Pindus 
Let your pattern be: 
Bacchus, lord of Indus 
Conquered him, like thee: 
Ever since, Apollo, 
Whose decrees we fellow, 
Bids us make allies 

Jests and homilies, 
Honour Cato stern, 

From Petronius learn ; 
For a while be wise, 
Then to folly turn. 
Joyous counsels these, 

To the banquet lure us, 
Where grave Socrates 
Welcomes Epicurus. 
Prythee add a guest, 
Cypris’ boy, the charmer, 
Midst the tale and jest 
His enchantments warmer 
Please my fancy best. 

In the vine-leaves’ shade 
If a sleep o’ertake us, 
Low by Bacchus laid, 
With his charming aid 
Cupid sly shall wake us, 
Dotards! that oppose 

In the stoic’s quarrel, 
Feelings youth bestows 
With a musty moral! 
Why with painful days 
Load the passing season, 
Gift of Heaven,—’tis treason, 
Simple nature says ;— 
Seneca may reason, 
Wiser Horace plays! 


As the eighteenth century advances, the noble 
versifiers give place to rivals of humbler birth, 
whose talents procured them the notice of the 
great. The most remarkable of these was Le 
Broun, born at Paris in 1729 ;—whose life, pro- 
longed till 1807, was fertile in strange vicissitudes. 
What a vast interval is grasped by the mere re- 
cord, that the poet, favoured in youth by the pa- 
tronage of a Prince de Conti, and the friendship 


/of Louis Racine, lived to serve under Napoleon as 
and at other times, he writes like one exhausted, | 


0 





a Director of the Institute! It is almost an injus- 
tice to Le Brun to place him amongst the minor 
poets. None of them seem to equal him in variety 
of power or in energy :—and while he has as much 
wit as any, and is not wanting either in grace or 
in tenderness, a true poetical enthusiasm often 
animates his strains. The following noble exor- 
dium is taken from his “ Ode on the Earthquake 
of Lisbon in 1755 ;”—of which we grieve to take 
a fragment only ;—recommending the reader to 
seek forthe whole, and compare it, en passant, 
with Voltaire’s icy lines on the same subject, 


Thus in his heart the preud one said,— 
“ Lord of this universe am I: 

The royal circlet crowns my head, 
Bound at my foot disasters lie ; 
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My palaces the hills o’ergrow ; 
My vassals every plain o’erflow, 

And Pleasure decks my banquet hall: 
Heaven speeds my vengeance with its fire, 
And winds with subject waves conspire 
To make the Earth my Fortune’s thrall!” 


Presumptuous mortal! foolish clay! 

Thy destiny’s eclipse beware. 

Earth’s feeble tenant of a day, 

Scarce are thy footsteps printed there— 

What! does the cradle touch the tomb! 

One step from nothing to the gloom 

Of graves, and blank oblivion passed ; 

His day’s a flash of hasty light 

Gulphed in the greedy jaws of night ; 

What compass for a pride so vast! 

After this the poet points to the real Lord of | 

the World, in a series of stanzas of which the fol- | 
lowing are part :— 


The heaven beneath his march august 
Bows trembling its eternal head ; 

The starry myriads are the dust 

That his immortal footsteps tread. 
Beneath his chariot thunders roll : 

The welkin groans ;—from pole to pole, 
Earth to the dreadful call replies, 
Serene amidst the tempest dire 

He sees beneath his feet expire 
Monarchs, and tribes, and centuries ! 
Nought from his lightning Justice hides 
The dark abyss of hearts depraved : 
He laughs to see the reckless pride 

Of kings adored by crowds enslaved ; 
And from the diadems he breaks, 

And from the kingdoms that he shakes, 
The fragments strew his awful path— 
—O close, in mercy, jealous God, 

The days of vengeance! hide thy rod 
In thy great treasury of wrath! 

This is true poetry—and of a very high class. 
We cannot refrain from directing admiration to 
the noble apostrophe in the last stanza, where the | 
poet, as if appalled by the terrors of his vision, | 





suddenly breaks off to implore the avenger’s pity. | 
oe fe. oad j . 
at is said that Le Brun never suspected his own 
talent for epigram, until he was provoked, by 


noble Fréron’s attacks, to defend himself in this man- 
birth, ner. If so, the assailant must have bitterly re- | 
f the pented his folly, when he saw the glittering abun- 
s Le dance of the arrows which at once began to fly 
pro- from his enemy’s quiver. Of all the collections 
udes. of French epigrams, we like Le Brun’s the best ; 
e re- they are neat, spirited, and full of Attic salt:—nor 
e pa- in his repayment of literary assaults is he so 
dship venomous as some of the writers of this class, 
on as although stinging enough, as we shall take occa- 
ue © sion to show. Many of his epigrams too have a 
ninor mixed character, more nearly approaching the 
riety 4 true Greek model ;—these are very delightful : 
nuch ¥ one shall be selected, not only as a national tribute, 
ceor @ but because the lovely trait which it records was 
often a no fiction. The “ English gallant” was the second 
=r © Karl of Albemarle,* a true gentleman, if one such 
uake ever lived, and father of the admiral. The anec- 
take dote may be found in Marmontel’s Memoirs. 
-r to In his trim park an English gallant, young, 
sant, Bounteous, and rich, enjoyed the evening air, 


While on his fondling arm a mistrésd hung : 
It was the hour that Venus loves, and fair 
Her dewy planet shone. The lady eyed 
__The star with earnest gaze, and faintly sighed, 
of this Magazine, 


* See a notice of him in a recent No. 
Vol, ix. p, 641, 

















As if some yearning with her silence strove »— 
The lover, catching at her thought afar, 

Said gently: “ Do not look so long, my love, 
‘Tis past my power to give thee yonder star!” 


The following are of a more festive tone :— 


Chloe, the pretty poetess, for two small faults the worse 
is: 
She makes her countenance herself, and dovs not make 
her verses. 
Here ‘s a hump-backed bridegroom buckled 
To a sweetheart with a bunch: 
If the hunch-back ’s not made cuckold, 
What will be the offspring! Punch! 


At Lisa’s feet a battered coxcomb lay, 

With airs of one on dangerous conquests bent, 

And growing urgent: “ Rise, dear marquis, pray,” 
The minx exclaimed—* Suppose I should consent {” 


We have fields so rich and fair, 
Hills so fertile, that, I swear, 
—Quoth a Gascon of Bordeaux,— 
If you set a scabbard there 
In a week a sword would grow! 


Know you that withered Amoret 

Who's ever raging to be fancied younger! 

She dreams that Love still watches her toulette 

From whence the truant’s fled an age, or longer. 

No Kalydor that Rowland can supply her 

Will hide the world of wrinkles that belie her ;— 

At fifty-nine she claims for twenty-two! 

She'll soon come forth, as Folly still grows worse, 

With a baptismal register so new, 

One cannot help but send her back to nurse ! 

We add a specimen or two of the stinging wea- 
pons with which the French men of letters have, 
from time immemorial, been accustomed to assault 
each other. 

“ I’ve just been plundered —Sorry for your grief. 

“ Of all my papers.”—Sorry for the thief! 

No, no! La Harpe the serpent’s likeness missed. 

The reptile hisses—but La Harpe was hissed.— 


_—For a dramatic work, the failure of which was 
/ manna to these authors whom his strictures as @ 


critic of the belles lettres had exasperated. Here is 


another assault equally keen. 
Supreme La Harpe, from his professor's chair 
Poetic Laws eo learnedly rehearses, 
That we his pupils never more shall bear 
A single word of the professor's verses. 

The readers of this essay, however, are not in 
the same predicament ; and in justice to an author 
so hardly treated, may be told that La Harpe, al- 
though certainly no Orpheus, composed with ele- 
gance and purity, and has written many verses 
that can be read with pleasure. The following 
Romance, for instance, is not wanting either in 
truth of expression or in unaffected pathos,— 
qualities not excessively abundant in any French 


poet. 
THE PORSAKEN., 


Wherefore fear thine eyes to sate 
| With forsaken Love's despair ! 
Tis to thee I owe my fate ; 
Doomed by thee to shame and care. 
I had all but died when told,— 
Stricken by a wound too deep, 
Now my sorrow’s half controlled, 
And mine eyes again can weep. 
Too sincere, my looks have shown 
All thy influence, all my love ; 
O! had mine remained unknown 
Thine had uever sought to reve. 
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Far from thought to hide my heart, 
Still I feared not half to tell :— 
Others may enchain with art, 

I had none but loving well. 


To the fickle world restored, 
Canst thou real pleasures find ? 
And the mistress now adored, 
Will she fix thy restless mind ? 
Dearly, at the price I rue, 
Should thy new desires be blest : | 
{ 





Can thy heart have turned untrue, 
Yet be further still from rest ? 


Ill thyself thy heart has known, 
Doomed its error soon to feel. 

Vain ambition urged thee on 

More than one weak heart to steal. 
Nature soon resistless felt, 

Weaker claims will bid decline : 
She has formed thy heart to melt ; 
She has formed thy heart for mine ! 


When of faithless Beauty’s guile 
Tired, thy heart for freedom yearns ; 
When, ashamed of conquests vile, 
To thy cheek a blush returns ; 
Truant, then this love recall, 

Trust thy fate to her once more ; 
She can love in spite of all ; 

One regret will all restore. 


—- 


Fear thou not revenge will rise 
In an hour like this to wound, 
In the soothing of thy sighs 
Love will all my triumph bound. 
Nay, against myself ’twill plead, 





When my lips thy pardon sign, 
That the cause I serve indeed, 
And the gain, are solely mine ! 

Dvcis, another of the octogenarian minstrels, 
is admitted here rather because of his attempts to 
give the French a translated Shakspeare, than for | 
the sake of his own proper creations. The best of | 
these cannot pass for more than versified prose ; 
utterances of becoming and amiable feelings con- | 
veyed in melodious language. But he is not a | 
mere drawing-room flutterer ; and sometimes al- 
most falls into real poetry, through a vein of pen- 
siveness, which gives a certain charm even to | 
common-place ideas. A sincere lover of the retire- | 
ment in which his later life was spent, he has 
eclebrated it in many strains,—one of which we 
repeat below ; addressed to his Flower-garden. Its 
extreme naiveté a sour critic might term almost 
childish : yet the author ventured to translate 


Lear ! 
Tiny plot, from whence I choose 
Flowers to deck Eliza’s hair, 
Sweet with odours, fresh with dews. 
Nest where linnets sing and pair, 
Charm my eyes with all thy hues. 
Welcome ! smiling violet, 
Simple beauty, fond, discreet,— 
Such was once La Valliere : 
Meek, like thee, and innocent, 
Ne’er on power or pride intent, 
Nought but love in love she meant, 
Hating art, and noise, and glare. 
Thee, in sumptuous hoop of red, 
Dangerous poppy, hence I ban, 
Toss elsewhere thy haughty head, 
Thou recallest Montespan. 
So! and thou, my modest pet? 
Show me, daisy, pretty child, 
All thy tiny beauties neat, 
Drops of silver golden piled. 
Lily Queen ! the earliest light 
Dees me watch thy opening hues, 














Pure and virgiu-fresh, and bright, 
With the morning’s fires and dews. 
—Dearer thou than all the rest, 
Rose ! or rather Love’s own bloom ! 
Whom Idalia’s charming breast 
Tinges, and her lips perfume,— 
Live, and charm me all ye may,— 
We have both but passing stay. 

Three of her best love-poets, France received from 
the tropics, nearly at the same period ;—a circum- 
stance notable from the rarity of such imports 
from colonies in general. L¥onarp, a native of 
Guadaloupe, came young to France, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by the tenderness and melody 
of his compositions, the most admired of which 
were his Idyls. It is amusing to observe the 
actual habits of French life growing daily more 
artificial, while the Arcadian prattling of swains 
and shepherdesses was still the favourite vehicle of 
poetical sentiment :—a proof how thin was the 
growth of true national poetry, that could be sup- 
planted by such exotics. The traditional: affecta- 
tion was, however, graced by Léonard, with more 
warmth and sincerity of manner than are com- 
monly found in the carpet-pastorals ; and his play- 
ful minor pieces have an archness very captivating. 
The reader may judge of this from two specimens, 
taken almost at random ;— 


THE INDISCREET QUESTION. 


Yesterday I asked my maid ;— 

“ Ere Lucille my love had blessed, 
And my heart with hers repaid, 

Had it known no former guest !” 
Straight the rogue with fingers ten 
Gravely seemed to count the tale ; 
While my forehead glowed, and then 
At the lengthened list grew pale. 

“ Mercy ! ’twould a saint provoke ; 
What! a dozen past amours !” 
“Hush !” she said, “ before I spoke, 
“ First I thought I’d number yours !” 


THE USELESS PROHIBITION. 


A shepherd crept behind Lisette : 

“ Come, beauty, to the woods,” he said ; 

“ They’re dancing to the hautboys yet, 

And nutting in the hazel-glade.” 

—To free her arm the maiden tried, 

But strove too gently in his hold : 

“ What calls me to the wood !” she cried ; 

“ Have done !—indeed you are too bold,— 
Mamma will scold !” 


And so Lisette, against her will, 

Stole to the woods beside the boy: 

Who, as they plucked the filberts, still 

Kept glancing at the maiden coy. 

Then seized and kissed her fingers white, 

Lisette a languid sigh controlled, 

And striving with her heart’s delight, 

Cried, “ Cease! indeed you are too bold,— 
Mamma will scold !” 


Ere long her threatenings milder grew ; 

Within his clasp her hand she left, 

And Colin on her lips of dew 

Was tempted to a sweeter theft. 

With sudden anger flushed the maid: 

“ Hence! leave me Sir ;—you’re over bold !” 

—A second kiss her anger stayed : 

And scarce she seemed to whisper: “ Hold! 
Mammy. will scold!” 


Ah! see how fast in gentle hearts 

A dawning passion spreads and warms ' 
Lisette no longer frowns or starts, 

But blushes in her Jover’s arms, 
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And, proffered with a sweet caprice, 

A charming kiss her fondness told ; 

While Colin archly whispered: “ Cease, 

And leave me; fye! you’re very bold, 
Mamma will scold!” 


The second, Bertix, (only a few years younger 


than Leonard, who survived him,) was a native | 
of the Island of Bourbon, and brought with him | 


img : to France all the warmth of that torrid climate. 
ports His elegies, entitled Zes Amours, are remarkable 
ive of for their passionate glow, and for an earnestness 
n dis- derived from the reality of the adventures de- 
elody scribed, which were his own :—while the delicacy 
which of his language only renders their extreme volup- 
e the tuousness more dangerous. They are poems no 
more young reader can safely touch—for to lay them | 
wains down when once begun is not easy. Of this 
cle of amorous writer we can only give a light specimen : 
s the his best poems unhappily are, in one sense, his worst. 
> sup- TO MADAME * * * 
fecta- Lady! by my youth besought, 
more And my mad and merry lays, 
com- Critic far too kind, you praise 
leer Songs in idle moments wrought 
play For enticing beauty’s gaze. 
ating. While my vanity you raise, 
mens, Should my fondness go for nought! 
I adore you! twenty-one 
Little cares for wreath of bay ;— 
Silken hand, my chains put on! 
Deck my muse with ribbons gay, 
With Dione’s myrtle spray 
And the spoil from April won! 
Glory tempts the suitor young, 
But ’tis love his sighs implore : 
Praise a littie less the song, 
Love the bard a little more ! 
And yet, with all its selfishness and coxcombry, 
and want of true elevation, the Love of that artifi- 
’ cial world was, after all, the most natural and | 
amiable of the passions ruling there. This may 
account for the universal chorus of love ditties, 
from which there is no escaping :—the poetic 
Sylva is a mere grove of the temple of Gnidos, and 
the sound of cooing trembles on every leaf. Here 
is another courtier, De Bonnarp, from whom we 
can get nothing but dialogues on kissing ;—and 
vet this modern Johannes Secundus was the per- 
son honoured for a while with the grave charge of 
_ tutor to the present king of the French!* He 
was a soldier too, as well as a writer of verses,— 
more fitted perhaps to succeed in either capacity, 
_ ‘han in that of preceptor of youth. 
: “Leave me! if my strength be spent, 
a And my hands no more resist, 
oa Think not that my lips consent, 
ie Or by aught but force are kissed ; 
- Who would prize, that love has learned, 
= Kisses snatched, but not returned !” 
a “ Say for whom were kisses meant, 


But for one that Love has learned ! 
How can kisses never lent 

Be by maid so coy returned ! 

Let me then be snatching still, 
You can pay them when you will 


The Judgment of Paris, by Imnert, will long 


deserve a place amongst the choicest productions 
of the voluptuous school; and the youth of the 


ee 


”” 





* He preceded the Countess of Genlis in the gover- 
horship of the children of the Duke of Orleans, | 
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| author may in part excuse its warmth. Besides 
this considerable poem, he wrote not a few epi- 
grams, tales, and fables, before his career was pre- 
maturely closed. In the former he is humorous, 
| without reaching the finesse of some of his prede- 
cessors ;—in his apologues clearness and ease do 
not quite compensate for the want of the playful 
One of 


grace which delights us in La Fontaine. 
each may suffice, 


EPIGRAM, 


One Friday, honest brother Polycarp 

Came bustling up to give the prior warning : 

“Your reverence! avoid the carp! 

The cook—I saw him—larded it this morning |!” 

The hungry prior, at the news dismayed, 

Frowned on the cause that baulked his palate itching : 
“ Confound you for a busy fool !’’—he said ; 

|“ What business had you in the kitchen!” 


THE FLY AND THE MOTH. 


| A fly too liquorish and free, 
Buzzing too near sweet malmsey in a glass, 
| Grew dizzy, and fell in: more silly she ! 
Beware of gluttony, it brings disgrace ! 
| She’s past redemption. “ Fye! imprudent thing!” 
| Sneered the light-winged moth, who saw her drowned ; 
' “ Would I be tempted so !—on safer wing 
_I love to wheel, and sport my lamp around.” 
_ And, fluttering, touched the flame. The greedy blaze 
| Seorches his plumes—he falters, frantic turns, 


| 


And falls: the source of light that charmed his gaze 
| Becomes the pile on which he burns. 
| Man ever vaunts his worth beyond its due. 
| On his own wisdom pompously dilates, 

And shines in precepts :—but his actions view, 
You'll find him tripping, even whilst he prates. 


Paryy, the third and most admired of the for- 
eign-born trio, like his friend and contemporary 
Bertin, came from the Isle of Bourbon ;—and 
sang of love far too fervidly for virgin ears. He 
is reputed the most perfect of the later tribe of 
amatory poets; but we praise him more willingly 
for a trait which does honour to his heart. A 
poem on the Loves of the French Queens, the work 
of many years, and his best, had long been eagerly 
at the moment when it was finished 
the Revolution broke out; and the poet had the 
generosity to burn his favourite MS., lest he 
| might seem to assail a throne on the point of fal!- 
_ing. He died a member of the Institute, in 1814, 
aged 61. The lines translated below are of a sad- 
| der tenor than is usual with him; but are not with- 
| out his usual elegance. 


expected : 


{ 


She had dried the bitterest tears 
E’er by injured lover shed: 

Soothed by vow on vow, my fears 
From this doating bosom fled. 

| Parting kisses, warm and sweet, 
Lulled suspicion, charmed my mind :— 
O! the easy task to cheat 

One that seeks himself to blind! 
Timid eyes that sought the ground ; 
Artless voice of plaintive tone ; 
Arms entwined my neck around ; 
Lips delayed my lips upon— 

Love in all the sweets was none! 
Till to-day, deceived and bound, 
Even her faults I could adore ; 

And with silly faith possessed 
Trusted all the truth professed 

In her lightest vows :—but more, 
More than a]l---when thus caressed | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wo! the vanish’d spell has spoil’d 
All that makes existence sweet : 
Ever seeking truth unsoil’d, 

Ever more I find deceit. 

O’er my heart has passed a blight : 
1 abjure delusions bright, 

I abjure that fair deceiver, 

And in sorrow plunged for ever, 
Even repent my past delight ! 


The name of Fiorian is well known to the 
tender students of French literature—who have 


sighed over the flowery paragraphs of Numa, and | 


committed to memory his fables. These last are 
his only real title to notice ; and Voltaire, whose 
pupil he boasted himself to be, gave him, with his 
usual happiness, a true character, in the diminu- 
tive name, Florianet. In his small way, however, 
he is not without prettiness, and can deliver him- 
self of a borrowed thought very neatly, after giving 
it a stamp of his own, e. 9. 
THE HAWK AND THE PIGEON, 
A falcon rifling of a timid dove, 
Said : “ Ill-conditioned reprobate, I know 
Thee and thy fellows, and how little love 
They bear my name: but now I conquer. Lo! 
There still are powers that punish !”—* Would there 
were !’ 

Sighed the poor victim. “ Prodigy of crime !” 
The hawk exclaimed : “ What, miscreant ! dost thou dare 
To doubt that verity? I meant this time 
To pardon thee, but zeal for truths sublime 
Forbids me now to spare.” 

The procession of Minor Poets is closed with 
one who almost belongs to another race, and 


who might, with longer life, have deserved a) 
Although Mit.evoye in his love- | 


higher name. 
poems followed the established manner, one per- 
ceives in them a tone breathed, as it were, from 
an opener atmosphere. In his elegies and ro- 
mances this freshness is still more perceptible, and 





How different in tone this inscription for a tomb, 
pointing to a sadder change! 


Sleeps one so loving from her lover torn ? 
Heaven to itself reealled that spirit fair. 

Youth, virtue, grace, my heart, my life forlorn— 
All—all are buried there ! 

Until now, we have seen no attempt of the 
Minor Poets to wander beyond a very limited cir- 
cle ; and monotony of subject has been not their least 
characteristic feature. Here, at last, we find the 
poet, tired of perpetual imitation, endeavouring to 


forget himself, or his standard models, and to em- 


body some new condition of life. The execution 
may not be very superior, but the advance in the 
right way, implied by the very attempt, is notable, 
We see that poetry had, at last, broken her gilled 
cage, and begun to flutter abroad; and we must 


not be surprised if the flight, at first, was but a 





in reading them we feel as if treading on the real | 


earth at last. 
the peculiar disposition of the writer; but the pre- 
ference of pathos to luxurious elegance, the in- 
terest sought in a wider range of characters and 
objects, and a truer approach to natural feel- 
ings, bespeak the efforts of a poet nursed in a time 
of change, to move the hearts of a new class of 
readers, who could not be amused with merely 
elegant toys. Besides this peculiarity, his affee- 
tionate temper, and purer aspirations, as well as 
the struggles of his youth and the untimely close 
of his career, at the age of 354, give to Millevoye’s 
productions a peculiar interest ; and enable us to 
dwell on the last of the Minor Poets with a kind 
of sympathy which cannot be felt for the others. 
In these narrow limits, the progressive differences 
in his style cannot be fully shown ; but the speci- 
mens we translate may in part disclose the charac- 
ter given above. 


Part of this doubtlessly belongs to | 


This is as airy and petulant as if a petit mactre | 


had written it. 
THE LAW OP NATURE. 
In vain beneath this shade my sweet 
Protests her leve will never vary. 
©! Happiness! thy pleasing cheat 
Is but a morning dream’s vagary. 
And as the Law of Change has run 
Time out of mind, all Nature over, 
These trees will change their verdure soon, 
And Caroline will change her lover. 





confused one, 
THE ARAB AT THE TOMB OF HIS COURSER. 


My noble friend, whose course the wind outsped, 
Beneath the desert’s moving sand lies dead ! 


Come, traveller, listen to my sighs ; 
With sighs increase my vain lament! 
The King of Swiftness fallen lies, 
And wakes no more at Battle’s scent. 
Lies, fallen in his noonday track! 
The fatal arrow thrill’d his side : 
His generous blood, in gushes black, 
The fountain’s crystal waters died. 
My noble friend, &c. 


Short was the slayer’s vaunt, and sore! 
Soon rolled on earth his ghastly head. 
This lance was dabbled with his gore. 
1 spurn’d him long with furious tread: 
Then, looking at my breathless steed, 
I call’d him, sadly, thrice—in vain ! 
Hlis ear had ceased my voice to heed : 
I gave him burial in the plain. 

My noble friend, &e, 
And since that day it haunts my mind: 
No happy sun for me hath past ; 
To pleasure dead, to glory blind, 
A weary man I roam the waste. 
This Araby, so loved of late, 
But seems since then a larger tomb ; 
I shun the camel’s track, and hate 
The fragrant plain, the spicy bloom. 

My noble friend, &e, 
When in the south the sun burn’d sore, 
To friendly shades he was my guide ; 
With me he fought against the Moor, 
And still my buckler was his side. 
Brave comrade of my toils ! thy neigh" 
So proudly hail’d the dawning glow, — 
When, swift as light, we sped away 
To meet my lady, or my foe! 

My noble friend, &c. 
That young Azeid thou oft hast seen, 
Love's treasure, Beauty’s marvel bright ! 
Her faithless tongue has praised thy mien, 
Thy neck she soothed with fingers white. 
Soft as the shy gazelle her eyes, 
Fresh as young palms her lips of dew :— 
A Persian robb’d me of the prize— 
She fled! but thow wert ever true. 


My noble friend, whose course the wind outsped, 

Beneath the desert’s moving sand lies dead ! 

A deeper interest will be felt in the following 
pathetic lines, written by the poet within a few 
days only of his death. We are here in the re- 
gion of genuine human feeling, and know no dis- 
tinction now between the man and the poet, The 
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piece, in itself, is of considerable beauty ; indeed, 
what simple utterance of natural emotion ever | 
was wanting in it? 


In the hamlet, lone and still, 
Brooding o’er his life’s decay, 
With a slowly-wasting ill, 
Dying long, the sufferer lay. - 
“Village people! ‘tis the hour 
For the vespers,” murmur’d he ; 
“ Tolling from the belfry tower. 
You that pray, O! pray for me! 


“ When yon boughs, with deeper shade, 
Veil the chiding torrent’s breast, 

You shall say: the sufferer’s laid, 
Free from all his pain—teo rest. 

By the river, as ye go, 

Such your pensive song shall be ; 
When the bell is tolling slow, 

You that pray, O! pray for me! 


“ While, with Hate and Fraud at strife, 
Time and Truth I made my shield ; 

Of a pure and upright life 

Comes the sudden close—I yield. 
—Short has been my pilgrimage ; 
Ending—’tis a hard decree— 

In the springtide of my age— 

You that pray, O! pray for me ! 





a et a ea 


“Only friend, sweet mistress, mine ! 
True affection’s prize and stay ; 
All my life was promised thine, 
Ah! and scarce I lived a day! 
Village people, soothe my flower ; 
When, too soon, at evening she 
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Wanders near the belfry tower, 
Faintly sighing— Pray for me !’” 

And now, what, in a few words, is the conclu- 
sion of this hasty survey? That an artificial at- 
mosphere may force some poetical flowers, the 
gayest, perhaps, but not the most fragrant, into a 
surprising bloom :—but that no robust or various 
growth will arise where a free current of the 
human spirit does not blow upon the soil. 

Unequalled we may admit the minor French 
poets to be, in gracefully flattering the passions 
nursed by idleness, and as ministers to elegant 
self-indulgence ; but, in freshness, and truth, and 
excursiveness, they must not be compared with 
our own, or even with the German. On the one 
side, we see the enfant gdté of a pampered class ; 
on the other, the wanderer trained in the school of 
common life—the fruits of whose healthier tuition 
more than compensate for the want of the nice re- 
finement learned in antechambers and boudoirs. 
But admitting this preference, and, in part, even 
because of it, the finished productions of the artifi- 
cial system will always be of high interest to those 
who take a thoughtful pleasure in the study of 
poetry ; andthe more numerous class who seek for 
amusement only, may find some entertainment in 
the attempt to recall strains which once lulled the 
silken Pompadours and Richelieus of the most 
pleasure-seeking race that the Christian world has 
yet seen, or is likely ever to see again. V. 





ROYAL DAN AND THE GOSPEL OF NO-POPERY. 


[A new Song. Air—‘* British Grenadiers.") 


Some talk of Alexander, some of Napoleon, 


Some taik of Ney and Bliicher, and sume of Wellington. 


, Christ’s white and virgin banners they dyed in human 


blood— 


But of all the world’s brave heroes, there’s one that | Themselves on purple cushion’d, their brothers in the 


leads the van, | 
| Till God, in his good season, despite of bishop's ban, 
| Against their wild No-Porgay, firm planted Roar Day. 


Spite of No-No-Porery—’tis Erin’s Rovyat Davy. 
Bat, &c. 


Full many a valiant hero has fought for Erin green; 

But each was as a glimpse of joy with nights of woe 
between, 

Till God, to base truth’s temple sure, a billow-breasting 
man, 

Apostle of the friendless poor, sent broad and Doric Day. 


mud— 


He preach’d the ancient gospe|—Love Erin as thyself, 

And grudge not some poor Papist a penny of the pelf; 

God's golden rule of duty, “ May, LovE THY BROTHER 
Man,” 


Practise; then fear the palace, and then the Vatican. 


| The Tories him rude pelted with thick bedevilment, 


Of old was preach’d a gospel, * Tuy NeIGHBOUR As THY- 
SELP 

Love;” and beware the Devit, the root of evil—reLy; 

And tho’ thou art a bishop big, ’tis in that gospel’s plan, 

Thou shalt not leave him bleeding there, the poor Sama- 
ritan ! 


But the Tories in green Erin, they preach’d for many | 
years 

The gospel of No-Porrry to ancient ladies’ fears; 

And of this modern gospel the text precisely ran, 

“ Unless thou arta Puanisee, thou shalt not be a Man !” 





| Not 


The free fee of our true love they call’d it beggar’s rent; 
Bat, spite of Tory slander, and Urange-bigot ban, 
The gospel of our Freedom spreads wide by Rovar Day. 


Then look up, brave hearts, cheerily | though now we tug 
and toil, 
distant is the day when our children they shall 
smile, 
To think with what hoarse rattlings the death-doom’d 

Tory clan 
Preached No-No-Porzry ia vain against Kune Das. 
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Tus volume would be sure of a warm welcome 
from us, were it no more than as it vindicates our 
critical sagacity. When Mr. Howitt translated 
the ponderous and uncalled-for work of Dr. Cor- 
nelius, on the Student Life of Germany, which 
found so ungracious reception in England—which 


was indeed treated as a piece of sheer and rather | 
clumsy book-making—it was said in Tait, That | 


if the Translator had only given himself a little 
leisure to look about him, and then related his 
own observations and experiences of German life, 
he could not have failed to produce an original 


work, which would at once instruct and entertain | 


his countrymen, and be cordially received by them. 


After all, the prediction required no very profound | 


foresight; and here is the prophecy more than 
fulfilled. 


Mr. Howitt and his family have heen | 


stationary in Heidelberg for the greater part of | 


three years; and in the autumn of last year, he, 
with Mrs. Howitt and their daughter, made a tour 


of three months to the principal capitals of Ger- | 


many, and other places of note—the Baths and old 
castles, of course, included. His book is thus one 


of Travels, and also the substance of the experi- , 


ences and observations of a protracted residence ; 


| 


more majestic body of water in its bed, and has a 
more vigorous, though placid current. 

Up the Rhine the Traveller is now ascending, 
somewhat disappointed in the altitude of the hills, 
and grievously so in the stunted growth of the tim- 
ber that clothes the river banks, though forests were 
afterwards seen in the Land of Oaks worthy the 
name. Yet it cannot be a dull thing to sail up 

the Rhine, independently of its myriad associations 
_and memories. 
_ As the steamer ploughs its way, its swell rushes, in 

living ripples, amongst the grass and hanging flowers on 
| its Margin, or scours in curling silver the black adamant 
of its rocks. People in gay costumes enliven its smiling 
_ vineyards ; and a life of boats, trade barges, and rafts, 
moves everywhere on its surface. The rivers of Ger- 
many are generally the great highways of its commerce, 
and its population gathers thickly on their banks. This 
is preéminently the case with the Rhine. 

When you land in its towns you then become sensible 





of their peculiar character, and of the life in their hotels. _ 


The bustle that appeared upon the stream, its banks and 
quays, here has disappeared again. All is quaint, old, 
still,and none of the sweetest. You see, as you land, 
plenty of solemn custom-house officers, in half military 
dress, and well mustachioed. As you proceed through 
the streets, you find around you gabled and picturesque 


' white buildings, old squares and markets, with avenues 


and these not merely his own experiences, but in-_ 


though she does not come prominently forward, 
may be imagined in many a scene, while not visible 
in any single page. The Book opens with the first 
vivid and sharp impressions of the Travellers on 
entering Germany, the author wishing to intro- 
duce his readers to that new land as nearly as pos- 
sible in the manner in which he was introduced 
himself. The Rhine and its scenery must, at first 


sight, have been disappointing ; but all came right | 


at last. People go abroad, forgetting that the 
Rhine and the Rhine land are more captivating 
through historical and poetical associations than 
by the actual grandeur or picturesqueness of their 
scenery ; and that the Rhine, without its castles, 
and convents, and ruined towers, and quaint old 
towns and villages, each the scene of some memor- 
able fact, historical event, or wild legend, would of 
itself be of inferior interest to hundreds of the un- 
sung rivers which ripple the surface of our globe. 
Those who, last year, fancied that the Howitts 
had become too German, and that they unduly 
depreciated their own country and its people, will, 
in the present work, find no blemish of this un- 
natural kind. England is lauded, and proudly 
contrasted with Germany on many, and indeed on 
every point, in a manner which must satisfy the 
most thoroughly English Clay among us, if he pos- 
sess any conscience. The Thames, accordingly, 
though somewhat out of place, receives a warm 
and filial tribute of praise, before it is hinted that 
“ the exulting and abounding river” of Germany 


has a somewhat longer course; and contains a affected, nor so exquisitely nose-wise, 


_—-— ——-- 


se vo, cloth, pp. 520, with numerous illustrations and 
embellishments, Longman & Co, 


of limes, or of dwarf acacias ; people, many of them in 


; 7 Py F the garb of centuries ago; and dreadful pavements. 
cluding those of his accomplished partner, w ho, Coleridge has celebrated the six-and-thirty stenches of 


Cologne, and the invention of Cologne water to cover 
them ; but a wide acquaintance with German towns 
leaves me the conviction that Cologne can boast no more 
queer odours than any other of the towns of the nation ; 
for in most of them, as we shall have to show, every 
street, almost every house, and every hour, has its own 
appropriate, peculiar, and by no means enviable smell. 
The pavements, with a few exceptions, are of the most 
hobbly and excruciating kind. There appears no evi- 
dence of any systematic attention to them, or manage- 
ment of them. To pass through a German town or vyil- 


lage in a carriage is one of the most rib-trying events in 


this life. But to walk through one is not much less 
hazardous. Russell, inhis day, tells us, that to avoid 
being run over on the pavé by a barrow, you often step 
into the peril of getting your head split with an axe, or 
your arm torn off by a saw, from the people who are 
cutting up piles of firewood before the doors. This is 
pretty much the case yet. The pavés, where there are 
any, seem appropriated to every purpose but that of 
walking. 

In short, the pavement and lighting are very 
much in the condition now that our provincial 
towns and some of our soi-disant capitals were 
within the last half century. Gas has not yet 
reached Vienna; and the streets in most of the 
towns are lighted by lamps suspended on ropes 
across them ; while the cellar-doors opening on. the 
street are stillin the condition of the daigh shops of 
the High Street of Edinburgh, as described in The 
Antiquary. These, and similar annoyances, and 
the overpowering compound smells, are what first 

strike an Englishman in a German town; for 
people of other nations may not be so strongly 
The inns 
fall next under notice :— 


| These are, for the most part, very large, and strike 
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sour mind with their great and naked-looking rooms ;  Lallemande, with others of my distinguished neighbours ; 
their great stone staircases, not particularly clean; their but who would inhabit the hotels in the town, when they 





large table d’hote rooms, with painted walls and ceilings, 
naked boarded floors, lots of smoking people, and muslin | 
curtains with festooned hangings, of alternating colours, | 
often of those belonging to the State in which they are. | 
Their uncarpeted chambers, but with generally very 
cleanly scoured floors in pannels of different-coloured | 
wood, the main part, however, being mostly of deal ; | 
their little beds, or rather cribs, without posts or cur- 
tains ; and their peculiar cooking, and serving of the 
table, are what first fix your attention. 

Yet the inns of Germany, and especially the 
hotels at the more fashionable watering-places, 
have improved amazingly since the continent was 
thrown open to the English by the general Peace. | 
When Miss Pigott—a traveller who has given us 
one of the best accounts of the domestic manners | 
of the Germans which, prior to Mr. Howitt’s work, | 

j 
we possessed-—was at Baden shortly after the | 
Peace, it was with difficulty that she found a lodg- | 
ing in a convent converted into an hotel, of which | 
she gives a humorous description. Mr. Sharpe 
(Conversation Sharpe) philosophized upon the 
utility of an English fine lady doing penance in | 
a small whitewashed chamber, and a bed without | 
curtains, as a salutary adversity ; though he ex- | 
horted the maids to scrub the floor, the table, and | 
chair ; which the lively English lady rendered im- 
peratively necessary, by overturning a pail of wa- 
ter in herapartment. We quote her description, to 
show the rapid march of improvement between the | 
period of her visit, and that of the Howitt family. | 
The ancient refectory of the convent had been 
transformed into the saloon of the table d’hote. 

The dinner passed pleasantly, for the Germans near | 
me had the politeness to seek my conversation; and on | 
rising from table, the Baron de Cotter, “ Ecuyer du roi | 
de Wurtemberg,” led me to my room; it was floating in 
water, the chambermaids were still ejaculatiug on the 
deluge, or as they termed it, “ the scandalous waste of 
water.” “ Grand dieu!” exclaimed my cavalier, in do- 
lorous tone, “ je connais cette chambre, et je vous plains; 
je ferai mon possible, pour vous procurer un autre plus 
commode.” J} found him to be son of the proprietor of | 
the old convent, an eminent librarian at Stuttgard. 
The hotel is rented by an old Frenchman, decorated with 
the ancient aristocratic “ Ordre de St. Louis.” I put on | 
my hat to hurry out of this flood, and sallied forth alone, 
through the extensive, beautifully-laid-out walks on the | 
hill that rises behind the hotel, from whence is a com- 
manding prospect up the narrow rich valley, that is irri- | 
gated by a quiet winding stream. This is not unappro- | 
priately called the Eden of Germany. The scene was | 
beautiful, and might well win the heart to happiness. 

The first patricians of Germany and France, resort 
yearly to them, [the baths ;] also the Courts of Bava- 
ria, and of the Duchy of Baden; it is therefore strange 
that the arrangements of the baths are not better at- 
tended to. Those in this barrack of an hotel, are so ap- 
palling that I retreated in disgust; they are of the most 
common porous stone,in small dark cells, where we may 
suppose the sinning monks were confined for penance; | 
the floors of uneven stone, without carpets or other neces- | 
sary comforts. When] remonstrated, the unanswerable | 
rebuke made me was, “ The King of Bavaria and our | 
own Grand Duke are perfectly satisfied with the accom- 
modations, and receive great benefit to their chronic | 


j 


table, from the date of your arrival. 


_ commenced our intercourse. 
| siastic in her panegyrics on the mild virtues, the gentle 
_and pious character of her who may one day fill the 
| throne of Great Britain. 


can inhale uncontaminated breezes, and gaze from each 
window on paradise scenery, at the cost of these tempo- 
rary sacrifices of comfort ! 6 Me See a lS et 
On producing my travelling breakfast service, and de- 
manding hot water, they inquired what I meant by a 
kettle, and brought me an earthen jug of water well 
cooled. I found seated there, the family of I-——e, last 


from Brussels; he was the captain of a trading vessel to 


China, imagining himself ennobled by his union with the 
sister of an M.P.; their daughter and reverend son have 
accompanied them; but there are few English, for Baden 
is not yet known to those travellers. 

We have only the Irish family of Brabazon, the witty 
Mr. W. Spencer, Mr. Hoare, and the youngest son of 
Sir Robert Wilmot. . . . . For persons who 
love to study character, how much information and en- 


| tertainment, as well as profitable lessons, may be gleaned ; 


how many advantageous connexions in life may be form- 
ed, by availing ourselves of the custom throughout Ger- 
many, the mart of literature, by frequenting the table 
d’hotes. We there find travellers of every nation, on 
less formal terms with each other, and under less dis- 
guise than in their private saloons; and those who study 
butterflies, birds, and insects, would do well to add the 
study of mankind. The English, from a sentiment of 
spurious pride, prefer a sulky repast in their own 
“chambre a coucher,” (for private saloons, as at an 
English inn, are seldom to be procured,) to eating at the 
same convivial board with those of inferior rank, though 
he is almost certain to meet also with others of equal 


_and superior station to himself; for all etiquette of this 
nature is waived,—the prince and the untitled hero mix 
/in social converse ; the waiter, who generally carves 


each dish at the sideboard, also assigns your place at the 
While the English 
continue in this humour to avoid the natives of those 
countries their restless spirit induces them to invade, 
they might save themselves the expense of quitting their 
native isles, and content themselves to inspect the nu- 
merous picturesque beauties, the woods, wilds, the moun- 
tains and the lakes, and all the other picturesque scenery, 


| wild and cultivated, the bounteous hand of God has scat- 
‘tered over the surface, and of which one half of those 


wandering people know nothing. 1 am more diffuse on 
this point, perhaps, from having already formed a most 
agreeable and eligible acquaintance in the old and re- 
spectable Baroness de Bleitwitz, the Baron her husband, 
and her sweetly modest and pretty daughter; they are 
of the little German court de Saxe Meiningen; the 
Baroness was dame d‘honneur to the Duchess, mother 
of the princess who espoused our Duke of Clarence, 
and to whom we now look to extend our line of kings. 
On naming, accidentally, this recent royal marriage, 
The old Baroness is enthu- 


The Baroness, to use her own 
expression, received her at her birth “in my apron.” 


| Madame Bleitwitz was the chosen youthful companion 
of her highness, who, on bidding her farewell, presented 


her a little mother-of-pearl! model of a ship, as a sourenir, 
her highness added, of her wish that Mile. would visit 
her in England. 

Every body has now seen or read of Baden; but 
Miss Pigott saw it early and well. She had let- 
ters to the Princess Amalie of Baden, and was in- 
vited to dine with the Queen of Bavaria, by the 
lady in waiting, whose homely accommodations are 
described in her neglected book. 


The Queen of Bavaria and her suite are now here; her 


diseases, and to be sure they suffer greatly.” After this sister, the Princess Amalie of Baden, is with her. The 
able reply, I ascended to my whitewashed cell better | King has been here, as also the Grand Duke of Baden, 
pleased with it, where the moonbeams played o’er my | but they left before my arrival. These two sisters are 
couch, and the mice entered under the door, and frisking | much attached, and it isa great enjvyment to them thus 
and capering with daring license, returning ever and | to meet every summer, without the embarrassments of 
enon into the corridor, to visit Mesdames Marmont and | court etiquette, They vecupy a small house opposite 
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this hétel; so small, that they go for dinner, and their 
receptions, every day to a larger house in the town, which 
has the windows elosed during the morning, to keep it 
cool and fresh for their arrival. My letters were for 
the Princess Amalie of Baden; I remitted them, with 
cards for the lady in waiting. The next morning came 
the lady, Mile. la Baronne de Bode, a charming young 
woman, and an elegant figure, freckled with the small- 
pox; but her fine dark eyes beam with intelligence and 
kindness. She is of Russian extraction, and, on the ma- 
ternal side, the nearest remaining relative of the lately 





deceased Marchioness of Ormond. 
Miss Pigott was told that a very plain toilet | 


might suffice for a visit to the Princess—“ a sim- | 
ple muslin robe, and smart cap or bonnet ; and 

when the English lady apologized for her poor | 
chamber and unmade bed, the court dame assured | 
her that hers was much inferior, and that she had | 


no table of any sort. She said— 

“ | am obliged to place my mirror upon my bed; and 
I am also forced, in the intense morning sun, to trudge | 
down and up the hill every day to my princess;” a lesson 
this that would astonish our courtly dames, and exclu- | 
sive fine ladies; even their English abigails would rebel 
under such severe service, as they would denominate it. 


While Miss Pigott was at Baden “ the Coxe 
Hippesleys,” a super-refined English family, suf- 
fered martyrdom under German ignorance of sa- 
voir faire, and German diri. They afford an edi- 
fying specimen of both nations, as we see the Ger- 
man manners reflected in their fastidious niceness, 


The Coxe Hippesleys have also left us, after her lady- 
ship had made the tour of all the table d’hotes in Baden, 
without succeeding in finding one to her satisfaction. 
She had commenced by presenting herself at this hotel, 
and interrupted our cheerful sociability by her loud un- 
favourable criticisms of each dish, and of everything 
presented to her acceptance. Addressing her complaints 
to me, “ the table-cloth is dirty.”—“ That is true,” I 
answered, “ but follow my example; bring your own 
clean napkin, and spread it wide under and around your | 
plate.”’—“ The salt-ccllar has no spoon.”—“ Bring your 
own salt,” at the same time pointing out to her observa- | 
tion my portable salt-box. “ The knives and forks are | 
detestable ; moreover, they serve as tooth-picks to the 
company, and afterwards to the waiters,and who knows | 
whether they will be cleaned on the morrow ?”—* Bring 
your own, my lady, as I do.” “ So I could, but IT will 
not.”—*“ Although you have them at your apartment! 
two servants are at this moment in attendance behind 
your chair, who might have brought them, and Sir John 
sitting so contented by your side !”--“ Oh! he ‘s nsed 
to these practices amongst his old cronies, and I do be- | 
lieve, likes all this barbarons filth ;” so saying, her 
peevish ladyship rose to begone. “ Then go to the hétel 
de Saumon,” said 1, quite cross at this determination to | 
make herself uncomfortable— and to the Saumon she 
went, and afterwards to search the town, for the means 
of having her dinner half warm, served in her own apart- 
ment, very angry that I did not display more kindliness 
of feeling for her self-created evils. 

Matters are greatly changed and improved since 
those days, though in some quarters they are bad 
enough still. The “ honest Germans” can also, 
according to Mr. Howitt, be a little extortionate 
occasionally ; though this must hold more or less | 
of horse-hirers and innkeepers the whole world 
over. 

The absence of the dwellings of a resident aris- 
tocracy, and of the rural villas of an affluent 
middle class, and also of domestic animals, all 
the cattle being stalled nearly the whole year 
round, gives the landscape a heavy, dreary look 
in English eves, This, in a country where, in spite | 


— 








sions of the gentry. 


_ing into a sort of inner court, or farm-yard. 


_ofthe English farmer ! 


of great apparent slovenliness, and the rudeness 
of the agricultural implements, the most is made 
of every inch of the soil by the numerous pea- 
sant proprietors, who are themselves the culti- 
vators of their own fields, must be found the most 
advantageous mode cf managing cattle, especially 
where the mountain tops are covered with wood 
for fuel, the slopes with vineyards, and the plains 
with corn. It besides saves the expense of en- 
closures. There are consequently few pastures— 


You look in vain for anything like the green fields 
and hedge-rows of England, with their scattered trees, 
groups of beautiful cattle or flocks grazing in peace, 
and sweet cottages, farm-houses, and beautiful man- 
It is all one fenceless and plough- 
ed field. Long rows of trees on each side of the 
roads are all that divide them from the fields, and in 
the south these are generally fruit trees. The beauty of 
Germany lies only, or with few exceptions, amongst its 
hills; . . . . . . All here is open and bald ; the 
people are collected into villages of the most prosaic 
kind, and no gentry reside among them. In fact, what 
we call country life in England is here unknown, . . 
Far and wide, the country, without a single fence, 
covered with corn and vegetables, as seen from the 


heights which bounded it, presented a most singular ap-_ 


pearance to an English eye. Its predominating colour, 
at that time of the year, was that of ripening corn, but 
of different hues, according to its different degrees of 
ripeness, and the different kinds of grain. This is not 
planted in those vast expanses which you see in the 
corn-farms of Northumberland and Lincolnshire; but in 
innumerable small patches and narrow stripes, because 
belonging to many different proprietors. Some is also 
sown in one direction, and some in another; with patches 
of potatoes, mangel-wurzel, kidney-beans, &c., amongst 
it; so that it presented to the eye the appearance of one 
of those straw table-mats of different colours which one 


' has seen. 


Here and there vou saw villages lying in the midst 


_of the corn plain, and large woods, but not a hedge, and 


few scattered trees ; the long rows of those marking 


out the highways, being the only dividing lines of the 


country. As we passed these trees, we observed that 
they were principally apple, pear, plum, cherry, and 
walnut trees. One could not help feeling how these 
trees would be plundered in England, being set, as it 
were, by the very road, for that purpose ; and, indeed, 
here thorns fastened round the boles, and stuck between 
the branches of the cherry trees, where the fruit was 
ripening, spoke clearly of marauders. . . . 2... 
We passed through several of the Dorfs, or villages. 
They had a primitive, heavy, and thoroughly agricultural 
air. The houses are built of stone, large and heavy, 
and each having a great round-headed gateway lead- 
We ob- 
served numbers of women at work in the fields, without 
shoes, stockings, bonnets, or caps. They were healthy, 
contented, sun-burnt creatures, many of them pictar- 
esque enough for any painter of primitive life. What, 
however, riveted our attention quite as much, were the 
country wagons and horses. The wagons are the odd- 
est old jumbling things imaginable. What a contrast 
to the jolly fat horses, and ponderous painted wagons 
The set-out of a first-rate Eng- 
lish farmer or miller, to say nothing of the wagons and 


_drays of the London brewers, cannot frequently be of 


less value than £300. Most of these vehicles may be 


_ worth from five pounds to five shillings, and are drawn 


by two or three horses a-breast ; the horses of a lightish 
bay or black, of a slouching look and gait, and harness- 
ed in ropes ; if there be four, the two foremost a long 
way a-head of the other two. 

The gentlemen’s carriages and “turn-out,” and 
the public vehicles, are treated with something al- 


| most approaching to contempt by one trained from 


childhood to the “ right and tight” and universally 
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handsomely appointed equipages of England, | 
whether they be those of the duke or the drayman. 
No English tradesman would show his face or his 
wife's bonnet in a carriage like that in which the 
Duke of Brunswick arrived at Heidelberg. The 
wagons of the peasants or Bauers seem more to re- 
semble the vehicles in which the Irish drag their 
turf from the bogs than any sort of carriage which 
is to be seen in England. 

Here comes one wagon with one horse, of course, on 
one side of the long great pole, with nothing on the 
other ; here another with three horses abreast, and strag- | 
gling so far apart as to fill the whole road, and make 
you look about to see how they are to pass without your 
being run over. They are generally on the trot, driven 
by a Bauer, in his proper and peculiar costume ;—in 
Baden, a large black cocked-hat, a long blue coat or 
blue jacket, a pair of blue hempen trousers, and strong 
boots. They sit in front of their wagon, and, with pipe 
in mouth and heavy whip in hand, go on smoking and 
cracking their whips over their horses’ heads, All the 
drivers, in fact, in this country, whether of wagons, eil- 
wagons, coaches, omnibuses, stage-wagons, or of the 
indescribable variety of odd vehicles that you see, keep 
up an eternal smoking and cracking of whips. The pos- 
tilion with his four or six horses, setting out with some 
nobleman’s carriage, goes off making the street resound | 
with the thunder of his whip, which is only exceeded in | 
noise by the clatter of his horses and the rumble of his 
vehicle over the rough stones, 

But we must not yet leave the Bauer and his wagon 
for the postilion—of him more anon. The Bauers come | 
trotting along to the market-town with all kinds of 
country loads ; bags of corn, hampers of fruit and vege- 
tables, straw and hay. Often, but more frequently in 
returning, they have loads of country people, presenting | 
the most varied groups and dresses ;—women, old and 
young, smart and homely, without caps or bonnets, or 
in the little close things which are cap and bonnet both ; 
and men of all sorts are seen in these wagons, sometimes 
from the gentleman to the sunburnt labourer. The pos- 
tilion, returning with his horses, ties them to the tail of 
the wagon, gets in, and with his miscellaneous compan- 
ions, sits laughing and chatting. Every one, or nine | 
out of ten, has in his mouth his long pipe with a large 
earthenware head, and all are smoking and merry. 

The wagons are often drawn by bullocks, and 
even by cows, for in Germany sex, and the peculiar 
duties it imposes, give no immunity from slavish 
field labour. But German wagons, like other things 
(rerman, have their bright side. They carry good 
big loads for one thing ; and they are light and 
elastic ; and after all— 

Might be introduced in England, to the great advan- 
tage of small proprietors, as well as for general use, 
where the country is hilly and the roads rocky. They 
will bend in an uneven way like a snake, and their 
lightness makes them far more fit for many purposes 
than our heavy and unyielding, and much more expen- 
ive carts. For such districts as Scotland, Wales, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and the hilly tracts of Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, they would be admirably adapted. 

Mr. Howitt is quite poetical on the subject of 
the happy English cow luxuriating in rich pas- 
‘ures and by still waters, when compared with her 
hard-worked and imprisoned German counter- 
part. 

The village of Rohrbach a haunt of the inhabi- | 
‘ante and students of Heidelberg, is selected as a 
dared srectun of the German dorf or village in ge- 
heral, 


ean houses had the same heavy look which the houses 
: A ps German dorfs commonly have, with plenty of old, | 
<t! roofs, and leaning gables turned towards the street ; 
aud great round-headed gateways in the farm-houses 
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leading into their yards. The streets, as is usual, were 


long, and paved with huge uneven stones. One side of 


the street was left unpaved fora little brook to run 
down it, and over this bridges of great stones were laid 
to the houses. Down the other side of the street ran 
another little stream in a gutter, and in this the 
were sitting and forming dams with their bodies, in 
which they nibbled, and ducked, and washed themselves, 
The whole long street, from bottem to tep, was full of 
these geese. Some of them, in flocks, were flying up 
and down, and making no little clangour. As usual, 
there were the brunnens spouting out their never-ceasing 
water into their great troughs, and women collected 
with their tubs about them, in full gossip ; and the cows, 
released at this the peasant’s dinner time, half-past ten, 
from their yokes and labour, also crowding round the 
troughs to drink. Plenty of funny-looking children, 
and some other grown-up people completed the scene. 
The children are odd little objects ; thick, well fed, 
and with plenty of hair, in German fashion ; the little 
girls in bodices, which seemed ready to burst with 
plumpness, and all, however small, with their hair in 
tails; the larger having their tails hanging down their 
backs, and the smaller, having theirs brought from the 
sides of their heads in hanging bows to their ears, over 
which they pass. Most of them were without shoes 
and stockings. The boys were going in groups, with 


_ereels on their backs, to the plain to colleet grass for 


the cows. 

One picturesque group, having amongst them a lad 
with his father’s cocked hat on, we prevailed upon, by 
the offer of a kreutzer, the third of a penny, to stand 
and be sketched. 

Such groups are represented on the page by 
spirited wood-engravings from designs by Sargent ; 
and we may say of all these marginal and other 
embellishments, that they are truly illustrations 
of the text, and not merely decorative irrelevancies 
or pretty impertinences. The peasants of this 
dorf are said to be Jews, agricultural Jews! a thing 
not easy for an Englishman to conceive.—Here is 
a pleasing out-door picture, which moreover tells 
a story of national manners. 


As we returned, we saw large groups of peasants din- 
ing under the trees in the fields. Women were bring- 
ing from Heidelberg large baskets on their heads con- 
taining provisions. The dinners seemed principally con- 
tained in two large pans or dishes ; one of soup, and 
one of small puddings called noodles, floating in sauce, 
or something of a pudding kind in a fluid state. Some 
of these puddings were little balls of flour and potatoes, 
dotted with little lumps of fried black bread, and which 
to a too fanciful eye looked like raisins. The people lay 
or sat, men and women, round the large dishes, all eat- 
ing together out of them with long spoons. They formed 
picturesque groups: the men stripped ; the women, 
many of them, in bodices of red-stripped linen, of which 
the Germans make their bed-ticks, and which look very 
lively. Many of the girls too, bronzed with the sun, 
looked all health and solidity. About stood boots, which 
the men had pulled off to cool their feet as they lay at 
rest, baskets and stone bottles. Two boys were dining 
under a tree on brown bread and little pears, which they 
drew from a bag, and seemed to divide very carefully 
between them. These boys had nothing to drink, and 
said they were accustomed to have nothing to drink to 
their field dinners, not even water. The homeliness of 
the fare of these peasants would no little astonish the 


| stomachs of our bean-and-bacon devourers of our harvest- 


time in England. 

Mr. Howitt was particularly struck by the uni- 
versal Sunday practice of the people of the towns 
all over Germany, whether Protestant or Papist. 
With one consent they run away to the country :— 

It would shock the religious of England to see how, 


on a Sunday, the Germans of all classes are flocking off 
into the country, as on all other leieure occasions, ia the 
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summer : to see, early on Sanday mornings, families of | of fuel, or dragging great bundles of boughs down the 


sobriety and of high standing, and even those of grave 
professors, setting forth for a long day’s excursion. By 
seven o’clock you will see them going out, having not 
the least idea that to resort to some distant village 
amongst the hills, perhaps to go to church there, perhaps 
not, but at all events to proceed to some rural inn, and 
there, or in the woods, spend the day in social enjoy- 
ment, has anything at all amiss in it. Nothing is more 
common; and on these, and on all such occasions, they 
will do what would never be thought of in England. 
They will take tea and sugar, and if necessary, fine 
bread; and eating and drinking of their own, will pay 
the good-natured landlord for his attendance and the 
use of his house. 

One delightful Sunday in August ’4] was thus 
spent by Mr. Howitt and his family, among the hills 
and woods, with some German friends. Of this 
adventure there is a beautiful description, of which 
we shall merely notice the close; premising, as Mr. 
Howitt carefully does, that before setting out on 
their rural ramble they had attended service at 
nine o'clock :— 

As we approached Guiberg, we saw it standing amid 
its corn-plots; its garden-plots all unfenced, its green 
sloping fields, and its scattered fruit trees, having a very 
sweet but very German look. When we entered the 
village itself, of course it was like all German villages 
—the same scene of heavy heuses, most of them having 


their lower story occupied by their cows; of heaps of 
wood, ploughs, and wagons; but around it lay delightful | 


old bowery orchards, and in one of these belonging to 
the Wirthshouse, or inn, we dined. With a bottle of 
the country wine, some roast beef, and plenty of cherries, 
for which this village is famous far and wide, we made 


as merry as if we had been dining with Joe Miller him- | 


self. The children from the neighbouring orchards came 


about to look on, to whom we gave bread and meat, 


which they were at first too shy to take, but when we 


turned our backs it vanished with a wonderful velocity. | 


Two boys were set by a gentleman of the party to see 


which could soonest devour a piece of black bread for | 


three kreutzers—one peuny—which they did to their 
own danger of choking, and great merriment of the 
spectators. Others were set to hop for a kreutzer; and 
watching this, and a set of bauers playing at nine-pins, 
the time soon fled by. We went on, and took tea at 
Bommerthal, where the hostess, a village belle who had 
probably never seen tea before, for the party took it with 


thein, boiled it in a dirty pan, and made an awful and 
untouchable mess of it. The bauers were in the public- | 


houses in this village, singing and drinking in a manner 
that would have horrified Sir Andrew Agnew, and made 
us think that, for a serious and sentimental nation, the 
Germans had the least show of being a religious one 
imaginable. oo 

We proceeded in a fine calm and shining evening to 
the last village before our return, Neckergemiind, down 
a green valley, at the feet of steep old beech-woods, and 
past old water-mills of a primitive character. The whole 
country in itself was charming, but was like a country 
iu a dream,—a country without animals. There were 
neither cow, horse, sheep, swine, hare, pheasant, par- 


tridge, or scarcely any bird to be seen. In such acoun- | 


try in England we should have seen flocks and herds; 
and, towards evening, the hares and pheasants would 
have been seen feeding on the outskirts of the woods in 
scores, and we should have heard the partridges calling 
each other together for the night. 1 
even of a winged nature, except a few small birds and 
one solitary crow. 

They reached Petersthal, or the Valley of Peter, 


lying among the hills, and swarming with human | 


life. The people here were Catholics :— 
Everywhere in these valleys you see the people busy 
in their possessions. Men and women and children are 
at work in the fields. Down the hills come women and 
enildren from the woods, carrying on their heads loads 


Here was nothing, | 


narrow hollow ways after them. Others are cutting 
grass for the pent-up cattle;—women are mowing much 
oftener than the men. Below are groups of women with 
bare legs, washing by the clear stream. Quantities of 
linen are spread out to dry and to bleach; and round the 
houses are stalking plenty of fowls, while a large dog 
barks at you from his kennel as you pass the mill, or 
little poodles, with cock-a-side tails, bark at you from 
| the cottages, and geese clap their wings and clangour in 
| the brook. 
_ This Petersthal is a great place for bleaching and 
washing, and all along lay the white patches of linen on 
the green meadow grass, and groups of the stoutest and 
| most healthy-looking girls stood washing by the doors as 
_ we passed ; while numbers of children ran about, many 
| of them with nothing more than a shirt on. Here was 
| one holding two cows by a rope tied to the horns, to 
| graze by the wayside, and here another holding a goat. 
It was harvest time, and hot weather. The women were 
| cutting their harvest, the men being gone to the greater 
| harvest of the plain. 
| The Catholic character of the valley was obvious by 
the little images of the Virgin in niches in the front of 
| the cottages as we passed. These images are of the 
| most wretched kind ; little things of gaudily-coloured 
| plaster, bought of the wandering Italian dealers. But 
| at the head of the glen stood a little chapel, which is a 
| perfect specimen of what you find so commonly in Catho- 
lic districts, at once indicating so much devotion and so 
, much poverty. 


_ We do not learn that Mr. Howitt thought his Sun- 
| day ill-spent, nor do we think it was; though the 
Sunday, every Sabbath, thus spent not only with- 
| out public worship, but without the deeper sanctity 
of serene stillness, and unbroken solitude, and the 
_self-communion of the immortal spirit with itself, 
would seem a strange perversion of the institution. 
The peasants of Germany appear to lead a hard 
life. Not only the direct stimulus of interest, but 
dire necessity render these small proprietors in- 
dustrious. ‘“ They labour busily early and late,” 
not only because they are labouring for themselves, 
_but because they must work, and work hard, or 
else starve :— 
The women and children all work as well as the men, 


| for it is family work ; nay, the women often work the 
hardest. They reap, thrash, mow, work on the fallows, 





|do anything. In summer, without shoes and stockings, 
clad in a dark blue petticoat and body of the same, or 
in other colours, according to the costume of the neigh- 
bourhood, and with their white chemise sleeves in con- 
trast with their dress, and with their hair burnt ofa 
singed brown, or into different hues, with the sun, they 
are all out in the hot fields. Nay, you may even see 
_women driving a wagon, in which two or three men are 
| sitting at ease smoking. They take the dinners to the 
fields; frequently giving to the lesser children a piece of 
bread, and locking them up in the cottage till they come 
| home again; the older ones being at the school till they 
join them in the afternoon. 


This would be thought a hard life in England ; but 
hard as it is, it is not to be compared with the condition 
of labourers in some agricultural parts of a dear country 
like England, where eight or nine shillings a-week, and 
no cow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no work in 
the winter, but dependence for everything on a master, 
| & constant feeling of anxiety, and the desperate prospect 
_ of ending his days in a Union workhouse, is too com- 
monly the labourer’s lot. The German peasants work 
_hard, but they have no actual want. Every man has his 

house, his orchard, his road-side trees, as we have seen, 
commonly so hung with fruit that he is obliged to prop 
_ and secure them all ways, or they would be torn to 
‘pieces. He has his corn-plot, his plot for mangel- 
wurzel, for hemp, and so on. He is his own master; 
he, and every member of his family, have the strongest 
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motives to labour. You see the effect of this in that 
unremitting diligence which is beyond that of the whole 
world besides, and his economy, which is still greater. 
The Germans, indeed, are not so active and lively as 
the English. You never see them in a bustle, or as 
though they meant to knock off a vast deal in a little 
time. You never witness that scene of stir and hurry 
that you often do in England; that shouting to one 
another, and running, where the need of despatch rouses 
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| ness about them, except their orchards and vineyards ; 
inwardly, how dingy, and dirty, and cheerless! In 


| 


all the life and energy of the English character. They | 
are, on the contrary, slow, but for ever doing. They 


plod on from day to day, and year to year—the most 
patient, untirable, and persevering of animals. The 
English peasant is so cut off from the idea of property, 
that he comes habitually to look upon it as a thing from 


winter, instead of the blazing fire casting its pleasant 
glow on all the walls, a black iron stove in a corner 
seems to make the gloomy place gloomier. There are 
troops of children, none of the cleanest, often seeming to 
have their large heads set on as large bodies, with very 
little neck, and with very unkempt hair ; and the smells 
which proceed from one thing or another are inexpres- 
sible, and often almost stifling. This want of cleanliness 


'and neatness, and these repulsive smells, meet you in 


which he is warned by the laws of the large proprietors, | 


and becomes, in consequence, spiritless, purposeless, and 
at once the terror and the victim of the capitalists. The 
German bauer, on the contrary, looks on the country as 
made for him and his fellow men. He feels himself a 
man; he has a stake in his country, as good as that of 
the bulk of his neighbours ; he is content with his black 
bread, because his labour has at once created it and 
«sweetened it to his taste, and because no proud man can 
threaten him with ejection or the workhouse, so long as 
le is active and economical. He walks, therefore, with 
2 bold step ; he looks you in the face, with the air of a 
free manu, but of a respectful one; and he knows that 
when he dies, he shall not be buried between the vile 
hoards of a pauper’s coffin, threatening to fall asunder 
before they reach the grave, nor be consigned to the 
knife of the surgeon; but his children will lay him by 
his fathers, and plant the rose, the carnation, and the 
cross on his grave—Zum Andenken des frommen Vaters 
to the memory of the good father—and will live the 
same active and independent life, on his native soil, or 
seek it in America or Australia. 

Hence his continual activity and content. He has no 
ambition to be other than he is; he wears the costume 
which his fathers wore; the long coat, and cocked or 
hollow-sided hat, the bauer’s costume, and he turns 
everything about him to account. 

We have aiready seen how perseveringly the women 
and children gather grass and weeds everywhere for the 
cows. Nothing that can possibly be made ure of is lost. 
The children may be seen standing in the siream in the 
villages carefully washing weeds before they are given 
to the cattle. As we meet them and the women with 
large bundles of grass on their heads tied in large cloths, 
oue cannot but call to mind the immense quantities by 
our highway sides and great green lanes in England, and 
by wood-sides, which grow and wither, which might 
support many a poor man’s cow. 

We leave it to our readers, in contrasting these 
conditions, to draw their own inference. The 
frerman peasants turn everything that grows to 
account, and improve every inch of the soil, so 
that a slovenly-looking surface is in reality more 
productive than the trimly-dressed fields of our 
most scientifically cultivated farms. The great 
drawback on German domestic life in the eyes of 
the English is, of course, the dirt, and carelessness 
or sluttishness, which converts their humble homes 
into a kind of purgatory to cleanly people. It is 
however truly said, that women, whether matrons 
or maidens, cannot be at the same time occupied in 
hard field-labour, and, like the English housewife, 
Washing, scouring, mending, and making the cot- 
tage home a paradise of neatness and beauty. The 
houses of the German peasants are generally their 
own. They are substantially built of stone, and 
“re roomy ; and, what is more to the purpose— 

It is probable that they have less real anxiety in 
em than those of the English; but, in all else which 
makes our humble homes attractive, what a contrast! 


thot, ° ° . ° 
wardly, there is little of the picturesque or of neat- 
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all the houses of the common people. In country inns, 
where the English have not been accustomed to go, you 
find it a most difficult matter to harden yourselves to 
the endurance of passing a night. In the houses of the 
burgher class it is too often the same. A sense of want 
of cleanness, a feeling of grit and dust under your feet 
on the naked floor, fill you with disgust to everything ; 
but how the pungent and peculiar smells of common 
German houses are compounded it would be difficult to 
Even in good houses in cities, where suites of 
rooms are let, especially where there are shops below 
them, you have such over-powering odours as make them 
intolerable. With this nuisance, no doubt, sour-krout, 
sour paste—with which, spite of the superiority of 
yeast, they still persist to leaven their bread, and which 
therefore stands long fermenting in their kneading-tubs 

a sort of sour curds, and soft cheeses, with which you 
see the children’s faces often smeared from eyes to chin; 
their tobacco, their oils and vinegar in their perpetual 
salads, have pretty close connexion. Into such houses 
as I have had oceasion to enter, as into country inns, 
bauers’ houses, and those of tradesmen, many of them 
carrying on much business, I have seldom or never been 
surprised by an air of neatness and cleanliness, but have 
often been so nearly stifled as to be obliged to make a 
speedy retreat. One cannot conceive how these people 
can live in it; but custom has made them entirely un- 
conscious of all this, and probably these “ aromatic 
gales” and rich atmospheres may even to them have 
become charming. 


say. 


Mr. Howitt has not vet, we suppose, seen the 
Sanitary Report lately circulated ; nor the Vicar 
of Norham’s Tract on the wretched cottages of the 
industrious Northumbrian peasants. Many of these 
rack-rented hovels, from which the tenants are 
liable to be ejected every half-year, are, we make 
no question, kept with as great neatness as is pos- 
sible, and are, in the season, embowered in roses, 
and creepers. But something more is required. 
When Mr. Inglis travelled in Ireland, he, at first, 
cs he tells us, was delighted to see a cottage with 
a rose or honeysuckle trained to its walls; but 
by and by he knew better, and hailed, instead of 
these flowery decorations, the reeking dung-heap 
—which spoke of potatoes in harvest, and “ the 
bellyful ;” now the great want of England, as it ever 
has been of Ireland. 

In Germany the Scottish saying, that “ women's 
wark is never done,” is peculiarly appropriate. 
There must ever be some kind of out-door work 
going forward for women, where there is as con- 
stant a rotation of crops as those of a market 
gardener ; carrots, poppies, hemp, flax, saintfoin, 


lucerne, rape, and all sorts of turnips, with peas, 
_ beans, vetches, madder, Indian corn, tobacco, millet, 


&c., &c., coming each in turn. 
You may see the Rhine-plain cleared in fine weather 


_in a fortnight of all its corn, the greater part of the 


ground where it stood again ploughed up and prepared 
for turnips or green food for autumn; and the girls in 
their great straw-hats busy hoeing the tobacco. 

These girls, as I have said, are very picturesque ; 
most of them bare-legged, and, according to the part of 
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the country in which they live, in the quaint and showy 
costume of the district. In one place, in those great 
broad straw-hats, wide as umbrellas; in another, in 
little white caps or little black ones, covering just the 
back of the heatl; here with a black - handkerchief 
thrown over the head in the form of a hood; there with 
a red one in the same style; and in a third district with 
a white one. 
red handkerchief, much in the French style ; in another, 
with broad black ribbons hanging from the back of their 
high-peaked bonnet down their backs ; in others, a black 


hat, much like the Welch women; and in others, with | 


nothing at all on their heads, but having them exposed 
to the full blaze of an intense sun. Everywhere they 
are as healthy-looking as possible ; and as they go from 
the field with their hoes on their shoulders, you cannot 


avoid remarking their upright figures and their free | 
gait. Few of them are of more than the middle size, most 


under it ; but they are built broad and strong, like little 


towers; and yet, spite of modern notions, have a most | 


wholesome, heartsome, agreeable, and good-natured 
look. In fact, they far surpass in general the ladies of 


the educated classes, who, owing to the absurd system 
of swaddling in their infancy, and to tight-lacing and 
little exercise afterwards, present frequently the most 
lamentable spectacles of high-shouldered women imagin- 
able. It is well for the beauty of the rising damsels 
that this swaddling system is now falling into disuse ; 
but the grown-up young ladies are so strikingly marked 
by it, that you may almost to a certainty know a Ger- 
man girl from an English one, by only looking at their 
hacks at a distance. 

The old women look like ugly good-natured 
witches, and they labour on contentedly and in 
dustriously to the last. 

When one remembers that each peasant family 
is labouring for itself, the following picture does 
not lack attraction. The corn harvest is over, and 
the groups of reapers have returned from the great 
plains :— 

The latter part ofthe year, of course, is fully employ- 
ed in gathering in their various crops. Pulling their 
hemp and flax, which you may sometimes see them beat- 
ing the seed ont of, in the fields, into an outspread sheet; 
getting their tobacco, and drying it in the upper parts 
of their houses, where they have contrivances for lifting 
up the tiles with little pegs to let in as much air as they 
want; or by hanging it to dry in open sheds, and on the 
walls of their houses, under shelter of the projecting 
roofs. In gathering and pitting their turnips, potatoes, 
mangel-wurzel, and other roots ; and in their fruit-ga- 
thering. About the end of October the walnuts are 
battered down with poles, and the leaves all carefully 
swept up for manure. There are ladders everywhere 
reared into the trees. Those fine blue plums which hang 
by such millions by the waysides, and would tear the 
trees to pieces if they were not carefully secured, are 
gathered and converted, some into prunes, some into 
brandy, and others used for those nice large plum tarts 
or cakes, of half-a-yard wide, which they bake on tins, 
with the plums cut in halves, and stuck with the split 
side upwards all over them. Wagons are standing 
under the road-side apple-trees, with their patient cows, 
awaiting their loads. The families are all abroad, 
father, mother, and children, collecting their stores. 
Baskets fall of ruddy apples are standing about, and 
showers of golden apples are lying in the green grass. 
\ great portion of this fruit is intended for cider, or as 
they call it, apple-wine, for their own consumption. 


Next comes the vintage, the crowning harvest 
of the year, which does not commence till about 
the 12th of October, though, of course, this must 
be regulated by the particular season. Vineyards 
do not seem profitable to small proprietors. ; 


The vine culture is not considered a profitable one, 
and the growers are, for the most part, poor. 


there acelebrated tract is a valuable pr perty:; but the 


In one part they have the head tied in a_ 


Here and | 


| small proprietor of an ordinary vineyard, like the smal} 


| proprietor of corn-land, is compelled to rush into the} 


_market at the very earliest day with his produce, and 
receives but the jackal’s portion of the profits. They 
are the dealer and capitalist in this, as in everything 
(else, who make the golden harvest. They who kuow 
how, not only to buy, but to hold, to mix, to give fine 


_in short, to impose cleverly on the credulous world. 


The vintage over, the simple peasantry, who have © 
pouched only a lean price for the harvest of all their la. © 
_bours, are busy again carrying up fresh manure into their ” 
vineyards, and dig and work there till winter stops them, | 


| which, indeed, now strideson apace. In November you 


see the Germans, men and women, envelope themselves 7 


in their great cloaks whenever they appear abroad, 
which they never lay aside again till spring. 

But the plodding industrious Germans have 
their seasons of leisure and relaxation, and their 
out-of-door pleasures, as well as their hard tasks, 
They have not forgotten the maxim, which has al- 
most fallen into oblivion, even among the little 
children of manufacturing England, that 


All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy. 


in the country, places of resort, where the different 
classes meet to dance in the open air; and their 


village wakes, the Airchireighs, are as regularly 7 


celebrated as were the parish Ales and Wakes of 
England three centuries ago. 


wake held at the Wolfsbrunnen, a favourite holi- 
day resort of the people of Heidelberg. It is a 
sweetly rural spot, in the valley of the Neckar, 


-embosomed in solitary woods and high hills; and © 


an inn, near the Brunnen, affords, in its grounds 


the kind of sylvan shades, and rustic bowers and 7 


benches, which makes the place, in some degree, ap- 
proximate the tea-gardens of our large cities. 
On most days in summer, but especially on Sundays 


and holidays, people flock hither both from the town and | | 


the country. Groups are found sitting at the tables, un- 
der the trees and sheds, with wine, beer, and pipes, 
curds, coffee, and other refreshments. 
ing about the private walks in the woodlands ; some are 
lying on the dry turf of the hill slopes; and others are 


looking in admiration at the fish in the fountain, the 7 


pools, or the little brook beyond. . . . . 


On Tuesday the 12th of July, was one of their wakes, § 
or kirchweighs, at the village adjoining, and it was of © 


course a great day at the Brunnen. As we dressed in 
the morning, we saw crowds of people going out that 


way; young people in their best, and musicians with | 


their books and instruments. In the evening we walked 
thither, and a gay scene it was. All along the way 
parties were going and coming. They were of all 
classes, but chiefly of those from the tradesmen and their 
families down to the working classes. All were well 
dressed; the young shopmen and mechanics, of course, 
imitating the students in dress and manner as much as 
possible; the young women were very well dressed, but 
all without caps or bonnets, as is the universal custom 
of those of the ordinary class. They have generally 
very well-shaped heads of dark glossy hair, which is 
dressed in a very nice and graceful manner, and nothing 
can be more pleasing than their appearance, as they 
thus walk out into the country, having on nothing more 
than they wear in the house, except a shawl. Many of 
them are pretty, and all, from their simple and out-of- 
door habits, have a clear hue, and tone of health and 
glad-heartedness about them, which is a beauty itself. 

As we approached the Brunnen, we saw a dense crowd 
‘re. The sheds and tables were all occupied. There 


4? 
4 


and fashionable names to the growth of nameless hills, | 


In the towns the working classes have their 7 
balls and concerts; and, happier stiil, they have, — 


The nature of these — 
amusements is illustrated by a description of a 7 


Some are stroll- 7% 
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into the jae were groups of fierce-looking, whiskered and smoking | 
hee, ang mae students ; other groups of families, with their choppin, 
. They or glass measure of wine, and bread and butter, or 
pry thing cheese, and sundry cakes, enjoying themselves in quiet 
10 know ma as they looked on the gaiety around them. The upper 
ive fine (am outside galleries of the house were filled with gay spec- 
»Ss hills  tators. Donkies were standing ready saddled for such 
rid. °) 9 as chose to hire them for the young women returning to 
ho have | te town, and music announced that dancing was going 


on near. This we found wasin a large shed close to the 


their la. ~ ; 
7 inn. Several of the trout reservoirs were planked over 


ito their 


heges, 4 vazers surrounded the dancing scene. There was a sort 
mselves 9 of orchestra at one end, at which twenty couples were 
abroad ¢ waltzing. It would have looked strange in England to 
’ % see shop-boys and girls, nay, shoemakers’ and tailors’ 

4 apprentices, joiners, smiths, boots, or anybody, waltzing 

s have ) with their smart-dressed girls in the shed at a country 
d their ~ wake. It would want but this to put waltzing out of 
tasks, © fashion with all the other classes of our countrymen. 
has al- But Germany is the country of waltzing; the waltz is 
. littl the universal and almost only dance of the people, and 
e Atte they could just as well live without tobacco as it. From 


the Germans, and are as happy as if they were in Para- 
dise; nay, What would Paradise be to them without a 
long pipe, a tall glass of beer, a smart girl, and a brisk 
waltz? The dancing indeed, here, would not have dis- 
vraced a splendid saloon. . . . Here and there 






| their was a student in the circle, dancing with some pretty girl 
ularly of Heidelberg ; and we could not avoid being reminded 
- f > of Goéthe, as he describes himself in his life, mixing in 

es 0 > -uch scenes at Frankfort, with the fair girl destined 


afterwards to figure as Margaret in Faust. 


There was no quarrelling nor drunkenness; and 


rather carly hour for Germany, many of the 
revellers were seen sauntering back to town by 
cight o’clock. The non-observance of Sunday in 
(rermany is deprecated by Mr. Howitt, though not 
upon the Agnew principle. He wishes to see the 
Sabbath a day of complete rest for artisans, and 
4s far as is possible for servants and shopmen, 

It is melancholy to see young men, who have been 
confined all the week, dangling about in the shops, 
where they have seldom anything to do, leaning with 
their shoulders against the door-posts, when they should 
e in the free air, breathing health of both body and 
mind, 

Lhe Kirchiweigh of every village is celebrated for 
several successive days. It is a season of general 
rejoicing and visiting; of eating and drinking, 
dancing and playing, and social merriment. It is 
like the Handsel Monday and Hlandsel Tm sday, NC, 
of Scotland. Monday and Tuesday are the great 
feast days, but Sunday is the grand holiday; and, 


to prevent people walking into them, and a throng of 


» the highest saloon in Vienna or Berlin, to the lowest | 
» shed in the village, or to the village green, round spin | 


/ to Pesth. 
the Germans far excel them in this species of life. 


though the gaiety was kept up till a very late, or | 


By a we Tuesday afternoon, they Lury the weigh, that is, 
rhe. the garlands that have been used, and conclude the 
well ‘estival with a grand drinking-bout. 

UTSE, ‘ Vield-sports, from the tenure of the land, are 
“h as little known in Germany, Free, happy England 
Jeo rs comparatively, since the French Revolution, 
mally oo country where game is exclusively pre- 
ch is ved, at the expense of the industrious, for the 
hing amusement of the rich. Hunting and coursing in 
they their fields, will not be submitted to by the sturdy 
oa German | ‘asantry, though the attempt has been | 
t-of- made to introduce those sports, and English packs 
and of hounds imported by some of the Princes; but the | 
If. ; Peasants resolutely and wisely resist the innova- 
owd ion, Wherever it has been attempted to hunt on 
here their lands. 





“ 
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The German bauers and farmers have no faith, and it 
is quite impossible to persuade them, as it has been at- 
tempted to persuade the farmers in England, that it 
does their corn good to have it in winter ridden over 
and torn to pieces by a troop of horsemen. On the con- 
trary they insist on ei/d-schaden, or damages done by 
game, wherever deer, hares, or other game are encour- 
aged by the nobility to the injury of their crops; and 
the laws support them strongly in this, and give them 
damages strictly, so that many nobles and princes have 
yearly large sums on this score to pay. 

There is thus some shooting in the corn plains, but 
very little hunting. Where the nobility hold vast 
possessions in their own hands, as in Lower Austria, 
and in Bohemia and Moravia where the peasants 
are serfs, the pleasures of the chase are enjoyed by 
the nobility in all their amplitude and magnifi- 
cence.—These amusements of the nobles are, how- 
ever, less attractive to us than the out-of-door 
pleasures of the peasants. Considering that the 
climate is severe for many months of every vear, 
the Germans live more in the open air than any 
other European people. Many of their social 
pleasures—their wine, beer, and coffee-drinkings 
and concerts—are enjoyed in the open air. 

It is the same in every village, in every town, in 
every capital. Public walks, public music, cafées, and 
cassinos, coffee and wine-drinking, and smoking and 
knitting under trees, call out the whole population, high 
and low, great and small, old and young ; and there does 
not seem a care from Berlin to Strasburg, from Cologne 
Nay, much as the French live out of doors, 
All 
their musical art is called forth, and their greatest mas- 
ters are employed, to give a charm to this mode of social 
existence. Every means is adopted to give facility to 
the enjoyment of this taste. j , ; 

There is one advantage that their towns universally 
possess over ours; and that is, in the abundance of pub- 
lic walks, and public gardens and promenades, where 
every citizen can wander, or can sit and rejoice with his 
family and his friends. All round their towns, in gene- 
ral, you find these ample public walks and promenades 
planted with trees, and furnished with seats. . . . 
In England, every man takes care of himself, and makes 
his own nest snug; besides lighting and paving, little 
seems done for the public in our towns. Here, on the 
contrary, the public enjoyment seems to be the favourite 
and prevailing idea; and you see around you perpetual 
evidences of its working. The people have, in the out- 
skirts of their cities, their vineyards, and their summer- 
houses in them, where they can go with their families 
and friends. But they have, again, their great public 
gardens and woodlands all round their large towns, to 
ten or a dozen miles’ distance. They have similar places 
of more rustic resort, often on the most beautiful moun- 
tain heights, and in mountain valleys, to which they 
pour out on all Sundays and leisure days, in carriages 
and by railroads, by thousands. Here they have wine, 
and curds, and often dinners. Here they even come 
with their families, taking whole troops of children with 
them; and there you find them in old orchards, amid 
castle ruins, under the trees, and, in short, through all the 
surrounding hills and valleys. They dine in great family 
groups—the men sitting often in their shirt-sleeves; the 
children rolling in the grass; and the landlords hurrying 
about, dealing out plates and viands to hungry people, 
in a broil of what seems hopeless hurry. They after- 
wards smoke their pipes, drink their coffee, and go home 
at an early hour as happy as this earth can make them. 
In every country town and village it is the same. 


This constant source of humanizing pleasure, 
must add greatly to the cheerfulness and content 
of the mass of the people, and tend to keep them 
from grumbling at the pelitical institutions of 
their country— 
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All royal gardens, too, are open, and the people walk 


in them, and stream round the palaces, passing, in many — 


instances, through their very courts and gateways, just 
as if they were their own. Nay, the royal and ducal 
owners walk about amongst the people with as little 
ceremony as any of the rest. The Emperor of Austria, 
or the King of Prussia, does the very same. You may 
mect them anywhere; and little more ceremony is nsed 
towards them than is used towards any other individual, 
simply that of lifting your hat in passing, which is done 
to all your acquaintance, and is returned as a mark of 
ordinary salutation. You will see princes sitting in 
public places with their friends, with a cup of coffee, as 
unassumingly and as little stared at as any respectable 
citizen. You may sometimes see a Grand Duke come 
into a country inn, call for his glass of ale, drink it, pay 
for it, and go away as unceremoniously as yourself. The 
consequence of this easy familiarity is, that princes are 
everywhere popular, and the daily occurrence of their 
presence amongst the people prevents that absurd erush 
and stare at them which prevails in more luxurions and 
exclusive countries. 

The same open and general enjoyment of scenery ex- 
tends to all other estates and gardens. ‘The country- 
houses of the nobility and gentry are surrounded on all 
tides with public and private walks. They have seldom 


| witching spectacles and entertainments. Here is Strauss, 


there Lanner; here is Staudigl, there Lutzer; here is q 
ball at Sperls or Zum Zeisig; the Prater is to be magui. 


‘ficent with fire-works and VWolks-freude; the round. 


abouts will all be im full action; the entertainmen: at 
the Lust-haus most alluring; the stream of carriages 
and fashionable people on the drives most splendid. Go 


‘where you will, you will find thousands and tens of 


| year is reached. 
or woman can rest long. 


any fences about anything but their private gardens. | 


The people go and walk everywhere, and never dream 
of trespassing, nor are ever told of such a thing. This 
is one of the great charms of this country. All woods, 
with the rare exception of a deer park, are thus entirely 
open and unfenced. You wander where you will, with 
the most perfect feeling of giving no offence. Here are 
no warning-boards, no threats of steel-traps or spring- 
guns. A wisp of straw stuck on a pole, the usual sign 
in Germany of warniug, in vintage time, gives you no- 
tice that a private walk, which all the rest of the year 


is open, is then closed; or a wisp hung on the bough of 


a tree in the forest, tells you that the common people are 
not to ent bonghs there, or that young trees are planted, 
and you are not to tread them down. Everywhere ele, 
vou go where you please, through woods, valleys, mea- 
dows, gardens, or fields; aid while property is sacred to 
the possessor, nature is, as it should be, unrestrictedly 
yours, and every man’s, 

In this blessed freedom, and with this simple and 
thorough line of nature and of society, there is no coun- 
try in the world where social and summer life are more 
enjoyed thanin Germany. You are perpetually invited 
to join a party to a wood-stroll, to go to some lovely 
village in the hills or the forest, or to some old farm- 
house, where you get milk and coffee, and take bread 
with you perhaps; where you find a Zanz-bodexn, or shed, 
where the young people can have a dance; where the 
old sit, and look on, and smoke, and talk, and knit. Or 
to some old mill, where you have the same aeccommoda- 
tious; or to some inn, on an eininence overlooking a 
splendid country, as that of the Rhine or Danube, and 
where, on the terrace, the whole company will play at 
those simple games so much liked in Germany, as the 
black man, the blind cow, and others; where all, high 
and low, old and young, ran and laugh, and are as merry 
as so many boys aad girls. 

But it is in the capitals that this social out-of-door 
life is carried to the greatest extent, as well as to the 
highest pitch of perfection. The most celebrated bands, 
band-masters, and musical composers of Germany, are 
in daily requisition to give the highest impetus and cn- 
chantment to the popular enjoyment. . . . . . 

Vienna is the capital not merely of Austria but of 
German gaiety. Every day, instead of announcements 
of auctions and sermons, its walls are plastered with 
those of concerts, balls, soirées, music vereins, operas, 
plays, and Belustigunen or pleasure-meetings of a 
hundred descriptions; mingled with pilgrimages to cele- 
brated shrines —things not less picturesque and amusing, 
and often not less gay and festive. Every day the lover 
of pleasure, and the student of human nature and its 
yagaries, finds him-elf not at a loss foremployment, but 
distracted with a ho-t of alvertisem ‘nt. of the ino<t be 


thousands seated in the gardens, netting, knitting, talk. 
ing, listening to the musical bands, parading in the circle 
round the orchestra, drinking cotice or sugar-water, eat. 
ing confections and ices in the cassino. The Folks 
theatre will call you one way with its drolleries, the 
opera another; and at Sperls, or the fashionable Dom. 
mayer’s at Hitzing, you will find the dance going on iy 


the saloon, and the same crowd of family or friendly 7 
parties, seated in the area under the trees, which are all © 


hung with lamps, supping and knitting, giving at the 
same time one eye to the dance in the saloon, and one 
ear to the music in the orchestra. There are no people 


on the face of the earth that all summer long enjoy 
themselves like the Germans in their gay capitals; but 9 


autumn approaches, and the great climacteric of the 
The whole nation is astir. Not aman 


And so they roam abroad through the cities, and 
watering-places, and fine scenery of their country, 
or go into Switzerland, but seldom stray farther, 
Religious processions and pilgrimages are still 


among the amusements of the Catholic parts of Ger- | 


many, and also mummeries and grotesque dramatic 
representations resembling those which have Jong 
since become obsolete among our sober and ever- 
working people. The observances of the Carnival, 
the New Year, and other great holiday times, are 
very fully detailed in the “ Social Life of Germany,” 
and have a wonderful charm, were it only from 
reviving the memory of the merry old times of 
Merry England. But there is change in progress 


even in stereotyped Germany ; and the “ genteeler 


circles” are taking to the self-same dull road in 
which we have s» far outstripped them.  . Mr. 
Hlowitt quotes a writer in the public papers who 
eloquently laments the departure of the good old 
times, and the decay of the old German spirit, 
particularly in Munich, where,— 

The increasing importance of the city, the more inti 
mate connexions with the rest of Germany, the flourish- 
ing of the arts, and the resort of so many strangers, have 
introduced a new element of life, which, attacking that 
old south-German spirit on all sides, has driven it pretty 
nearly out of the field. 

* Before this became the case, tle tone of large com- 
panies was eusy, free, and familiar. Every one was 
suffered to feel himself of some account in them; ever’ 
one felt glad to be spoken to by another, though he had 
never seen him before; instead of making himself es 
clusive, every one was disposed to make advances. 
People were on this account inore pleased to be among* 
strangers, because all was put on a very household foot- 
ing. It was good gossiping with the old fathers, and 
the worthy venerable mothers. The young ladies wert 
easily satisfied with the harmless chit-chat which the 
young gentlemen engaged in with them in the homely 
high German of Munich. Bunt now people draw inte 
narrower circles; they become more select, more exclt- 
sive; society assumes a jiner tone, address clears its 
of its negligence. Those cf maturer years, whom yoe 
are able tu approach, are become more modish; th 
young people,in their external demeanour, elegant ; 
young ladies more chary. The great world begins 


grow cold, and people speak more and more of family 
life ; friends and relations draw together into house 

ae Unions for the winter entertainments, & 
Even the pic-ie 


] 
circie e IRs 


t home balls and coneerts, 
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rause, which become more frequent than ever, display the same | posed ; but their actual utility in making good 
whhed-. tendency ; 94 —— themselves in the illusion of | workmen is at once disposed of by the fact, that in 
agui- being in a family circle. . a nin, % ee ee 
; ;, ; ‘ s, and especially in blacksmith 
ound. “ In close connexion with this state of things is the handicraft ? P i. G » oh I and 
ni at -rowth of tea-drinking. Numbers have already freed OTdinary carpentry work, Germany, with its a 
Tiages themselves from the evening bumper, and numbers more cient wanderschafte, is whole centuries behind Eng- 
- Go threaten to do it; to such a degree that the first journal Jand. Three months spent in London or Sheffield 
ens of lite literature, which after an absence of many ,. . , 1 
, talk. j oh was lately brought out here, held it in contempla- regen "1 syne ee ae 
circle tion whether it should not style itself‘ The Munich Tea- . S perrec acqs : ; , 
r,eat- 9 Joayes,? While breweries are rising on all hands to fur- | object of their wandering, than the three years 
Folks ich Bavarian beer to every quarter of the world, here, which it is the rule to spend in vagabondizing and 
sy the FP at the fountain-head, young gentlemen are quenching begging. On the other hand, the young men, in 
" al ; 7} 9 ¢ ilk: ie . “ : n ° - . 

Dom their thirst with water and milk ; and ladies who for | the course of their travels, acquire a more enlarged 
on WW merly ordered a good cordial night-cap at least from the en al f lif ik ‘ledge of their own 
lendly 4 doctor, now blush lest they should be thought to sip a | experience oO li€ o— now ge 1€1 ( 
areall 98 jittle in secret. Truly there are yet jolly fellows, who | country, than our artisans, chained to the oar from 
at the ©) atthe evening Wirthshaus table sing boisterous student- boyhood to premature old age, have any opportu- 
id one -ongs, and war-songs from Korner, talk loud and vehe- | nity of doing. Their rambles, at the period of life 
people mently, and send over their heads clouds of smoke and : 7 ; 

mene) } ‘vy are take > also tend to the formation of 
enjoy © fumes of beer, while they whisper to one another how they are taken, ma) Iso tend t 





3; but i drearily the fine tea-drinking folk drag through the % firm constitution and a sound state of health; as 


of the 4 winter, and how glad they are at the first burst of fine the craft usages and the customs of the country 
aman | weather to fly off to the Alpine regions that show them- prevent them from being exposed to great hard- 
nage —— if = pine a oe epee &4Y | ships or want of food, clothing, or lodging, while 
, ife still maintains itself with sound of guitar and Alpine | x : 
$s, and : . en . ° > ‘els shor ‘e we are done witl 
: >) song, the report of rifles, and jubilee of kirchweighs, | ©” their travels. In short, before — d aes 
try, |) \chich may almost be heard in the streets of our city. | the wandering German artisans, we begin to wish 
rther. 77 “ But we don’t merely drink tea and grow exclusive, , that our hard-working youth could enjoy the same 
» still we are full of interest for the new literature. We talk | long season of leisure and thought, in which to 
f Ger. © ofartandscience. The English language is everywhere | 4046 up knowledge, health, and poetical images, 


matic | studied,even more than the French. An English leaven, 
; raat 


 ifus south Germany, has re: eee and ennobling recollections, to grace the whole of 
> Jong FF — i. aeemen. mightily, pnggesn: pein ; their future life ; provided always that their wan- 
-ever- has seized on our old habits by the very throat, threatens | der-yvears were free and voluntary. 

nival, § to annihilate them, and parades boldly before us, With | "he festivities of Christmas—the Christmas-tree, 
s, are & high pretensions of style and refined accomplishments. | the Christ-child, and Pelznichel, or Knecht Rupert, 


* The leaven works, not merely upwards, but down into | |, : . 
anys the lower grades. It has seized on the burgher class, , te rewarder of good children and the chastiser of 


from Those practices which 2 while ago were regarded as the | the naughty little ones,—draw forth all our 


1€8 of privileges of a high sphere, are now pronounced to be } author's poetry. And vet he justly questions the 
ogress a oa a eee ladies yp off hoo | wisdom, nay the morality of this systematic play- 
vgelhauien (the pretty little caps of gold or silver | ° os "es ; er .* 
iteeler ii. hag ‘ickery heating ¢ » children, whicl 
vy tissie, worn only on the back of the head so becomingly, ful trickery, and cheating of little children, which 
ad lil aud which are peculiar to Munich,) and put on silk he doubts may have a tendency to lessen the vene- 
Mr. B® bonnets. They subscribe to the cirenlating library,and | ration for truth in young minds. At all events a 
's who & engage : box at the reg The - comes speak | yery heavy charge made against the whole nation is, 
, writter er a : ay ( 4 F LS rs = re . 
od old ; German; they go no longer with the distaff into | ¢)4¢ truth is “far from being held so sacred among 
oni tie Heimgarten, but make formal visits, in order to speak ++ should } the ] f the; ost aal 
. 5 ‘ r 4 . ‘ . . > o 2 as : > eee : J ~ el s 
Pe to one another in French. So far as the increase of in- | em as it should be,—the heroes of their most cele 


me ‘ellectuality and intelligence go ‘tis well, but ’tis not so brated writers, of Goéthe and others, tell any kind 
re inti: HB well to see the old cordial jollity of the carnival turned | of fibs to help themselves out of scrapes. Who- 


ourish- : ps a aahony frost; and instead of the good old German | eyer has scen much of the private life of Germany, 
stan Bp sc angssmsings bands of wits and humour dur- in, we fear, have experienced a similar surprise, 
pretty planation found happy opportunity, and many a half. | Spite of the national boasts of the Deutsche Treue 

understood case a prosperous issue; a mere walking in und Deutsche Wahrheit ; German faithfulness and 
e com: rowds through gilded rooms takes its place, with stately truth. This is a fact which merits the most serious 
e we uutations and gentility without heartiness.” attention of a people sO proud of their improve- 
ae . We can hardly bring ourselves to sympathize ments in education ; and it seems wonderful,” con- 
elf es- in all of the worthy elders distresses. . tinues Mr. Howitt, “ that it has not struck them, 
vances. Many charming snatches of those popular rhymes that all the essential and beautiful of this Christ- 
nougs of Germany which are connected with holiday times | mas practice wi!l remain independently of these 
clay “> observances, and of the little songs and rhymes fictions.” As the Christmas Tree has some chance 
3 were f the children in their sports, occur in the work. of being introduced into this country, among the 
ich the It strikes us, that if as purely nonsensical, they are other less harmful picturesque customs of the Past, 
homely lore poetical than our own nursery rhymes ; but of which there is at present an ominous revival, 
poe this they may owe to the graceful English garb in we deem this hint worthy of especial attention. 
hy” which probably Mrs. Howitt has attired them. The customs of the New Year bear a close resem- 
om yoo Be. r. Howitt gives a graphic’and minute account | blance to those now deemed old-fashioned, though 
hh ; the of the wandering handicraftsmen of Germany ; a not forgotten, in Scotland. One of the sports pro- 
phe ‘ace even more interesting than the students. But | pet to the season, is identical with that which put 
Cail — singular customs are already pretty well | into bo furious a passion ” Auld Unele John,” in 
isebold ine erstood ainong us. These customs are, in Mr, | Burns's “ Hallowe'en.” It will be remembered that 
its, and Howitt’s opinion, less pernicious to the morals and | the testy bachelor drew a blank in the matrimo- 


ic “IE saractor of the young men than might be eup- | nial lottery, —and that because he— 
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Gat the toom dish thrice, 
He heaved them on the fire 
In wrath that night. 


Besides the numerous stated national holidays in 
the German towns, circles of friends and neigh- 
bours of congenial tastes form small societies, 
which they name their Avauchen ; literally little 
garlands. 


take tea, talk, read, and dance or play, according 
to the age or humour of the parties; and knit 
of course,—for no knitting, no German woman. 


Sledging is one of their winter amusements ; and | 


Mr. Howitt describes a favourite pastime of the 
children on the ice, which is exactly the hurly- 
hacket, of which the name is now almost lost in 
Scotland, though in country places the amusement 
is still known. Instead of the skull of a horse, or 


any thing that will move, which the Scottish | 


children adopt as a sledge or ice-seat, the little 
Germans purchase, at a very cheap rate, small 
vehicles adapted to this sport. Hurly-hacket, ac- 


cording to Sir David Lyndsay, was in Scotland a | 


royal pastime. It is alluded to by Sir Walter Scott. 
The Germans, like every other nation, entertain 
several absurd and prudish customs or etiquettes. 
Thus, for instance, though a damsel may be spun 
about like a whirligig, hour after hour, by a youth, 
or run away with by him in his sledge, téte-a-tte, 
far into the country, taking his arm in the streets, 
or anywhere else, would be considered either a 
flagrant breach ef decorum, or equivalent to the 
announcement of a betrothal. In their very mar- 
riage processions, the men walk first and the women 
follow ; and in church they sit like the Quakers, 
the sexes apart. Young people, though brothers 
and sisters, cannot live together in the same house 
if their parents are dead or distant ; anda bachelor 
cannot have a sister to keep house for him, with- 
out shocking German notions of decorum. Hav- 
ing endeavoured to harmonize the apparent phlegm, 
the exterior solemnity or formality of the demean- 
our of the Germans, with their inward sensitive- 
ness, Mr. Howitt proceeds, in the following pas- 
sage, to give the most elaborate and connected 
account of his idea of the German social character 
that occurs in the volume ; and it is probably, at 
least in substance, a correct estimate :— 

There is not a more social and affectionate people than 
they are. They are particularly kind and attentive to 
each other ; sympathize deeply in all each other's 
troubles and pleasures, successes and reverses. They 


form the strongest attachments, and maintain them 
through life. 


ing for each other that you seldom see in England. 
They go, as youths, often walking with their arms about 
each other, as only school-boys do with us. They put 
their arms over each other’s shoulders in familiar con- 
Versation in company, ina very brotherly way. I say 
nothing of that hearty kissing of each other on meeting 
after an absence, that to an English eye, in great 


rough-whiskered and mustachioed men, has something 
very repulsive in it. 


These signify the practice the members | 
have of making circulating visits once a-week, on | 
fixed evenings, to each others houses ; when they | 


Young men entertain that brotherly feel- | 


They make presents of memorials | 


to each other, and maintain a great and lasting corre- | 


spondence. 
enormous. Ladies who spend the morning in household 


to their numerous friends. It is in private social in- 


The correspondence of many Germans is | 


{ 
' 


vivacity and heartiness of their character. In the socia} 
‘and select circle of approved and approving friends, 
they throw off all formality, and become as frolicsome 
| and joyous as so many boys and girls. These same 
young men that in the street will go by you as swift a 
a steam-engine, and as dark as a thunder-cloud, there 
become the very imps of mirth and jollity. They are 
ready to enter into any fun, to act any part—to sing, to 
romp, to laugh, and quiz each other without mercy. 

They have indeed the faculty of becoming children, 
and even butfoons, without becoming ridiculous. They 
do not feel themselves foolish, and therefore don’t be. 


'come so. None but children in other countries can give 


themselves, body and soul, to the flow of their spirits, @ 


_and throw themselves headlong, and yet with safety, 
into the whirlpool of active enjoyment. 


and girlhood through life, and at any moment be as 
_frolicsome, as artless, as noisy, as happy as children; 
yet without ever letting go for an instant the saving 
guidance of a manly discretion. 


their happiness. 

/so much manly attachment in their friendships, so much 
propriety and endurance in their loves, so much conf- 

| dence and esteem in their social intercourse. 

| In similar circumstances, young men of other nations 

are apt to become impertinent and indecorous. We 

have heard English young ladies say, that, in all the 
familiarities of waltzing and festive parties, the German 
gentlemen have never shown the slightest disposition to 
pass the bounds of the utmost delicacy. They have 


given none of those looks, those squeezes of the hand, | 


and those private signals which English young men are 
but too apt to allow themselves. Yet here, again, i: 
another mark of the sensitiveness of the German char- 
acter. 
circle will thus combine and be as gay and alert a 
grashoppers, will, if one individual come in on whom 
they have not the same reliance, at once involve them 
selves in their cold formality; as a hedgehog, at the 
slightest approach of danger, wraps himself in his globe 
of spines, or as a snail retreats intoits shell. . . . 
It would be the most hopeless attempt to endeavour 
to engage them to be funny in any but their most ap 
proved circle ; a thousand bugbears of ridiculous offence 
would start up before them, and daunt them past all 
power of action or desire to please. 

There is no doubt that their political institutions and 
habits have had a great effect in producing this excess of 
sensitiveness, 

The effect of their political institutions on th 
character and habits of the German people has 
been of late so ably discussed by Mr. Laing, that 
we are content, upon this head, to say, that Mr. 
Howitt holds nearly the same opinions. Their 
caution is found to be extreme, and even, accord- 
ing to Mr. Howitt, appears phrenologically in the 
round, broad heads of the children. This exces 
sive caution is, it would seem, even carried the 
length of unmanly cowardice. A German will 
rarely risk his own safety to see fair play—or for 
the sympathetic love of justice—or indignation #& 
wrong done to the helpless. He dreads coming in 
for the “ redding-straik.” But when elevated and 
exhilarated by wine or music, or rather by their it 
fluence combined, a German will throw off his 
habitual caution. “ A song,” says Mr. Howitt, 
“will thrill through the heart of the whole em 
pire like an electric stroke, and produce the mo# 
instantaneous and universal enthusiasm; as W# 


, , : | evi as » ‘ S na , ? 
affairs, will also in the afternoon be as busy in writing | evidenced by the ‘Rhine song,’ on the threst 


of invasion by the French in the autumn of 1840. 


tercourse alone that the Germans display the genuine | But in this, and in all such cases, was the song any 


The grave Ger. | 
mans, strange as it may seem, can retain their boyhood | 


The fact is, that they 
have a purity and elevation of moral feeling, which is ce 
-at once their safety, their dignity, their honour, and cs 
It is this which gives and preserves © 


These same young men, who, in a particular | 
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thing more than the blazing match applied to the this country of several families living in one house: 


ready-prepared combustibles ‘ 

To the large—the ultra cautiousness of the Ger- 
mans, Mr. Howitt attributes their slow driving, 
and happy exemption from fatal accidents on 
their railways; and to their characteristic phlegm 
he ascribes their indifference or quiet submission 
to trifling ills or annoyances, which one second of 
well-directed energy might obviate. This charac- 
teristic indolence, or canna-be-fashed principle, be- 
longs, however, as much to a condition, or toa 
certain stage in the practical department of the 
social progress as to national character. Neither the 
plodding Scotch, nor the mercurial Irish, would too 
probably have dealt otherwise with the offending 
nail, which serves Mr. Howitt as an illustrative 
example, than did the phlegmatic Germans. This 
was a nail in a plank which tore the gown of 
every lady entering a steamer, and made the 
gentlemen stumble as they passed ; but which no 
German ever dreamed of knocking on the head by 


one stroke, until Mr. Howitt, on seeing his wife’s | ladies. 


gown caught, disentangled the robe, called for a 
hammer, and suggested the simple prompt remedy 
which made him at once be recognised as an Eng- 
lishman by an American present. Yet this is not 
exclusively German. The cottars of Glenburnie 
submitted to the “ broken brig” from day to day 
though it frequently upset their carts, and occa- 
sioned hours of toil andtrouble ; and poor Thaddy, 
in Castle Rackrent, acknowledged, that the big pin 
by which, in place of the proper button, he fas- 
tened his cotamore. pricked his chin a hundred 
times a day, yet he could not be troubled to get 
the button sewed on. Other instances which are 
cited to illustrate the obtuseness or apathy, and, 
indeed we must say it, real hard-heartedness, and at 
least passive cruelty of the national character, are 
somewhat narrow for the object in view; and 
may be rather individual instances than national 
characteristics. In apprehending strokes of wit 
and humour, the German seems to be what is call- 
ed “a slow coach.” A joke needs to be delibe- 
rately explained to him, or at least to some of the 
nation; now the subtle essence of the very best 
joke evaporates in explanation. We have, how- 
ever, seen this sort of dulness occur nearer at hand 
than Germany. 

As Mr. Howitt’s work is really more valuable 
for its insight into domestic life, and the minute- 
ness of its touches, than for what may generally 
be esteemed its more attractive qualities, we select 
the following illustrative homely passages in prefer- 
ence to those descriptive of city manners and shows, 
and picturesque scenery. 
sar the German ladies have an overstrained de- 

ty prudery about them, that form the most ridi- 
eee contrast to the homeliness of their manners and 
lamar and remind you of what Sam Slick (Captain 
ay fa !] says of the young American ladies putting 
gs of their pianos into trousers. They use no cir- 
iemeeation in expressions which, in England, are at 
0 a reg —_ and reduced toa very convenient 
” - Some of them will talk of sweating, and 
roby a and spitting, and will perpetrate these things 
ompany, as well as say them. But there is no- 


thin; ; 
Ging which tends so much to confound ranks, and puzzle 
700 as to the real standing of people, as the practice in 


Nobles may, and often do, let one or two stories of their 
house. You may have a Graf for your landlord, ora 
shoemaker. This, while it is considered no degradation 
to the man of real property and rank, affords a serious 
opportunity to others, whose trade and dependence con- 
sists in letting lodgings, to impose on the English, and 
creates in them, while fresh to the country, the strangest 
uncertainty ; at the same time that it leads them to the 
oddest conclusions as to the manners of the better classes 
of German society. While the graf or the professor lets 
part of his house, the genuine lodging-house keeper pre- 
tends to be a graf, or something approaching one. Our 
landlady, on our arrival at Heidelberg, pretended to 
possess a Baden patent of nobility, and to be somebody. 
She was, in fact, a very silly and mischievous woman ; 
and while on the one hand she would affect to be fright- 
ened at the sight of aman in his morning gown and 
slippers, would, on the other, sit, of an afternoon, eating 
goose-grease with a bread-crust instead of a spoon, as a 
luxury ! With such strange mixtures of ranks and per- 
sonages, it requires, at first, in the foreigner, the nicest 
discernment to decide who are, and who are not, real 
gentry, and to avoid the oddest errors, in judging of estab- 
lished manners. : . ‘ Shaking hands 
is 2 custom considered entirely English, especially with 
The Germans rush into each other’s arms; and 
with such impetuosity, on some occasions, that we are 
acquainted with a youth who is lamed for life through 
the very curious circumstance of having entangled his 
legs with those of a young and dear friend whom he un- 
expectedly met, after along absence, and was thus 
thrown down, and one of his legs injured. But they do 
not shake hands ; and we advise all English gentlemen, 
on first going to Germany, to be careful not to shock the 
feelings of the ladies, and especially the young, with 
offering their hands. The great German salutation is 
that of lifting the hat to one another, and to the ladies ; 
and to such an extent is this carried, that a humorous, 
as well as argumentative pamphlet has been lately pub- 
lished, by a very clever man, in Erfurt, who has been a 
good deal in England, recommending in preference, on 
many accounts, the English mode of salutation. He cal- 
culates that not less than six millions of dollars are 
yearly spent in the extra wear and tear of hats and caps 
in Germany. ° ° ‘ 
Before the French invasion, 
state must Germany have been in! The Germans are 
naturally a most contented people. Contented with 
their mode of living, the daily round of their pursuits, 
with the state of things as they find them. There is no 
people of the same numbers, or possessing a territory of the 
same extent in Europe, who have shown themselves so 
little disturbed by a thirst of foreign conquest and ag- 
grandizement. Iftheir neighbours would but let them 
alone, they would never meddle with their neighbours. 
fa te a 4S In fact, before that period, the 
Germans seem to have lived pretty much as the Dan- 
nites did of old, “every man doing what seemed good in 
his own eyes.” Little could have been the alteration in 
anything for many generations. They must have lived 
on and on,—the bauers cultivating, the professors teach- 
ing and dreaming, the gentry hunting in the woods, and 
the ladies cooking and knitting, just as their ancestors 
had done for ages. By what we see now, they must 
have been in a very homely condition indeed. The ma- 
nual arts must have been very humble ; their houses 
must have been very old-fashioned, ill furnished, and 
none of the cleanest. Their clothes, what an antique cut 
they must have had! Their locks, door-handles, keys, 
all sorts of household utensils, their furniture, their car- 
riages, their everything, how rude and homely they must 
have been! What a length their hair must have grown 
then ; what a length their coats must have been then ; 
what a length their pipes ; what a length their dreams ! 
Washing could not have been much in fashion ; for, even 
now, they are amazed at the English ; and in the inus 
they more commonly give you a wine-bottle and an oval! 
pie-dish, instead of a good capacious ewer and basin, than 


what an old-fashioned 


anything else. Such a thing as a piece of soap, or a elop- 
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jar, you never see in the bed-room ; and if you ask for 
water and a napkin, to wash your hands before dinner 
at an inn where you are not staying the night, they stare 
at you,and make a charge in the bill forit. As Diogenes 
said, on walking through the city, so would the old Ger- 
mans have said, had they gone througha city in another 
country, “ What heaps of things are here that I have no 
need of.” Roads even they had none 


sour kraut and sasuages, smoke their pipes, and drink 
their beer. 


ous, but substantial dwellings of the common 
people, we have already adverted to. The visible 
furniture is much the same as in English cottages, 
with the addition of the stove and the spinning- 
wheel, and the difference of the beds, which in 
Germany are universally small, stump beds, fash- 
ioned to hold but one person. It is to be feared 
that the Germans must consider the large beds of 
England, in which from two to a half-dozen indivi- 
duals are sometimes stowed away, as an indecor- 
ous and shocking arrangement. Individuals even 
of the lowest rank, accustomed from infancy to the 
delicacy of the exclusive single bed, must, there 
can be no question, find our custom more revolt- 
ing than we should a spoon, fork, towel, tooth- 
brush, or comb, used in comimon,——Among the 
working-people, the inen, 

As in England, are great freqnenters of the public- 
houses, where they all talk, smoke, and drink together, 
while the women at home get their children to bed, do 
the necessary mending and ordering of their affairs, and 
yossip a little besides. In winter, when they cannot go 
much out, the neighbours get often together around the 
stove, especially in the evenings, and tell over all the 
sagas and legends of the country, of which every place 
has abundance, or read their kalendar, or their folks- 
books, cheap little books bought at the fairs, which contain 
many of the old legends and stories extracted from the 
old romances. 

It is through the winter that they are busy dressing 
their hemp and flax, and the women all spinning and 
knitting. 


they did not want | 
them—they wanted only to stop at home, eat their | 


In an evening it is a common custom for the | 





i enchanted castle. 








. . . . , . 
oes ‘inconvenience in seeking out one’s friends. 
The cheerless and comfortless, dirty and odor- | 5 


| usual practice. 


under another, and Dritten Stock under a third. If you 
have not already possessed yourself of the exact intor- 
mation in which stock or story the family that you want 
resides, you must pull a bell at guess, for the name of 
the occupier of each stock nowhere appears. When you 
have done this, in a while you hear a click,and the door 
opens itself an inch or so. This is a sign that you can 
enter. 

The want of the easy device of name-plates on 
the doors, or under each bell-pull, leads to great 
The 
whole matter is ill-arranged. In the great com- 
mon stair-case—a perpendicular street—the stran- 
ger is as much astray as if ina wood. Ile feels, 
in the solitude of many closed doors, as if in an 
If he has not beforehand in- 
formed himself of the exact e/age on which his 
friend lives,— 

His only plan is to knock at the first door that he 
comes to; if somebody answers, to enter; and, if he be 
lucky, he will soon see ‘a dirty maid-servant most pro- 
bably issue from her kitchen, or come out above and look 
down through the banisters of the stairs at him, from 
whom he may learn where the family he seeks may be 
found. It is, however, quite as possible that at the very 
first door at which he knocks, he will hear somebody 
within call out “ herein,’ “ come in,” for this is the 
Instead, when a knock comes, of some 
one opening the door, as we do, they are so accustomed 
to have the wrong persons coming, that they let them 
take the trouble of coming in themselves. They there- 
fore call out “ herein,’ and you must open the door and 
march in, when it is very probable that, instead of your 
friends, you will find yourself in the midst of a large 
party at dinner; orin the study of a rusty old professor, 


five fathoms deep in his books and his next lecture ; or 


| state. 


will disturb the tete-a-tete of two lovers, or two ladies 
plunged in matters of as deep moment; or will rouse 
some worthy Hofrath from settling the affairs of the 
Though these mistakes are rather annoying to 
you, they are generally taken in the best humour by 
those thus broken in upon, for they are matters of daily 
occurrence. We have, however, witnessed instances in 


which the unlucky visiter has been received with very 


women to take their wheels and meet together at their | 


houses in rotation, where they tell endless stories, and 
make themselves very merry, while their husbands are 
at the wirthshouse; and these, as in all other countries, 
are “ the short and simple annals of the poor.” 


This is exactly the custom described by Burns: | 
P ' now the range of the house before him. 


On Fasten’s Even we had a rocking, 
To ew’ the crack, and weave our stockin’, 
And there was muckle fun and jokin’ 
Ye needua doubt; 
At length we had a hearty yokin’ 
At sang about, 
The Rockings, which were not confined to Fas- 
tens Een, were either spinning, knitting, or do- 
nothing social meetings of young people, for fun 


and song. They are described in the old Statistical | 


Account of Scotland, and are alluded to by many 
of the rustic Scottish poets in their songs. 

The manners of the middle classes present a 
stronger contrast to English modern usages, than 
do those of the country people. They,— 


Like the Scotch, prefer houses in which a family can | 


live on every separate story, and there are commonly 
two or three families of the most respectable and 
wealthy class in one house. One of those round-headed 
doorways, already spoken of, often forms the entrance; 
and it is quite a tour of discovery to find the family you 
want init. You see two or three bell-handles on the 
Qutside, sojmetinies with Ubep written under one, Unten 


freezing and disdainful looks, which said as plainly as 
looks could do,—* Mr. Blockhead, do mind another 
time and inform yourself of the stock.” 

The living, indeed, in these houses, exposes you to 
many Visits that, to say the least, are troublesome. As 


_ there is no porter, anybody walks in that is so disposed. 


The bell is pulled, the door is opened, and the house is 
at the mercy of the enterer. Whatever he be, he has 
He has only to 
present himself at every door in turn, and he is bade to 
walk in. You are thus often surprised by the most un- 
expected guests. Now it is a beggar, with a troop of 
ragged children at his or her heels. Now a wandering 
gesell, or journeyman, with his knapsack on his back, 
who wants to beg a trifle too, to carry him to the next 
town, or, as has oceurred to us, has taken the house for 
an inn, and wants to know if he can stay all night. 
Now it is a wandering tradezman, a seller of Eau de 
Cologne or some such thing, or a tradesman out of the 
town, who stalks in with a great bundle, makes his bow, 
and with all imaginable gravity begins unfolding his 
wares, and informs the lady that he thinks this and that 
is just what the “ gnadige Frau” has sent for; wheu 
both you and he at the same moment become aware, to 
mutual astonishment, that it is the * gnadige Frau” up- 
stairs, or downstairs, that the good man really intends. 
In this manner, too, enter your rooms collectors of sub- 


_ scriptions, proposers of plays and concerts, speculators 


oe 


' siiting-room, 


in lotteries; and in Catholic cities, monks with their 
little savealls in their hands, collecting for the hospi- 
tals. As your bed-rooms are all on the same floor, it is 
quite as likely that such early visiters as the monks or 
begging students will walk iuto your bed-room as your 
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HOWITT’s 


The interior of German houses have, to English eves, 
always a somewhat naked look. 
measure from the absence of carpets. 
uncarpeted stairs, and then find yourself on naked 
boarded floors. 
broad boards of pine, Jaid in squares of a large size in 
framework of oak. 
scoured, and the framework dark with paint or oil. In 
others, the floors are coloured of a reddish yellow, with 
a preparation of wax, which is kept bright and clean 
by a hard and heavily-weighted brush. And, here con- 
trary to the condition of the houses of the common 
peopie, and of too many of the lower grade of the 
burgher class, all is extremely neat and clean. The 
fioors, though of deal, are so white, or are so bright 
where coloured; that they give a very agreeable feeling 
of cleanliness, and the furniture, though often plain, is 
equally clean and neat too. There is an air of elegance 
about a good house, which makes up, in some measure, 
for the richness and wealth of ornament that we ave ac- 
customed to in England. In many cases, again, the 
floors are of hard and handsome woods, iaid down in 
squares, or in graceful patterns of different colours, in a 
mosaic style and richly polished. In the palaces and 
houses of the nobility and wealthy gentry, in winter, 
carpets are laid down; and in summer these inlaid floors 
are very tasteful, agreeably cool, and sometimes of sin- 
gular classic beauty. 


The Germans too are very fond of handsome ceilings; | 


and these have often more jabour and expense bestowed 

on them than any other part of the house. They are fond 

of having them painted in broad arabesque borders, and 

departments of gay colours; of having the walls too 
} 
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This arises, in a great | 
bd | 
You approach by | 


The pine is generally kept clean | 


sainted in a similar style, in a deep band below the cor- | 
} j 


nice, of classical figures and scenes in fresco, on these 
and on their ceilings. Paintings in fraines are not so 
numerously found in private houses as in England. 
These belong more to palaces and galleries. But you 
find casts, good engravings, and books in abundance. 
Add to these a not too crowded number of chairs, tables, 
looking-glasses, bureaus, and chiituniers, in many parts 
of Germany, of beautiful dark walnut wood, and you 
have a tolerable idea of a German drawing-room. No- 
where, not even in palaces, do you find that air of rich- 
hess, of snugness, of splendour,—in short, of general 
wealth and luxury, as you do in England; you find a 
plain and tasteful, and often more classic elegance. 
‘the stove is often a great eyesore to the room,'being of 
black cast iron, with its pipe carried up in various wind- 
ing shapes so as to throw out as much heat as possible. 
Smarter ones, of square cast-iron work painted, are fre- 
quent, and still handsomer ones of porcelain; but what 
is gained in beauty is generally lost in heat. Many of 
these stoves have no opening in the room, but are fed 
from the passage without, into which all the stoves of 
the story open, and where their mouths sre concealed 
by doors, looking like so many cupboards ; and in win- 
ter it is a good part of the work of one servant in a 
large family to go round and keep the fires in order. 
The Germans endeavour to persuade themselves and 
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and not at all weleome—that is, exactly when it 
suits themselves. Every one must admire the 
handsome ceilings of the continent, and those of 


These floors are generally made of | England must have a very meagre and beggarly 


appearance in the eyes of foreigners ; one also likes 
to hear of the chimney-sweeps being under the su- 
perintendence of the police,—as the profession lies 
somewhat open to the charge of dishonesty and 
extortiona—though we should certainly demur to 
the sudden thumping and rushing in the drawing- 
room chimney, while we sat quietly at our writing- 
desk, and at all the other awful consequences. The 
chimneys seem to be swept as in Edinburgh, and 
other Scotch cities. Conceive Mr. Howitt writing 
the description of his excursion to the Brocken, 
when all at onee a mysterious rumbling and 
thumping is heard in the chimney. 

Presently the stove-pipe, where it entered the ceiling, 
was driven violently down. <A round iron ball, as big as 
a cricket-ball, made its appearance, and after it a sort 
of besom. The sweep had dropped his machinery into a 
wrong flue, and finding it did not descend so far as he 
wanted it, had dropped his weight with such force that 
it carried all before it. Astonished at this sudden ap- 
parition, and at the stove-pipes tumbling into the room, 
I ran out, and alarmed the active but unconscious opera- 
tive. The maid had just left allin nicest order ; the 
wood soot had burst out in a dense cloud and filled the 
room, settling on chairs, tables, curtains, everything, 
chouugh to eraze the brain of a housemaid, and more 
especially of the mistress. “Ah!” said the black 
knight,“ itis nothing particular, nothing at all partien- 
lar.” He clapped his sooty ladder against the beautifully 
light-coloured and perfectly new paper; knocked up 
the stove-pipes again, trod the soot and dust unmere- 


| fully into the nicely waxed floor, let fall his heavy iron 


you, that these stoves are much superior to our fire- | 


vlaces, That our backs are starved in our rooms while 
vur faces burn, and so on; but nothing can make up to 
tue English for the cordial brightness andfriendly giow 
of their hearths; and we find that when Germans come 
to England, they are invariably enraptured with our 
lires, and the beauty of our chimney-pieces, and all their 
vrnhamental accompaniments. Stoves are a great com- 
furt in chambers, where you want the air tempering 
ouly; but in sitting-rooms, nothing but the absence of 


coals and the dearness of wood are the real causes of | 


the use of stoves. In Germany, coal is uncommon, and 
wood is generally as dear as coal in London. A_ house 
With four fires cannot be well supplied with wood under 
230 a-year, 

Mr. Howitt gives a ludicrous account of the 
chimney-sweeps, who are, like most things, under 
the regulation of the police, and who sometimes 
arrive to sweep the chimneys when least expected, 


scraper, of at least four pounds weight, on the toe ofa 
bystander, and repeating that it was nothing at all par- 
ticular, asked for his money, and withdrew. 

FRarly hours and simple living distinguish the Ger- 
nans. Three meals a-day are the usual order. The 
common people are astir extremely early, especially in 
summer, When wagons and carriages begin to roll about 
at two o'clock ; and after that time, every hour become 
more lively with the country people proceeding to the 
town with articles for market. The cooks and good 
housewives are off to market to make their purchases 
forthe day at five and sixo’clock. The peasant girls, of 
course, before that hour, are going along in streams, with 
their tubs or baskets on their heads, full of vegetables, 
eggs, milk, fruit, kc. Men who get up early tu study, 
or to work, often take some coffee directly they come 
down, and then breakfast with their family at six or 
seven o'clock in suuamer. This breakfast is, generally, 
simply coffee and bread, mostly without butter. Dinner 
is on table at twelve or one. The German cookery 
abounds in soups, vegetables, and sausages, of various 
kinds, sour kraut, of course, salads of as many kinds, 
amongst which a particular salad, made of cold potatoes 
with vinegar and anchovies, is a great favourite. Their 
meat, like most continental meat, is very lean. Their 
beef, though lean, good ; their bullocks being fine, but 
killed just at that state in which we should Legin to feed 
them. Their mutton is generally very bad ; the sheep 
being kept principally for the wvol, and never fed like 
ours. Veal is killed at about a weck old, and is very 
poor and tasteless. Hood's description of a big man, 
with a big stick, and a big dog, driving a week-old calf, 
is of every-day realization in the street. Lamb has no 
resemblance whatever to that most princely of luxurics 
in England ; and, what is worse, the green peas are 
always spoiled by being gathered before they have any 
kernel, and by being cooked with sugar. VFowls they 
have in plenty, and cheap, but never well fed. Geerc, 
on the contrary, are regularly crammed, when alive, 
with Indian corn ; and are stuffed in the cocking with 
chestnuts. They are often, however, to uur taste, spoiled 
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by the plentiful addition of raisins. Mares are cheap : 
the common price being a shilling, and are good. Cheese 
is very indifferent, and little eaten at table. Their beer 
is a weak table-beer, very strong of hop, very whole- 
some, and, with a little use, very agreeable ; but, in the 
wine districts, wine is much more drank at table, being 
quite as cheap, and in summer being very pleasant, from 
its weakness and its sub-acid flavour. 

Of puddings they have a variety, and very tolerable. 
After dinner, a cup of coffee is generally taken. Tea is 
by no means a general afternoon beverage. Uf late years 
it has been more and more introduced ; but in the 
greater number of families is not drank except when 
they have visiters, and then one or two cups 1s all that 
they can master. They complain that tea makes them 
drunk, makes their heads ache, heats them, gives them 
red noses, and, in fact, has all the effects of spirituous 
liquors on them. The mode in which the English drink 
off their three, four, or five cups occasionally, 1s to them 
amazing, but more so the strength of it. — You have to 
water your tea for your German visiters till it is really 
not tea, but milk and water ; and if you allowed the 
waiters at inns to make tea for you, it would require a 
yood microscope to find the tea-leaves inthe pot. Such is 
the effect of custom. German families, in general, there- 
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' greater intercourse with foreigners keeps in use their 


French. Music is so much a national enjoyment, that 
not only all young women, but almost all young men, 
play on the pianoandsing. This is not only a great re- 
lief to the monotony of private life, and an elegant and 
refining enjoyment for the evening circle, especially to 


weary men, harassed or exhausted by the daily tug of 


their affairs, but is conducive to the pleasure of those 


agreeable little parties which abound so much amongst 


' the Germans; 


fore, have their Abends-essen, or supper, about seven | 


o’clock. This consists very much of cold sliced meat, 
sausages, potato-salad, and such like. The eating of 
meat suppers and drinking of no tea probably produces 
the common effect, that they require in the morning to 
supply themselves with that fluid which we take at tea- 
time. The first thing, therefore, that you see a German 
do at breakfast, is to toss off a large glass of cold water. 
Numbers, if they did not get their dose of cold water, 
could not eat a bit of breakfast. 

The coffee is pronounced excellent ; and a Ger- 
man servant maid, though she may be fit for nothing 
else, can still roast coffee toa nicety. The farther 
description of the Social or Domestic Life of the 
Germans shows the routine of the ordinary day. 

During the day, while the men are at their various 
avocations, the ladies are busy in their kitchens, or 
amongst their linen, or are sewing or knitting, as if their 
lives depended on the labour. The hoarding of linen 
and of stockings is just as yreat a passion with most 
(ierman ladies as with the Frau von Westen.* Spinning- 
wheels abound, and are to be seen in the houses of many 
people of yreat pretensions 5 | till more of the burgher 
class, and in every house of the common people. The 
rock is often bound about with a gay broad ribbon, and 
the wheel itself is very neat. Linen is hoarded up in 
such quantities, that washing-days come in very many 
families but once a quarter, in many even but once a- 
year; and I have-heard of one wealthy family where 
the master’s shirts were only gone through in six years, 
Most gentlemen now have their gross of shirts, and other 
things in proportion. The quantity of beautiful table- 
linen, napkins fur the table and the chambers, and all 
such things, would be a cordial to any good housewife’s 
soul. The knitting of stockings is an everlasting job. 
At home and abroad, Sundays and week-days, in private 
parties and at public out-of-door concerts and in public 
gardens, the dear, good, industrious souls sit kuitting 
and smiling and gossiping in the seventh heaven of de- 
light. It is to be hoped that there is a German heaven 
where knitting is one of the appointed rewards of virtue; 
for without the idea of the eternity of knitting-needles, 
what German lady could look forward with any comfort. 

Cooking is equally a lady’s pleasure. The education 
of a German lady is to us a very singular one. It is 
composed of the two extremes of household usefulness 
and social ornament. Accomplishments are carefully 
taught. All that tends to give the ladies cc/at in the 
ball-room and in large companies, they are more regu- 
larly drilled into even than ours. Musie and dancing 
are indispensable. The French language has long been 
universal, and English is now becoming so. Their 
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where singing, a dance, and simple games, 
pass away rapidly the hours. Here there requires no 
hired musicians ; one after another will sit down to the 
harp or piano; others will join in singing ; and thus so- 
cial pleasure can go forward most independently. So 
general are such accomplishments, that they are much 
less thought of —individuals pride themselves much less 
upon them than in England. They are rather regarded 
as the indispensable parts of education, as much so as 
reading and writing are. 

But the accomplishments of cooking and of domestic 
management are not the less cultivated. Ladies of rank 
and fortune are still plentiful, who spend their mornings 
in the kitchen, ald are not contented with directing 
what shall be done, but are up to the elbows in flour, 
and as busy compounding salads and puddings as ever 
an old alchymist was in preparing his elixir of life. Eng- 
lish notions on this head are now very much infusing 
themselves, and no doubt it will not be long before it 
will be found that a lady ean do far more with her eyes 
and her commands, than she can do with her hands, and 
that it is a much better division of employment for ser- 
vants to do the menial work, and for the ladies to be 
able skilfully to see thatallis done. Inthe present day, 
however, the old school has the predominance. Ladies 
are too much of practical cooks and housewives to be 
much visible before dinner; and there are those who 
have been for more than a year regular attendants of 
the kitchen of some great hotel, in order practically to 
learn all the sublime mysteries of cooking. 

The great detect of German female education is, that 
household and social accomplishments are made the sum 
of their instruction. The ladies ef Germany, with many 
exceptions, are far below the English ladies, as desirable 
intellectual companions. Kinder or more attached and 
affectionate creatures cannot exist; but the good crea- 
tures must excuse me when I say, that they too often 
resemble kind, dear creatures in England, that one might 
pick up out of the class of our maids and housekeepers, 
with the exception of the knowledge of musie and 
French, who would make very inadequate companions 
of our intellectual tastes and pursuits, though they 
might possess all other virtues under heaven. ‘They are 
not instructed in the more solid parts of general learning. 
In histury,in geography,in the wide field of the world of 


| polite literature, in which our English ladies are as 


{ 
! 


much at home as ourselves, they are far, far behind 
these ladies. They read, indeed, the romances and 
novels, and poetry, uot only of their own country, but 
almost all the new novels of France, and England too; 
and truly, it must be confessed, show very little diseri- 
mination in their taste forthese. Not only the works of 
Buiwer, Boz, Marryat, James, &c, but the most trashy 
tales of our inferior writers, which are puffed in Eng- 
land, are immediately translated, or reprinted in Ger- 
many, and as much read by ladies and the devourers of 
circulating library pabulum, as they are at home. The 
men of any standing, from the cheapness of a university 
education, generally receive such a one; and, as if from 
jealousy, seem to have a mortal aversion to the ladies 
possessing the same sort of information as themselves. 
There is, accordingly, a great vacuum in German litera- 
ture, which in England is filled by a host of produe- 
tions which are equally read and relished by men and 
women ; in which all matters of history, science, morals, 
and religion, are ably and profoundly, though not tech- 
nically treated. 


Here for the present we must stop. The utile we 
have, as in duty bound, first discussed. The dulce 
| must be left for some future oppertunits 
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Riaut or wrong, it does one good to find a man 
-9 alive and earnest in his work as the Rev. James 
Godkin, a gentleman of whom, by the way, we 
know nothing whatever; though he appears to be 
a missionary minister in the north of ITreland. 
Many have expressed to him a wish to see a work 
on Romanism and Puseyisi, at once comprehensive 
and brief, solid in argument and lively in style, 
mild and conciliating in its tone,—yet firm in de- 
fence of principle ; and free from the bitterness, 
dryness, and harshness of polemics ;—and here is 
one, the best the author's ** cirenmstances allowed.” 
We can answer for the general curiosity awakened 
about this new Anglican heresy, or new modifica- 


tion of Romanism, which is nick-named Puseyism, | 


after one of its first and most zealous promulgators, 
Dr. Pusey. 

Though the main stress of the entire argument 
falls on the creed of the Roman Catholics, the new 
sect, where not included in the same category, is not 
spared ; and to it alone we shall devote our attention, 
in a very brief and cursory notice of a really able 
and strenuous book, and one of a popular character. 
Passing over the four beginning chapters, we come 
tothat one in which the Puseyites are first directly 
assailed :— 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 
IDENTITS OF ROMAN AND ANGLICAN CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 

It is a fact, now too notorious to be denied, that a 
large portion of the beneficed and dignified clergy, not 
to speak of the great fountains of theological literature, 
are tainted with a spirit, which differs from Popery less 
than the blossom does from the seed, to which it is soon 
to give place. Their hatred of Protestantism 1s just in 
proportion to their irregular passion for Catholicism. 
Iiowever the mark of Rome may be detested—with 
whatever instinctive horror and pious antipathy it may 
be shunned, when detected on the forehead of Irish 
Radicalism,—it is certain, that the mystical lady, by 
whom it is imprinted, is clandestinely fondled by the 
Apostolical Succession party throughout the United 
Kingdom. Theirs is 

“ Not the pure, open, prosperous love, 
That, pledged on earth, and sealed above, 
(irows in the world’s approving eves, 
In the soul's darkness, buried deep, 
It lies like some ill-gotten treasure, 
Some idol without shrine or name, 
Q’er which its pale-eyed votaries keep 
Unholy watch, while others sleep.” 

The violence of this love for the purpled sorceress, 





APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY ; or, THE PEOPLE'S ANTIDOTE AGAINST 
ROMANISM AND PUSEYISM.* 


| ordained. 


For, if ordination is a divine ordinance, it 
must be necessary. .... As well might we pretend the 
sacraments are not necessary to salvation, while we use 
the offices of the Liturgy; for, when God appoints 
means of grace, they are the means.” “ This is the 
unanimous opinion of our divines, that, as the saera- 


‘ments, so communion with the church, is generally ne- 


vents itself chiefly in inveterate hatred towards those | 


bodies whose principles strike most directly at the root 
of her power. 
intensity from the efforts made to restrain it, sometimes 
forgets its cunning, and breaks forth in the fiercest 
Vituperation. 

The following extracts will show why the Puseyites 


hate the name of Protestant :—* We have neglected the | 
OUR | 


real ground on which our authority is built, 
Aposto.icat Descent.” “ We, who have been ordained 
clergy, acknowledge the doctrine of the Apostolical Sue- 
cession. And for this reason, we must necessarily con- 
tider none to be re ally ordained, who have not thus been 


This bigotry, which has been gathering | 


* By the Rev. James Godkin, author ot “A Ciuide from 


the Church of Rome to the Church of Christ.” 
Jo, F ndon . Snow. 
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cessary to salvation, in the case of those who can obtain 
it.’ “ For many years, we have been in the habit of 
resting our claim on the general duties of submission to 
authority, &c., instead of appealing to that warrant 

which marks us exelusire/y for God's AmBassapors, 

“By separating themselves from our communion, they 
separate themselves from THE ONLY CHURCH IN THIS 
REALM, WHICH HAS A RIGHT TO BE QUITE SURE THAT SHF 
4s THE Lorp’s BODY TO GIVE TO THE PEOPLE.” * 

Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, writes as follows :—“ We 
ask, What was the fact, and the fact was this: that the 
officer whom we now call a bishup was at first called an 
APOSTLE, although afterwards it was thought better to 
confine the title of apostle to those who had seen the 
Lord Jesus, while their suecessors, exercising the same 
nichts and auTHority, contented themselves with the 
designation of bishops.” Another of the Apostolic 
champions says, that as the second generation of apostles 
felt themselves so much inferior to the first, they did not 
deem it necessary to retain their title. 

Whio will believe that ecclesiastics, knowing the force 
of names with the multitude, whom they love so well to 
rule, would be contented with a title less dignified than 
that which truly belonged to them !—and that they re- 
nounced this elevation of rank from the Christian con- 
sciousness of not having merit to sustain it! This would 
be giving them greater credit for humility than is war- 
ranted by their history But the modest avowal of in- 
feriority proves, by implication, that the ancient bishops 
had no just pretension to be regarded as the successors 
of the Apostles, otherwise a body whose ambition was 
50 insatiable—whose grasping domination grew so enor- 
mously from age to age, would never have relinquished 
such an advantage. 

Let us return, however, to Dr. Hlook. “™ Our ordina- 
tions,’ says he, “deseend, in an UNBROKEN LINE, from 
Veter and Paul, the Apostles of the cireumcision and 
the Gentiles. These great Apostles successively ordain- 
ed Linus, Cletus, and Clement, bishops of Rome; and 
the Apostolic succession was regularly continued from 
them to Celestine, Gregory, and Vitalianus, who ordained 
Patrick, bishop of the Irish, aud Augustine and Theo- 
dore for the English. And from those times, an unin- 
terrupted series of valid ordinations has carried down 
the Apostolic succession in our churches to the present 
day. There is not a bishop, priest, or deacon among us, 
who may not, if he please, trace his spiritual descent 
from St. Peter or St. Paul.” 

To this agrees the language of Dr. Hickes, an emi 
nent church divine of former times, who declares, that 
bishops “stand in God’s and Christ’s stead over their 
flocks ; the clergy as well as the people are to be subject 
to them, as to the Vicecerents of our Lord.” “™ And 
the suecessors of the Apostles, the bishops, like spiritual 
princes, exercise the same coercire authority that they 
did, in inflicting spiritual censures upon their disobedient 
SUBJECTS.” 

This reminds me of a clause in the creed of Pope 
Pius IV., suppressed in the copy appended to the “ Faith 
of Catholics,” and also by the late Mr. C. Butler, in his 
“ Book of the Roman Catholic Church :”—* and to take 
care, as far as in me lies, that it shall be held, taught, 
and published by my subjects, or by those the care of 
whom shall appertain to me, in my office.” 

Well have the Apostolie party in England, not only 
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now, but in all past ages, studied the lessons of the 
holy mother at Rome, and deeply have they imbibed 
her spirit! Protestant bishops, too, though bound by | 
oath to an Erastian establishment, must be spiritual 
princes, and glory in the passive obedience of their | 
miserable “subjects.” Such doctrines become those with 
whoin Hildebrand shines out as the best of CurisTs 
vicars, Thomas a Becket as the most illustrious of mar- 
tyrs, and Land as the paragon of saints. 

Lest the reader should suppose me mistaken about 
Hildebrand, 1 will quote a passage from Bowden’s Life | 
and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh :—“ And it is 
through their spiritual descent from this Roman bishop 
aud his predecessors, that our primates and their suffra- 
gans derive their clearest title to govern the church of 
Christ in England at this very day. It is not, therefore, 
for us to look with jealousy upon the ancient glories of 
our nursing mother in the faith! It is not for us to seek 
to pare away expressions, or to reduce to their minimum 
of meaning the glowing testimonies of antiquity, to that 
inother’s purity and honour. She, it is true, has since | 
abandoned us: and because we refuse to bow down be- 
fure the idols whom in these latter times she has set up, | 
refuses to recognise us as her children. We, however, 
have not separated from her—-we have formed ourselves | 
iuto no new sect or party, but, by God's blessing, | 
continue within the pale of that Catholic community 
to which she first admitted us. Nor can her recent 
tyranny prevent our eyes from reverting to the shining 
indications cf her pristine worth, or our hearts from 
burning within us, as we gaze, with emotions of exalted 
pleasure, akin to those with which an affectionate and 
duteous child delights to survey the cherished mementos 
of parental excellence.” 

On perusing this passage— which would be thouglit 
very extraordinary, if the church literature of the day 
did not abound with similar ones,- the following ques- 
tions will probably suggest them-clves to the mind of 
the reader :- 

1. If Rome possessed apostolic power at the Re- 
formation,— as the Anglicans contend,— and if all 
bishops derived their authority from the Pope, as the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, how could a small minority of those 
bishops, living in England, revolt against their head, with- 
out being guilty of schism and spiritual rebellion ! 

2. Ifthey were guilty of that crime, have they not 
been ever sinee, not only * abandoned” by their mother, 
but shut out of the pale of the Cathohe Chureh, whose 
unity they had wickedly broken ! 

3. Was it not in obedience to Henry VIIL, a licentious, 
secular tyrant, that the English Church renounced the 
authority of her Roman mother !—and, is it not a fact, 
that she was so servile a tool of the civil power, that the 
uumber of those priests who kept a conscience, in the 
reign of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, never amounted 
to two hundred! <All the rest tamely conformed,— the 
colour of their creed changing as fast as the chameleon’s, 
according to the light that shone upon it from the court! 
They did not refuse to bow down to the ever-changing 
idole, Which the temporal sovereign chanced to set up. 

4. But, what becomes of all the wonderful virtue, 
Which, as we have seen, high-churchmen ascribe to the 
succession, if the very power, to whom it was committed 
Ly Apostolie hands, and by whom it is transmitted to 
others, could, after all, ** sel up idole,” —~and such idole 
as even the Anglican hierarchy had too much conscience 
to worship! How comes it to pass, that the most apos- 
tolic ehureh in Christendom is also the most idolatrous ! 

Contrary to the nature of all holy things, this mysti- 
cal power seems to be moved by a strong propensity to 
ally itself with corruption! It delights to brood, like 
the sea-bird, on agitated waters, that cast up weeds and 
taire; and, as if endowed with a charmed life, it sur- 
\.ves In & perpetual pestilence, where every other hea- 
venly grace is sure to perish! Forsaking the bright 
abodes of the virtuous and the free, it selects, as its | 
chosen, its eternal home--the darkest city, the viles? 
court, the bloodiest throne in Europe! ‘ 

Mr. Godkin here of course refers to Rome as it } 


was under its most profligate Popes, 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY ; OR, 


Some champions for the apostolicity of mitres,—-a sort 
of half-bred Puseyites,—do not stop to trim their 


phrases in speaking of the apostacy of Rome. With 
them she is not merely disfigured by a few superstitions, 


like an unshaven monk, or an unwashed virgin, or like a 


cup outwardly defiled, but pure within. She is a “ har- 


lot,” in face and heart—yea, the very mother of abomi- 
nations—the fountain-head of all spiritual adulteries- 
false, hypocritical, licentious, tyrannical, persecuting, 
anti-Christian, lifted up in pride to the very throne of 
Deity! Such are the views regardivg the Church of 
Rome, put forth on all occasions, in every variety of 
superlative malediction, by those who yet contend that 
she has been the safe keeper of “ hu/y orders!” Asif 
this impure and apostate power,—a power that “ framed 
iniquity by law,” and dethroned God in his own temple 
that peopled hell with its favourites, and heaven with 
its victims—had been preserved by the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, for the express purpose of keeping the stc- 
CESSION pure and undefiled fur the modern Anglicans !! 
But they cannot take as much of Popery as they like, 
and leave the rests Where one of its doctrines settles, 
others will follow ;—they are mutually dependent, and 
cannot stand alone. For example:—in order to main- 
tain the sanctity of the Succession, and to support the 
supreme, irresponsible authority of the episcopal order 
—an authority said to be derived from the Anthor of 
truth and virtue, yet flourishing most in a soil of perfidy, 
and an atmosphere of vice,—it became necessary to bor- 
row from Rome, also, the principle, that the mystic vir- 
tue of the sacraments is independent of the personal 
character of the administrator. Without this shield, 
the priesthood would have long since perished by the 
hands of its own dupes. ‘The principle is so monstrous 
in itself, that every unsophisticated mind recoils from 
it ;~ and toembrace it in the love of it, implies a degree 
of mental depravity, which the sacerdvtal spirit only can 
Oeamee, 6 es ts e+e eC HR eH OD * 
What need is there for a priest being a moral man, 
when he can perform his work of curity sou/s as well, 
though steeped to the lips in vice? Seripture says, that 
the * prayers of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord;” but the “ Catholics” teach, that the prayers of 
a wicked priest avail as much as those of the righteous, 
for their “ efficacy is independent of the personal char- 
acter of the administrator.” Jehovah demands of the 
ungodly prophet,--What hast thou to do, to take my 
covenant into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction, 
&e.! But ourchurch authorities have no hesitation in 


' overruling the decisions of Jehovah, in matters of this 


kind. The most depraved priest can regenerate im- 
mortal souls as fast as they are born within the bounds 
of his parish! He can forgive the sins of others, while 
he is laden with sin himself-——can sanctify the people 
with his sacraments, while he is himself “ led captive” 
by the devil at his will, and while his vile example 
preads a moral contagion around him; nay, certain 
spell-words which drop from his Hps, can change the 
bread and the cup, which he holds in his defiling fingers, 
into the body and blood of Christ. He ean offer the 
* tremendous sacrifice” as acceptably, as if he were the 
purest of the virgin priesthood. Such are the doctrines 
taught to an immense body of youthful candidates for 
the ministry of the Church of England !—* O Lord, 
how long!” . ° e . . ° ° ° e e e ° . . 
The Roman and Anglican bishops, it is said, are the 
successors of the Apostles. Itis natural to ask, “ Ix 
witsr do they succeed the Apostles!’ When one set of 
men pretend to sneceed another, it is natural to compare 
them. Paul says,“ Not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called.” ‘This is peculiarly the case with regard to 
the Apostleship. Peter was afisherman, Paul was a tent- 


-maker—all were poor when called to the office, and 


continued poor till they died ; but the episcopal office 
has ever been filled, since the temporal establishment 
of Christianity, by the mighty and the noble. Bishops 
became princes, and their chairs were converted into 


|“thrones.” . . . . . = . Noone is anxious to suc- 


ceed to Paul's poverty, nor to his /abours. The Apostles 


, Were sent to proclaim the gospel to all nations, ‘They 
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were, in fact, itinerant preachers, brought from town to 
town by the bounty of their disciples ; and nothing 
could possibly be remoter from their humble thoughts, 
than the pomp and circumstance of their imaginary 
successors,—Wwho fare sumptuously every day—drive in 
chariots, attended by troops of servants—and vie with 
the grandees of the earth inall the “ pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world.” 
But we will come to matters less 
were the signs of an apostle { 

It is enough that, according to our author, few 
of these signs are to be found in the present race 
of prelates. One sign there is which the most 
jznorant may readily recognize : 

Do bishops succeed the Apostles, even in that to which 
not only every clergyman, but every layman may attain 
—I mean their sanctity! No. They are modest enough 
here, for here there was no room for delusion. The 
people may be mystified and confounded about old pa- 
rish registers, and catalogues of popes—about the power 
of the keys, and the magic of the crozier ; but a child 
could tell whether a bishop were “ sober, righteous, and 
godly,” —and whether he pursued a life of benevolent 
self-denial. And every one who opened the New Tes- 
tament, could see the contrast, in point of holiness, be- 
iween Apostles and prelates. Hence the maxim, whose 
noprincipledness was never surpassed, since Satan began 
to practise his devices,—that the ministrations ef a 
wicked priest are as efficacious in the sight of God, as 
those of a righteous oue. <A principle, this, which 
mingles light with darkness, yokes Cunist with Belial, 
aud putsthe most awful heavenly power into the hands 
of the vilest of mankind, to be wielded by him at his 
will; for its saving exercise is made to depend on his 
intention. Yes, Heaven is made to wait upon the 
wretch’s lips,--and Christ, by this system, is bound to 
the bidding of a man, who is at once a priest of God and 
a slave of Satan. 

“We (Churchmen) have always embraced the doe- 
trine, that Gop conveys grace only through the instru- 
lacutality of the mental energies, that is through saith, 
prauer, active spiritual contemplations, or (what is com- 
monly called) communion with God, in contradiction to 
the primitive view,— according to which, the church and 
her scorawments are the ordained and direct visible means 
of conveying to the soul what is in itself supernatural 
and unseen. Indeed, this may even be set 
down as the essence of sectarian doctrine, to consider 
rth, aud not the sacraments, as the proper instrument 
of justification, and other gospel gifts.” © Christ hath 
appointed the church as the only way unto eternal life.’’* 

Who that has paid the slightest attention to the terms 
of salvation laid down in Scripture, but must pronounce 
tue Oxford system tobe “another gospel!” Why are 
its authors allowed to go on poisoning the Church of 
England, still boasting that they stick to the Rubric? 
Better, surcly, tu abandon the Rubric, and keep the 
Faith. 

Are not the Pusevites infatuated? What could in- 
cuce them to revive sucha doctrine in England, in the 
nineteenth century ? Their attempts to ape Rome, will 
be an utter failure! They are unskilled in the art of 
concealing their artifices. They are but clumsy imita- 
tors at best ; and it is too late to pick up and patch to- 
cether the drapery of superstition, which was dese- 
crated, torn, and trampled under foot at the Reforma- 
tion. Well was it once said, by an eloquent and zea- 
lous member of the Church of England, in reference to 
the tactics of the Catholic priesthood,“ Their’s are the 
depths of Satan : ours, the shallows.” 

Having strenuously and unanswerably main- 
tained the Christian and Protestant right of pri- 
vate judgment, our author proceeds to inqure into 
the grounds for any order of priests usurping au- 
thority over Christ’s heritage Comme 

Whence comes this great power, in deference to which, 
we are called on to deny the Lord that bonght us! It 


invidious,—what 
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_depends on the Papacy ! 
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comes through the Roman hierarchy ! 


It confe:. Quly 
What was its character! We 
have sketched it already, but another touch will finish 


be 


the picture. For about three hundred years,” says 
Bishop Burnet, “the Popes were made upon the Empe- 
rors’ mandate. Nor did the Emperors part easily with 
this right ; but after that, the Othos and Henrys kept 
up their pretensions, and came oft to Rome, and made 
many Popes ; and the most of the Vopes so made, were 
generally anti-popes and schismatics ; yet some of them, 
as Clement the Second, are put into the catalogues of 
the Popes by Baronius and Binius, and by the late pub- 
lishers of the Councils, Labbeus and Cossartius. There 
was indeed, great opposition made to this at Rome ; 
but let their own historians be appealed to, what a 
series of monsters and not men, those Popes were ; how 
infamously they were elected, often by the harlots of 
Rome ; and how flagitious they were, we refer to Bir 
nius himself, who could not deny this, for all his pai 
tiality in his great work.” 

This is a pretty spiritual ancestry for the DPuseyites! 
A series of monsters elected by harlots! No wonder 
they are proud of their pedigree, and teach their priests 
to despise matrimony. What says the great Cardinal 
Baronius himself on this subject?) Let us hear him :- 
“Oh ! what was then (in the ninth century) the face of 
the holy Roman Church ! How filthy, when the vilest 


/and most powerful harlots ruled in the court of Rome ; 
_by whose arbitrary sway dioceses were made and un- 


made, bishops were consecrated, and-— which is horrible 
to be mentioned— false popes, their paramours, were 
thrust into the Chair of Peter, who, in being numbered 
as Popes, serve no purpose except to fill up the eata- 
logues of the Popes of Rome. For who can say, that 
persons thrust into the popedom without any law by 
harlots of this sort, were legitimate Popes of Rome! In 
these elections no mention is made of the acts of the 
clergy, either by their choosing the Pope, at the time of 
his election, or their consent afterward. All the canons 
were suppressed into silence —the voice of the decrees of 
former poutiffs was not allowed to be heard ancient 
traditions were proscribed— the eustoms formerly prac- 
tised in electing the Pope, with the sacred rites and 
pristine usages were all extinguished. In this manner, 
lust, supported by secular power, excited to frenzy in the 
rage for dumination, RULED IN ALL THINGS.” 

What holy links of an uabroken line-—the grand, ex- 
clusive conductor of the fire of Ileaven to the altar of 
God ! Fornearly one thousand years, says the Rev, Mr. 
Powell, in his able essay on Apostolical Succession, it 
does not appear that any person, prerious/y a bishop, was 
elected bishop of Rome. Indeed, not only laymen, 
but mere boys were sometimes raived to the Chair of 
Peter. . ; ‘ ° ° ; . ° : : 
Bishop Stillingfleet says, that at Rome the succession 
is as muddy as the Tiber. Canterbury was kept vacant 
by the king four years from 1089, that he might enjoy 
the revenues. Dr. Inett acknowledged, that “the dith 
culties of succession in that See, betwixt the vear 766 
and the year 800, were incinet’/<.” ln 1570, the Bichop 
of Norwich was consecrated by his own archdeacon. 
According to Fox, in his Book of Martyrs, the first seren 
of the prelates of Canterbury “ were Italians, or other 
foreigners, — and, therefore, the creatures of the Bishop 
of Rome. Many of the primates of England were con- 
reerated by the Pope, his cardinals, or legates ; —~and 
come of them by Popes whose own consecration was 
null and void, according to the canous of several coun- 
cils, which decreed “that they who were ordained for 
money might be deposed ;”— * that there is no power in 


| ordination, where br ying and selling prevail.” . .. 


During one hundred and fifty years, there had been 
one hundred Popes, and thirteen schisms in the pope- 
dom. That is, there were, on thirteen occasions, two or 
three rival Popes, cach pretending to be the successor of 
eter. Yet the succession must work its way down 
through these scenes of confusion, strife, usurpation, and 
civil war; an!, often the most artful and powerful 
faction carried off the Palladium of iufallibility | Often, 
tov, the Emperor conferred thete/ethery likea rbben,era 
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garter, on whatever licentious favourite he pleased. Many | and the fathers, as the fathers stand between the teach- 


of the Popes were mere laymen, some of them but boys, 
when they were thurst into Peter’s Chair by the courte- 
zans. They hurried on holy orders as they hurried ona 
state dress, to ascend Peter’s throne. Suc +h is the course 
of Tue Succession, on account of which, the Puseyites 
would excommunicate and cyrse ali Protestant Christen- 
dom ! 

It is easy for them to talk of the English Church, as 
of a woman that has washed her yace and is still the 
same. Had Rome nothing worse 
Was not her whole head sick— her whole heart faint— 
and was she not covered with wounds 
putrefying sores ! 





than a dirty face?) 


ers and Christ. But, if the authority of the fathers con- 
stitute an infallible rule of faith, the Christian has surely 
aright to examine it for himself. How else can he 
fashion his opinions and his life according to the stand- 
ard? In order, then, to read the Word of Gop with 
safety and profit,“the laity must for themselves deli- 
berately peruse and compare the multitudinous folios of 
Christian antiquity—a task for which, from want of lei- 
sure, acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages, 
and opportunity of access to the remains of ancient 


theology, the mass of mankind, it is plain, are wholly 


and bruises and 


There is another fatal break in “the suecession. The | 


much difficulty in tracing any of 


Rome. The ghost 


Anglicans wil! find 
their orders even to 


Supremacy in one hand, and of Uniformity in the other 

-stamping with anger, and ina stern voice proclaim- 
ing~“ My Lords Spiritual of England, I am your 
Founder and Head—from me you derive your ghostly 
power 
keys, 
mother !” 

The constitution of the Church, as by law established, 
is then manifestly, a human thing-—-a secu/ar institution 

the work of /aywen,and a woman ! This fact is pain- 
fully felt by the Puseyites, as appears from their Tract 
“On Chureh and State.” 

Having, in the very words of the Oxford tract 
“On Church and State,” described the woful plight 
of the Church of England in the unhallowed grasp 
or at the mercy of the State, our author trium- 
phantly exclaims :— 

How different—how happily different is it, with what 
high-churchmen contemptuously call the schismatics ! 
The promised presence of the Saviour, with any, is de- 
pendent on their retaining the truth, and acting accord- 
ing toit. Hei who teach all things what- 
‘r he has comma og Between real Protestant 
ministers and the Apostles, there is not a single link; 
we take the law directly de om inspired lips! We open 
the Bible, and expound the words of Christ to the people 

and /fe speaks by us. We do not receive the grace 


with those 


ROC 


_ respect due to old age. 


of Elizabeth, | 
their Founder, will rise up before them, with the Act of 


these hands conferred on you the mitres and the | 
will you now ungratefully disown your virgin | 
| selves 


incompetent. The clause, therefore, is tantamount to a 
prohibition of the use of the Bible.’ It took Archbishop 
Usher eighteen or nineteen years to get through the 
Fathers, though he read a portion every day, no matter 
what other business demanded his attention. Is there 
one of a thousand, even of the clergy, who have read all 
the Fathers ? How can a lawyer te ll whether the great 
legal authorities are for or against his cause, till he has 
read and compared them? Is he to take the fact for 
granted, from the interested advocate on the other side? 

Aecording to the Oxford Divines, the Fathers are the 
infallible interpreters of the Apostles—and they them- 
are the “inerrant” interpreters of the Fathers. 
From their lips the “ children of the Church ” are to re- 
ceive the “lively oracles.” We may push the claims of 
our Newmans, Puseys, Keebles, and Sewells, aside with- 
out cermony; but the Fathers must be treated with the 
As the genius of Pascal con- 
founded the anti-christian policy of whole hosts of ac- 
complished Jesuits, when their principles had corrupted 


nearly every court and college in Europe, so Mr. Isaac 


x aylor’ s well sustained attacks have shaken the founda- 


tions of Anglo-Catholicism. 


of God throngh a series of tainted vessels, becoming 
more offensive as they descend; —we take ae water of | 
life fresh from the fountain, and will never admit that 


it requires to be filtered by «a corporation of priests, ar- 
rogantly calling i itself the Church, before it is fit for the 
‘treshment of God’s people! The Holy Ghost says, 
' Wh, sverer will, let him come and take of the 
life freely.” In passing through the wilderness down 
the track of time, true believers “ drink of that spiritual 
rock that roLtows THEM; and that rock is Christ.” 
Inachapter on the authority of the Ancient 
Fathers, and on their claims over posterity, we find, 
among many pertinent and eloquent remarks on 
the enervating power of the Past with a certain 
order of minds, this passage :— 


We cannot too curiously explore the foundations of 
ible energy desolated | 


that Power, whose dark and terr 
Christendom for so many centuries—that power which 
the Oxford Divines are now moving (not heaven and 
earth, but) Church and State to restore, and to which 


water of 


they would again bring the nations of Europe into sub- | 


jection. : ; Every Roman 
Catholic priest has vowed that he will never take and 
interpret Scripture “ otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers.” 
the Puseyites subseribe ez animo. The Bible is at the 
opposite end of the long, long “(Catena Patrum,’ and 


To this principle | 


its meaning must come down living along that chain, or | 


they cannot receive it. The Bible must remain mute. 
till five hundred discordant voices form one harmonious 
utterance |! And how are the laity to know where or 
when they are unanimous! 
t! t from their teacher 


. who tand het *th the 


’ 
There pie 


They must just take it on | . 


In the chapter on Baptismal regeneration, Dr. 
Pusey’s treatise on Baptism is keenly dissected ; 
Mr. Godkin quoting largely and freely the ex- 
treme opinions advanced on the alleged efficacy of 
this mysterious rite. Among these opinions are 
the subjoined ; nor can the Puseyites well say that 
the passages are garbled :— 

“In baptism, we were buried, planted, crucified with 
Christ,”"—(p. 96.) “© All infants, therefore, must have 
died to sin,’—(p. 106.) © All the baptised have put on 
Christ,’—(p. 109.) ‘ Whoever of us has been baptised, 
was thereby incorporated into Christ.” “ All the texts 
that speak of our being iv Christ, are referred to bap- 
tism, by which alone that union can be effected,’—(pp. 
114, )15.) © Baptism is putting off the old man and his 
deeds,”—(p. 178.) It is “ the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost,”--Passim. “ The 
gift of baptism is above all spiritual gifts,’—(p. 209,) 
* yet this gift Simon Magus also obtained,”’—(p. 233.) 

as after receiring the body of the Lord, Satan entered 

ito Judas !! . . 80 after the unworthy receiv- 
ing of baptism came he into Simon Magus.” “ He was 
born in vain—perhaps it had been better for him not to 
have been born !°—(pp. 236-238.) God has in a won- 
derful manner, for his own glory, made baptism effec- 
tual, when administered in mockery by heathens ona 
heathen stage ! "—(p. 237.) 

The passage through the Red Sea, and over Jordan, 
were types of baptism; and all the predictions in regard 
to the illumination and purification of the church refer 
to this awful rite- this “ daily miracle ’—performed in 
“the fountain opened for sin and for uncleanliness ;” 
which is, good reader, nothing but the water of baptism. 
Moreover, Dr. Pusey approves of the Catholic practice 
of anointing with oil in baptism, and the ceremonies for 
casting out the “evil spirit that lurks” in the infant, 

(pp. 55-60); and signing the cross on eyes, mouth, 
nose, forehead, ears, breast, shoulders, &c.; as well as 
the three-fold immersio m in the names of the three per- 
sons of the Trinity,”’—(p. 144-5.) 

No wonder Dr. Pusey should say, this doctrine “ lies, 
it is confessed, at the root of the whole system.” .. 
It may well seem strange to a reader of 


the New Testament, that ifs ministers should set up a 
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form which man enacts, as necessary to sal ration, and 
‘that a kingdom “ w hich consists not in meats or drinks, 
or dirers washings,” should be entered onty by the ap- 
plication of water to the body, and always e ntered by 


the use of that infallible ceremony ! The whole of the 


teaching of our Lord and his Apostles, as to the spirit of 


his economy, would lead us to quite a contrary conclusion. 

But the doctrines held by Dr. Pusey, were taught, 
if not by the Apostles, by the primitive Fathers, 
who are the Apostles of the Puseyites :— 

“The doctrine of baptismal regeneration was ineu)- 
eated,” says Dr. Vaughan, “ by nearly all the primitive 
. athers- not only by such writers as Clemen s Alex- 

ndrinus, and Origen, but in the less speculative produe- 
tions of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and (¢ ‘yprian.” Ac- 
cording to Tertullian, the water in this ceremony is 
-anctified by the Holy Ghost, who never fails to descend 
upon it as the name of God is invoked by the officiating 
ninister. “ The doctrine of the sacraments was so con- 
structed, that religion could neither begin, nor be sus- 
tained, nor end, successfully without them. They were 
the Alpha and Omega ; and the priest, as being alone 
competent to their administration, was to the worship- 


7 


per in the place of the Almighty, having the destiny of 


the victim at his pleasure.” 

Of the bad consequences of these superstitious 
notions of the mystical virtue of the rite of baptism, 
it is in another place remarked :— 

The notion of baptism which I have refuted, is very 
pernicious ; it works the very worst results in practice ; 
it gives a fatal tendency to the whole course of proce- 
dure on the part of the clergy, regarding the salvation 
of the people. In the first place, parents are deluded by 
the belief that their infants are /ost, if the minister has 
not been in time to sprinkle them with water. Jeksvus 
cannot take up the little child in his arms and bless it, 
till the priest arrives ; and thus the salvation of these 
immortal creatures, before they can discern the right 
hand from the left, is dependent on the indolence, the 
illness, the caprice, the distance of the minister, or other 
ten thousand aecidents, which may delay the rite of 
baptism till the child has died ! Christ is there, but he 
cannot act, because the priest, who is his right hand, is 
ick or asleep, or on a journey! In consequence of this 
the dear departed infant “can never see the face of 
God 1? 

In the second place, ail baptised persons are “ the 
members of Christ, the children of God, and the inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven.” All this they were 

de in baptism. The priest made them members of 
(Christ's “ body, of his cam. 3 ind of his bones’’— vitally 
uniting them to the living head in heaven—engrafting 
them in the mystical vine—adopting them into the re- 
deemed fan ily of God-—washing out their sins— renew- 
ing their hearts—and constituting them the heirs of 
(rod, and joint-heirs of Christ! All this the Roman and 
(oxford priests profess toaccomplish. Their water-made 
heirs of glory are all addressed as“ faithful brethren in 
Christ 3° “ washed, sanctified, and justified.” 

To show the truly Protestant spirit of the work, 
we shall now select a few disjointed, pithy para- 
graphs :— 

THE SUBJUGATION OF HUMAN REASON. 

I always suspect the creed that cannot be defended 
without vilifying reason. It reminds one of a man who 
-hould dig up the foundation of a house, in order more ef- 
fectually to prop its walls. It is the province of Reason 
to ascertain whether God has revealed his will to men 

to inquire into the meaning of his revelation ; and 
when that is found, her business is to submit to the 
heavenly teaching. She need not cavil about the how, 
but embrace the fact, and adore the wisdom that or- 
‘ained it. What is above her capacity, she has no right 
to question. But if the thing which purports to be a 
velation from God, shocks her first principles, and 
8 Violence to her unavoidable, universal dictates, that 
enough ; it cannot come from the Author of the homan 


md; and Hrs honour eal! loud! y for it re’ etre 
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Speaking of the Ancient Fathers, those worthies 
whom the Oxford Divines exalt above humanity, 
and call on the modern world to bow down before, 
as its masters in theology, it is remarked :— 

We must think leniently, then, of the first Christian 
anchorets. Still they should have remembered the ex- 
ample of their Lord, who went about doing good—of 
his Apostles, who bore the rude contact of an evil world, 
that they might bless men by their instructions and so- 
cial influence. The soldier of the cross should not de- 

ert the path of duty, because it is encompassed with 
danger. Apostolic Christianity is active, practical, self- 
denying, benevolent. When “the lights of the world” 
went into the wilderness, of course the world was left 
in deeper darkness. When the “ salt of the earth ” was 
removed from the mass which it should have penetrated 
and purified, the process of corruption went on the more 
rapidly; and the salt, when thus collected in a heap, was 
subjected to an influence which deprived it of its savour, 
and made it fit only to be trodden under foot of men. It 
was not the world alone that suffered by the passion for 
the monastic life—-the monks and hermits themselves 
Were its victims. “ It is not good for man to be alone.” 
lemale society softens our manners, refines our intel- 
lects, purifies our affections, enlarges our sympathies, 
and ennobles our sentiments. The martyrs of truth, 
and freedom, and philanthropy have not all come from 
the ranks of the single. 


The Oxford divines, it would appear, without 
yet openly advocating the celibacy of the priest- 
hood, pronounce it st the more ercellent ray 0°? es 


What a contrast (continues our author) between the 
Nicene saints and the Apostles! These affected nothing 
singular in dressormanner. Their excellence was moral ; 
it was in the inner man of the heart, and in their useful 
lives. Anthony, the patriarch of hermits, wore one sheep- 
skin for fifty years. Some of his unhappy followers con- 
demned themselves to per] etual silence. Through their 
* voluntary humility and neglecting of the body,” they al- 
lowed their hair to grow, and, glorying in their filth, were 
sometimes taken for bears and hywnas! A_ female an- 
chorite deemed ita sinful conformity to the world to wash 
more than the tips of her fingers. The tendency, and 
indeed the avowed aim of this system, was to extinguish 
all “natural affection.” Wives and children were 
abandoned, not only without remorse, but with the proud 
consciousnes of having acted heroically. To marry was 
to lose caste in this new spiritual aristocracy, which 
had appropriated to itself all the most difficult precepts 
and most precious promises in the Bible, leaving the 
crowd of vulgar Christians to a laxer morality and a 
lower reward. : ; ;, , : ; ; ,' 

As to the “doctrines of devils,” or demonology, the 
church was full of it during the third and fourth centu- 
ries. It was believed that the fallen angels had become 
the gods of heathenism—-that they frequently also took 
possession of men and women. They were tortured, 
however, and cast out by the touch of a martyr’s bones ; 
or by the sight of the shrine where they were deposited. 
Awtul ceremonies of this kind were practised in the 
most celebrated churches, in which such men as Chrysos- 
tom and Athanasius were the chief actors! Every child 
was supposed to be possessed by an evil spirit till it was 
baptised. The Council of Carthage, anno 256, decreed, 
therefore, that exorcism should precede baptism. How 
very ancient, then, is the present superstition in Ireland, 
both among ignorant church people and Roman Catho- 
lies upon this subject ! Had the Rev. Mr. Carroll, who 
killed a child in Wexford, while endeavouring to cast a 
devil out of it, flourished in the third century, he would 
have been canonised as one of the great thaumaturgues 
of the age, instead of being shut up in a lunatic asylum 
for life! But, alas for the Puseyites, this is a degenerate 
age! There is little faith now even in Ireland, although 
the Quarterly Reriew says there is more in it (among 
the Roman Catholics) than in any nation in Europe ; 


and, therefore, Oxford Christians look on it with mort 
hope. 











32 THE PEOPLE'S ANTIDOTE AGAINST ROMANISM AND PUSEYISM. 


MORE ABOUT THE FATUERS. 

The most renowned of the Fathers flourished in the 
fourth century. Among these was (rregory, son of the 
Bishop of Naziensus. Within sixty years after the 
establishment of Christianity, he thus addresses the 
Governor of the city :—* The law of Christ subjects you 
tu iny power, and to my pulpit; for ours is the authority 

an authority greater aud more excellent than that 
which you possess, unless indeed spirit is to be subject 
unto flesh, and heaven unto earth.” 

This is the true Catholie spirit of church ascendency 

the spirit, tov, of the Nicene age. The most holy of 
the Fathers appealed to the civil sword to execute their 
canons, and punish their adversaries. Athanasius pro- 
tested against the recall of Arius from banishiment. 

Ambrose, who, like Piato, was fabled to have been 
visited, when an infant, by a swarm of bees, whi h re- 
posed on his lips,and then ascended high in the air, was 
made bishop on the eighth day after baptism! He was 
the first great champion of church ascendancy, and he 
compelled the Emperor, Theodosius, to perform public 
penance as 4 condition of his reconciliation to the church. 
This great victory of the ecclesiastical over the civil 
power, occurred in the year 390. 

St. John Chrysostom was a great man, and a reform- 
ing bishop. But, says Waddington, a writer disposed 
rather to exteuuate than aggravate the faults of the 
fathers-—“ he was not exempt from the errors and abuses 
of hisday. Meexalted the merit of ce/ihacy; he strongly 
inculeated the duty of fiusting,and the sanctity of asolitary 
and asectic life. He encouraged the veneration for saints 
and martyrs ; but the practical nature of his piety some- 
times shone through the mists of his superstitious delu- 
sion.” He also held the coporeal presence in the eucha- 
rist. Such were the errors of his day. 

The great St. Jerome had an excessive admiration for 
the “monastic excellence.” Ile was a monk himself, 
and from his convent at Bethlehem, he expatiated on 
the justifying merits of mortification, celibacy, and pil- 
grimages: and * though in the birth-place of Christ, at 
the very fountain of humility and peace, he vented even 
against his Christian adversaries « malignant and calum- 
nious rancour.”’ 

Erasmus says, that Avguetine, Bishop of Hippo, allow- 
ed to be the most eminent of the Fathers, began to read 
Paul’s epistles with no instructor when near thirty years 
of age—that he was immediately hurried to the episcopal 
office, and compelled to teach others what he had not 
learned himself; and that he had not sufficient know- 
ledge of Greek to enable him to study the commentaries 
of the Greek writers. He gave the authority of his 
name to the maxim, that it is right to punish religions 
errors by civil penalties, and thus sanctioned the diaho- 
lieal principle of persecution, which has so disgraced and 
desolated the Christian Church in every age ; and which 
lurks, like a cowardly demon, in certain corners of it 
still. His motives for embracing the Catholie faith, 
would not weigh much with a modern sceptic, though 
they might influence a congregation of ignorant peasant:. 

According to Mosheim,and other learned authors, the 
value of the writings that remain of the Ulpostolic 


Fathers, is very little, except as historical witnesses of 


what prevailed in their day ; and even in regard to this, 
as Mr. Tavlor has justly remarked, the testimony of 
heathen writers, such as Pliny and Tacitus, would be 
quite as good, R ‘ : . : ‘ ° 

Of the merits of the primitire Fathers, as moralists, 
Mosheim delivers the following judgment, which ts fully 
borne out by their writings: ‘ Before the question 
mentioned above, concerning the merit of the ancient 
Fathers, as moralists, be decided, a previous question 
must be determined, viz., what is meant by a bad diree- 
tor in point of morals! And if by such a person, he 
meant one who has no determinate notion of the nature 
and limits of the duties inenmbent on Christians—no 
clear and distinct ideas of virtue and vice; who has not 
penetrated the spirit and genius of those sacred books, 
to which alone we must appeal in every dispute about 
Christiaa virtue, aud who, in couequence thereof, fluc- 


tuates often in uncertaiuty, er falls into error in cxplain- 
ing the divine laws, though he may frequently administer 
sublime and pathetic instructions ; if, by a bad guide in 
morals, such a person as we have now delineated be 
meant, then it must be confessed, that this title beloxgs, 
indisputably, to many of the Fathers.” 

Could this be truly said of the very lowest order of 
Protestant writers of the present day, or of any day 
since the Reformation? How could the professor of 
“ Christian morals” in the University of Oxford, have 
the conscience to send the people away from the Bible, 
and our own excellent practical writers, to leern what 
is rightand wrong from the “ wisemen” that lived fifteen 
hundred years ago! Does not such advice betray great 
ignorance of the Gospel, or great ignorance of the Fathers 
—or great treachery to the church in which he holds so 
important an office ! 

We might multiply extract upon extract ; but 
we advise, as “ the better way,” that readers search 
out the matter for themselves. Controversy of 
this sort is not much in our way ; but on every 
hand, as we have noticed, it is asked—What is 
this Pusevism which is bringing to its aid, by what 
means it best knows, all the great Tory organs of 
the press, and turning the shallow brains of the 
Oxford youths with Fatliers and Councils, and all 
manner of superstitions, instead of the races, boxing- 
matches, hunting, and drinking-bouts, which oc- 
cupied their fathers and grand-fathers /—and in 
Mr. Godkin’s book we find the plainest reply that 
wehave yetseen. Puscyism is, inthe Oxford divines, 
the very natural manifestation of a sacerdotal 
corporation beginning to feel alarmed at the boldly 
innovating, at the “ Ultra-Protestant” spirit of the 
ave; While among Oxford young men, the rising 
aristocracy of the country, Puseyism is the growth 
of another natural instinet, which inspires the blind 
desire of consolidating in the hands of Churchmen 
usurped power, which it is perceived is insensiblv, 
but inevitably gliding from their own order. The 
Church once courted the alliance of the State as 
a prop and defence ; now the aristocracy begin to 
cling to the Church as an Ark of safety from the 
rising waters. Better and surer were their stay 
could they only think of redressing wrong, and of 
doing justice to.those they fear and hate. 

We would here beg to inquire, merely for 
information, and as among the ignorant laity, 
whether the Oxford divines allow baptism ad- 
ministered by a Presbyterian or Dissenter to be 
efficacious ; for if not, we suspect that more than 
one of our Scottish bishops, — Right-Reverend 
Fathers in God,— bishops of the “ Reformed 
Catholic Church of Seotland!” are still little better 
than the heathen, though ordination, through un- 
broken Apostolic succession, may have had some 
mystical virtue. If not, how is the supposed case to 
be remedied? Has their subsequent Confirmation 
the effect? Are such bishops vet baptized, or are 
they not? In what strange inconsistencies and 
absurdities do men invelve themselves, who cast 
off not only the authority of Scripture but the 
plainest dictates of common sense. It would be a 
singular thing to find a bishop, at the close of his 
career, not entitled to Christian burial, because he 
had not in infaney been baptized by a legitimate 
Successor of the Apostles, 


—_— ~~ —— 
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A VOYAGE ROUND SCOTLAND AND THE ISLES. * 


Two volumes, and these well filled, seem a pretty 
considerable bulk of log for a voyage from Green- 
ock round Cape Wrath and back to Leith, though 
excursions to St. Kilda and the Shetland Isles, 
and nearly all the island dependencies of Scotland, 
are included. Good will and skill may, however, 


matter warrants, he thus concludes: “ Of the actual 
truth in this matter we are ourselves as ignorant 
‘as the child unborn; and if we did possess a 
| knowledge of it, we would hold our peace (espe- 


cially in the Highlands,) even although we also 


knew that the representative of the one [Glen- 


accomplish much ; so, starting with ample fore- | garry] had carried both himself and his tail to 


knowledge of the ground, the ingenious author, with | 
the help of a good deal of family history and scenic | 
description, a little amateur angling,a little Natural | 
History, and doing 

All the gentlemen’s seats by the way, 
gets along swimmingly, and contrives to manu- 
facture an exceedingly agreeable literary melange. 

In the watery summer of 1841, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, on duty as Secretary to the Board of 
Trustees for Scottish Manufactures and Fisheries, 
made this small circumnavigation in the Fishery 
Cutter Princess Royal, and invited Mr. Wilson 
to accompany him, “for the purpose of making 
certain investigations into the natural history of 
the herring.” These appear to have been most 
satisfactorily conducted—especially at breakfast 
time—both upon the fresh, the red, and the pickled 
varieties ; and the narrative of the voyage certain- 
ly does not suffer from the reported results of these 
and similar branches of scientific inquiry. Sir | 
Thomas Dick Lauder’s Sketch-Book and Journal | 
have both been at the service of the companion of | 
his voyage ; whom, by the way, many of our readers 
will more readily recollect, and more heartily wel- 
come, under his sporting appellation of Tom Oak- | 
leigh. 

The voyagers embarked at Greenock ; touched 
at Bute, Arran, and Campbeltown; and then 
skirted the coasts of Ayrshire and Wigtonshire, | 
examining the state of the local fisheries—or as 
often the no-fisheries—angling a little in the fresh- 
water lochs and most reputed trouting streams on 
the coast; and experimenting on the effect of 
drinking champagne out of Bohemian-coloured , 
glass—a practice found highly worthy of imitation ; 
and also making frequent trial of the hospitalities 
of those of the lairds whose mansions lay within 
range of the Princess Royal. Whether it were in 
pursuit of herring shoals or the sublime and pictur- 
esque, the voyagers took a peep of the Giant’s Cause- 
way before running into Bowmore in Islay, and 
passing “ two very agreeable days at Islay House.” 

Besides descriptions of things as they are, Mr. 
Wilson gives a frequent retrospective glance to in- 
sular clan history ; though he leaves some impor- 
tant points, that have long been mooted almost at 
the point of the dirk, in a rather unsatisfactory 
state; as, for example, whether the ancestor of Glen- 
garry, or “one Allan of Moidart,” was the eldest 
son of a certain Ranald ; of which controversy, 
with greater levity than so grave and serious a 


* By James Wilson, F.RS.E. MWS, &e. 2 volumes 
cloth, with numerous Illustrations, and a Map of Scot- 


land and the Isles. Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 
VOL. X.— No. CIX, 
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New South Wales ; while the other [ Clanranald, | 
somewhat like Tam o’ Shanter’s mare, had ‘ fient 
a tail to shake.’”” This want of reverence in speak - 


ing of matters of such vast importance augurs 


worse for the voyage than the reality bears out. 

Colonsay, and the hospitable and modest man- 
sion of its Laird at Killouran, is one of the most 
attractive of the domestic insular pictures with 
which the reader is gratified. After a good and 
ample island dinner at Killouran, where the mut- 
ton was black-faced and four-year old—a great 
rarity according to Mr. Wilson, though our but- 
cher never yet had a sheep under that age in his 
stall—the evening was wound up, in gallant style, 
by a Highland-fling danced to perfection by Sir 
T. D. L., (it makes us young again but to hear of 
it!) the Lady of Colonsay, and Captain M‘Neill, 
the Laird’s kinsman. “And such snapping of 
fingers and pointing of toes, and ever and anon a 
shout like a musket shot, were never heard nor 
seen before in any Western Isle.” There should 
have been an engraving of this among the plates. 

The voyagers made a run over to Skerry-vore, 
or the Light-house, now erecting on those tremen- 
dous rocks off the island of Tiree, so named. 

The Princess Royal careered and coquetted about 
the coast of Mull and the smaller islands which 


cluster around its Atlantic side, while her pas- 


sengers examined, at their leisure, Staffa and Iona. 
Indeed they lost no opportunity of exploring every 
scene of note in the Hebrides, and every ruined 
castle and tower on their way that was at all ap- 
proachable from the coast. And these old holds 
nearly all lie upon the coast. Numerous fine de- 
scriptions of scenery of course occur in the work ; 
but Loch Sunart is especially recommended to us, 
as this tortuous arm of the ocean lies out of the 
way of ordinary tourists, who have frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing many of the finest of the other 
salt-water lochs, on the different steam voyages to 
the West Highland coast or to the Isles. 

We now struck across from Tobermory towards the 
mouth of Loch Sunart, one of the most picturesque and 
finely varied pieces of salt-water scenery to be seen in 
all Scotland. This far-stretching narrow and tortuous 
sea-loch, extends about twenty miles among the hills, 
running westwards beyond Strontian, and within so short 
a distance of the Linnhé Loch as to give a peninsular 
character to the t district of Morven, which forms 
its own southern bounds. The entrance seems at first 


so closed by islands as to present a most se 
aspect. One of these, called Risca, is of small dimen- 
sions, and rs low and wooded; but Oronsay, 
and above all h, are high and rocky, singu- 
larly wild in form, and generally bare of wood. Over 
the low Risca appear the richly wooded and variously 
formed steeps and knolls which bound the -: and 
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these are everywhere backed by bold and broken out- 
lines of what may be better named mountains of rock 
than rocky mountains. To the right is soon seen the 
mouth of a branch called Loch Teacus, its narrow en- 
trance opening between two low rocky headlands, the 


| 


loch itself enclosed and backed by finely formed moun- | 


tains, with steep slopes and hanging woods; while Car- 
nich continues so to shut the scene, that no one suspects 
the existence of the narrow strait behind; and so Loch 
Sunart properly so called, remains not only invisible but 
unimagined. Turning, however, into a difficult and nar- 
row passage, the upward portion of the scene opens in 


all its beauty; and a finer combination of mountain | 
precipices, with lower ranges one rising behind another | 


backwards from the water’s edge, many of them wooded 
in the most gorgeous manner, with rocky promontories 
and intervening grassy slopes enlivened by receding 


among the British islands. The evening was fine, the 
wind fair, the narrow waters rippled only by a gentle 
breeze, and we glided most serenely within the darken- 
ing shadows of the great mountains, in the eyes of whose 
lonely dwellers we doubt not the sight of the beautiful 
Princess Royal, with her full-swelling snowy sails, ad- 
vancing along those finely wooded shores, must have 
added greatly to the glory of such a lustrous sunset. . 
Loch Sunart seemed well supplied at this time both 
with birds and fishes. In some particular spots the 
gulls were literally in thousands, all screaming and 
tumbling on the top of each other, with a view to get 
the sooner to the surface, where some small shoals of 
herring fry were swimming. . . . . The morn- 
ing of the 8th of July was bright and sunny, so weighing 
anchor at an early hour, we continued our run up Loch 
Sunart, as far as Sir James Miles Riddell’s residence at 
Strontian. The upper reaches of the loch are still ex- 
tremely fine, though not of so peculiarand striking a char- 
acter as those nearer the entrance. We landed for a 
short time, while some of our people were foraging for 
milk and eggs. The house is a pleasant, irregular, old- 
fashioned, cottage kind of dwelling, very snugly placed, 
and the environs delightful, being deeply embowered in 
shrubs, with no want of the larger kinds of forest trees, 
the walks laid out in a somewhat labyrinthic order, while 
asparkling stream comes murmuring down the glen, and is 


We found a pretty land-locked natural harbour, and 
some cultivated ground laid out in fields. The houses 
of the hamlet lay chiefly on some elevated ground to the 
north, and eastward over the fields are houses here and 
there. A poor maniac woman was filling the air with 
her wild cries, ever and anon singing more solemnly a 
Gaelic song, in which the word “ America” was inter- 
mingled. Her friends were conveying her in a cart to 
Dornoch to place her in restraint. 

Poor people from the Duke of Sutherland’s 
estates were found about to emigrate at this time, 
as they may have been in that paternal quarter 
for many years ; which was one cause, probably, of 
* America” mingling in the wild chant of the poor 
distracted creature. About the Edderachillis coast, 


: and other places of the late “ Reay country,” now 
cottages and slips of cultivated ground, cannot be seen | ° 


part of the overgrown property of the family of 
Sutherland, lobster fisheries were found ; welled 


_smacks from the Thames carrying off the trapped 


lobsters alive, to be devoured in London. The 
wretched hovels inhabited by the Highlanders 
could not fail to arrest the atiention of the southern 
voyagers. On a Sunday, they landed somewhere 
near Pool Ewe, in the parish of Gairloch, on the 
west coast of Ross-shire. 

We followed the Gairloch road which leads along 
the southern bank, and soon after diverges to the right 
among the hills. <A lofty rocky range prevailed at some 
distance on that side, the intervening ground being 
partly cultivated in the form of small patches of grain 
and potatoes, partly in the more unsophisticated condi- 
tion of peat-moss. Among these were visible collections 
of very wretched-looking hovels,—poor even for High- 


| land huts,—with holes for windows, closed up with sods 


crossed by a bridge WwW hich Spans it close upon the shore. 


Some of the lower windows open into the varied parterres 
of a flower garden,and the sight of moss-roses,mimuli,&c., 
was refreshing to seafaring men, who enjoy with highest 
relish during the sweet serenity of a summer morning, 
the unaccustomed sparkling of the dewy grass, and 
“ Flora’s earliest smell.” Sir James, we believe, pos- 
Sesses a great extent of property in this peninsular 
territory of Ardnamurchan; but we can easily conceive 
from the aspect of its higher portions, that compared 
with its vast range, it is probably more picturesque than 
productive. Lord Waterford occupied this portion of 
the estate not long ago as a 
among other philanthropic exertions, endeavoured, on one 
occasion, to awaken the benighted people to the per- 
formance of more active duties, by tying the parson’s 
horse to the rope of the church bell. 

The vovage Was diversified by the ordinary salt- 
water incidents; sometimes a spice of actual danger, 
or a touch of sea-sickness—though the last mortify- 
ing fact is rather indicated than frankly pleaded to. 


The wild, rocky, and sea-indented western coasts | 


of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland shires, detained 
the Princess Royal and her gallant crew a long 
while ; for now they were beginning to find some- 
thing like herring fisheries, and sport became 
earnest. 
more of the people—the Highlanders; but the 
object was herrings, and we must be content with 
very scanty, incidental notices of the other natives. 
The voyagers landed one day, as they often did, at 
the Bay of Scourie, on the west coast of Sutherland. 


shooting quarter, and | 


We should have liked to see a little | 


removeable at pleasure. We were at times in doubt if 
they were actual dwellings, had we not seen so many 
well-dressed men and women going out and in. The 


| contrast was indeed remarkable between the attire and 


general aspect of the people, and the forlorn condition 
of their habitations. Nothing could be more decent and 
respectable than the groups of natives, all in their Sun- 
day gear. Most of the women had tidy caps, (a few of 
them extremely smart.) with bows of ribbons on either 
side, and their hair hanging beneath in well-kept curls; 
and some had elegantly-formed great-coats made of 
cloth, and neatly fitted to the person, though without 
the capes so common with the Irish women. Where 
they contrive to stow away, or how to preserve unsoiled 
by soot and smoke, these better garments within their 
dingy cabins, is what we have yet to learn. 

Those mistresses in Edinburgh or Glasgow, who, 
upon the faith of the exterior of a strapping new- 
caught lass, thus rigged out, engage her to do the 
household business of a civilized family, will, we 
imagine, fairly catch a Tartar. But the minister 
of the parish says, that they are now beginning to 
build byres for their cows ; and if the cows are once 
eject ed from the d welling-house, some improvement 
in domestic cleanliness may be anticipated. In the 
suburbs of Stornoway, if a town of its size ever rises 
to the dignity of having suburbs, we are told— 

We passed a kraal of wretched-looking huts, some of 
them so small and sad, so resembling decayed portions 
of mother earth upheaved by accident, that we did not 
at first regard them as human dwellings, till we ob 
served a single pane of glass, in one instance, sticking 
inthe thatch. Some were attached together, and thickly 
built up with sods, in such a way as to look like natural 
green hummocks, over the tops of which chance had 
thrown a scanty covering of dirty straw. The interiors 
were very miserable. Yet the people had a healthy as- 


| pect on the whole, and seemed in no way deficient i2 


, muscular strength. 


Black eyes, dark hair, and a some 


what swarthy complexion, were more common than we 
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expected in a country where the Scandinavian blood so 
long prevailed. 

The cultivation was, in general, much of a piece 
with the dwellings. 


- ( i y j j - | . . 
Some rather extraordinary facts in natural his ancient and fittest possessors. There are, however, 


tory were witnessed and recorded during the voyage, | 


of which the following are among the more re- 
markable :— 

As we were rowing ashore from the cutter, we ob- 
served a singular kind of encounter on a small island in 
Loch Laxford, between a troop of goats and a flock of 
sea-gulls. The goats were all as black as pitch, and the 
old ones were accompanied by some young retainers, 
which to us looked not much bigger than jackdaws, 
though as nimble as monkeys. Our notice was first at- 
tracted by seeing some of them descend from their rocky 
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! 
ie 
| 


ledges, and gamble over a piece of yreen, moiat meadow | 


ground. They had not done so, however, for more than 
a few seconds, before they were attacked most fiercely 
by a flock of gulls, which dived directly down upon 


them ; and each time they did so the goats made a spring, | 


as if they found the horny beaks too much for either 
their fore or hind quarters. They were in a regular 
quandary, or what the Germans call a ffunke 3 and it was 
curious to observe how the gulls achieved their object, 
by always keeping the goats between themselves and 
the rocks, and thus at last driving them upwards from 
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year were in danger of starvation. There might 
be worse deeds than shipping off the entire com- 


munity some morning for the shores of Newfound- 


land, and leaving St. Kilda to the sea-fowl, its 


other places in the Hebrides which, if not quite so 
wild and tempestuous, afford little more comfort or 
shelter to the inhabitants. The Fishery Board 
have, at considerable expense, formed a harbour 
named Callicott, near the extremity of the Butt of 
Lewis :— 

There is a road of approach to the harbour, and a con- 
siderable extent of curing-houses, some of which were 
occupied by those engaged in curing ling. Farther on 
was a kraal of the most miserable houses ever seen, re- 
sembling those of Barra in external form, but infinitely 
worse. The St. Kilda huts in comparison to these were 
palaces. The first object which met the eye (and nose 
and feet) within the threshold was a dunghill, from 
which the visiter has the option of descending either by 


the right hand into the cow's apartment, or by the left 


the meadow, where we doubt not lay their “ callow | 


young, —small, soft: powder-puffs in woolly garments, 
which the horny hoof of kidling might have sorely in- 
commoded, but for this brave parental interference. So 
the goats were gulled, and the gulls not kidnapped. 
Saw around us, for the first time during the present 
voyage, specimens of the Arctic Gull (Lestris Richard- 


into that tenanted by human beings. Yet many of 
these people were making handsomely by fishing. A 
good deal of cultivation prevailed around. 

Leaving the western coasts, the Princess Royal 
made her way to Thurso, and at last to Wick, 
the head-quarters, and the very heart of the Fish- 
ery, then, about the middle of August, at the 


busiest. And now we do learn something of this 


important branch of national economy. We, how- 


| 


sonit) pursuing, as is their wont, the other kinds of gull, | 


forcing them to disgorge their food. Observed a fea- 
ture of this man@uvre which we had never before no- 
ticed. When they descend upon what may be called 
the victim gull, either actually striking it on the back, or 
with an angry menace seeming so to do, they frequently 
tumbie themselves head over heels beyond and beneath 


back downwards, but with ready beak, intent to seize 


| 


the savoury half-digested morsel, disgorged in terror by | 


their timorous cousins, 

We ought to have mentioned that our author is 
a most determined and persevering joker and pun- 
ster, and that he seems to have been in such 
ebullient spirits throughout the voyage, that your 


inordinate facetiousness somewhat overpowering ; 
and your fastidious people question of its uniform 
good taste. 

St. Kilda was an object of great curiosity: and 
the voyagers were much gratified by their visit to 
that speck in the ocean. Mr. Wilson has dwelt 
long upon the St. Kildeans, with fondness and a 
kind of enthusiasm. They are a fortunate small 
picturesque family, to attract so much attention, 
and to make such a noise in the world. The pre- 
sent population of the island is only 105 souls, in- 
cluding nine in the family of the missionary—not 
somany persons in all as inhabit many of the hich. 
old, over-peopled lands in the Cowgate or Black- 
friars’ Wynd of Edinburgh, or the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow ; but who thinks of making a vovage of 
discovery to these urbane insulated communities, 
save the police, or Dr. Alison? The little primi- 
tive community of St. Kilda is, however, rendered 
(uite fascinating under Mr. Wilson's portraiture ; 
and his narrative cannot fail to interest many indi- 
viduals in its behalf. The late cold and rainy sea- 
“Ons have been severely felt by the natives, who last 








Sipping ; , “| seen for many a day. 
it, SO as to hang, as it were, for a few seconds in the air | . ; 


ever, can only take a side-glance, premising that. the 
herring-gutters below are often strapping, comely 
lasses, earning in * the season” great wages, and 
dressing quite as gaily as the fair inmates of the 
black huts of Gairloch :— 

After breakfast we went ashore to Wick, and there 
witnessed one of the most extraordinary sights we have 
All along the inner harbour, and 
in every street and quay, as well as within many large 
enclosed yards and covered buildings, there are numer- 
ous square wooden boxes as big as ordinary sized 
rooms, the containing sides, however, being only two or 
three feet high. Into these huge troughs the herrings 
are carried in panniers from the boats the instant they 
arrive. There they are all tumbled in helter-skelter, 
pannier after pannier, in a long-continued stream of fish, 


: | until the boats are emptied or the troughs are filled. 
dull matter-of-fact folks may occasionally feel his : 


Then come troops of sturdy females, each armed with 
knife in hand, and range themselves around the trough, 
—the process of gutting commences, and is carried on 
with such ceaseless and untiring rapidity, that unless 
we had used the freedom to request one of the cleanest 
and prettiest of these evisceratrixes so to moderate the 
rancour of her knife as to let us see what she was doing, 
we could scarcely have followed her manipulations with 
the naked eye. However, we think we are now master, 
at least in theory, of the refined art ofevisceration. The 


Secretary and ourself had the curiosity to time our 
fair friend, when left to the remorseless rapidity of her 


own sweet will, and we found that she gutted exactly 
two dozen in the minute. Now two thousand women 
working at that rate, with but brief intermission from 
early morning till the close of day, must produce an al- 


most incalculable amount of disembowelment. . . . 





Before beginning to work they take off their caps and 
bonnets,and either cover over or exchange their outer gar- 
ment for a worser, making their toilet with innocent unre- 
serve sub Jore, and so commence their bloody oecupation. 
Towards evening they carefully wash their faces, arms, 
and legs, and slip on again their better garment. Thus 
they never appear, except around the gutting board, in 
otherwise than rather trim array. Indeed many of the 
most magnificently fine females, whom we saw standing 
at respectable doors, or looking out of decent windows, 
or going sedately about their evening occupations from 
shop to shop, had been assiduously engaged in gutting 
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all day long. The cure of herrings is indeed an object 
of such paramount importance to the town and neigh- 
bourhood, that when an unusual take occurs, and deli- 
cate female hands are wanting for the work, a kind of 
requisition is sent through the town, even to the most 
respectable inhabitants, to allow their domestics to at- 
tend as gutters for a day or two; and in hiring servants 
it is by no means unusual for the latter to stipulate for 
leare to gut during a certain number of days, as a perqui- 
site beyond their usual termly wages. To prevent in- 
dolence or idleness, all these gutters are paid by piece- 
work, that is, so much a cran or barrel after the fish are 
packed. At the rate of 4d. per barrel, each gutter ac- 
cording to her skill and activity, may make from four 
to seven shillings a-day ; and in former times, when so 
high as a shilling a barrel was sometimes allowed dur- 
ing a press of work and scarcity of hands, their gains 
were actually enormous. An expert and practised com- 
pany of three can make up among them sixty-three bar- 
rels ina day, or twenty-one barrels each ; so that, in the 
glorious times alluded to, a gutter might have kept her 
gig, and driven to the scene of action daily. 

This is but a small and incidental feature of the 


fishery, and of herring and cod in general. 

After the Secretary’s business at Wick was ac- 
complished, the Princess Royal stood away for Ork- 
ney, and went as far as the Fitful Head, in Shet- 
land. Sir Walter Scott, who had made and recorded 
nearly the same circum or elliptic navigation a good 





many years ago, was often present to the recollec- 
tion of the voyager ; while “ Andersons’ Guide to 
the Highlands and Isles,” and the new “ Statistical 
Account,” lent him more effectual aid. The chief 
incidents in Shetland were, the Princess Royal being 
as nearly as possible wrecked ; and her nobler pas- 
sengers eating the tusk while fresh—a glorious fish! 
By the way, trout, like those of Loch Leven, were 
discovered in a small lake in Barra, Save a run into 
Cromarty Bay, and a few friendly calls on the coast, 
there is nothing more of interest till the Princess 
Royal happily reached Granton, and her passengers 
dropt off at the end of a three-months’ voyage, 
which must have afforded them very great pleasure 
and amusement ; one element of solid satisfaction, 
denied to ordinary travellers, being, that, so far as 
appears, not a single hotel or tavern bill was pre- 
sented during the whole period; all being free 
where the Princess Royal and Captain Stewart 
came. We can promise every class of readers, 
but especially those to whom the scenes described 
are new, much entertainment from Mr. Wilson’s 
voyage round Scotland, which only wanted the 
presence of his brother, the Professor, to render it 
immortal, 








MIDSUMMER EVE.* 


Tus tale is illustrative of the Reformation in | 
England, and of the condition and spirit of society | 
at a memorable stage of its progress. The parti- 
cular Midsummer Eve on which the romance 
opens, was towards the close of the short and bit- 
ter reign of the “ Bloody Queen Mary,” while the 
fires of Smithfield were never dormant, and it 
closes on Midsummer Night; so that the events 
are crowded into a very brief space of time. The 
scene is the heart of London, or the then retired 
neighbouring village of Islington, and other small 
suburban hamlets. The construction of the plot, 
if plot there be, is exceedingly simple, and the inci- 
dents are few. The strength of the tale depending 
upon the dramatic delineation of historical and 
ideal characters, and lively pictures of the spirit 
and body of the age. The romance opens plea- 
santly. At a point which, in those days, usu- 
ally bounded the summer evening walks of the 
citizens of London, and where the high-road, 
leading from the postern of Newgate through 
Islington towards Barnet, was intersected by the 
road from Kingsland and Essex, towards Totten- 
ham, stood the remains of an antique cross, and, 
near it, a humble and solitary, but exceedingly 
picturesque cottage, which, though only two miles 
distant from the city, and not above one from the 
houses in Smithfield, seemed as lonely and rural 
as if a hundred miles distant from any town. 

In that cottage porch, many a young citizen doubtless 
observed, with eyes of admiration, a pretty young maid- 
en surrounded with balls of twine and small cord. 
engaged in net-making. This maid was Annot. the 
daughter of widow Palmer, who lived in that cottage 
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and the young girl, through the summer, sat in the porch 
from morning till night, busily plying her fingers at her 
beautiful employment. So public a spot as that—the 
point of intersection of two great thoroughfares, where 
so many gay citizens walked for pleasure, with more 
than ordinary liveliness, from having for a time done 
with trade, might seem not a very proper place for a 
young and modest virgin to sit,even at work. It might 
appear that she knew she was pretty, and, loving to be 
admired and complimented, sat in that place of bustle as 


| a spot where those tastes were most likely to be gratified. 


But this was not the case: if Annot knew she was pretty, 
she had learned it from her friends, and not from her 
mirror, and the words gave her not more pleasure than 
any other expressive of their affection. Not a particle 
of feminine vanity was mixed up in her composition: 
prettiness of face and form gave her no pleasure; a com- 
pliment on her person from the gayest noble would not 
have urged her heart one degree beyond its ordinary 
motion. Poor girl ! one element of woman's joy she was 
deprived of—she was blind, and had been so from her 
birth. 

The costume of the young girl is elaborately 
described, and also the dress and appearance of “a 
man of motley,” who stood beside her ; “ the fool of 
her patrons, the loyal Sir Thomas Granville and 
his noble-minded daughter, Lady Anne. They 
were rigid Catholics, while the blind girl had secretly 
imbibed the doctrines of the Reformation; which 
were also held by Master Barker, the curate of the 
parish of Islington, and a few of his flock. But, 
to the innocence of the dove, the blind girl united 
the wisdom of the serpent, and no doubt of her 
orthodoxy had been entertained until this fatal 
evening. Upon it the Right Reverend Bishop of 
London, Dr. Bonner, was returning from a Visita- 
tien which he had, by special command of his 
mistress. been making into Essex, for the purpase 
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of finding more heretical combustibles for his ever- “ Enemy ! dost thou say, I thy bishop am thine enemy !” 


blazing fires, and, in anevil hour, he halted at the “ No, my lord. I mean I would not offend.” 


+ cee ‘aigetoee “ Woman, I grievously suspect thee. Before I am 
cottage at the cross roads to inquire his way, many days older, I will make a narrow inquisition of 
when the ribaldry of Ralph the fool, who knew | this parish of Islington.” 


not in whose presence he stood, brought both | pn this night the blind girl found means to steal 
himself and Blind Annot into trouble. The ca- | away to warn Master Barker of the peril in which 
valeade, consisting of Bonner, Bishop Tonstall of | he stood with Bonner. But Barker, the pupil and 
Durham, with several lawyers and doctors in theo- | ordained minister of Cranmer, felt that now the 
logy, minions of the persecuting fiend, and a few | time was come when every honest man was bound 
wretched prisoners, had been nearly benighted; | to declare himself. The meekness of wisdom, the 
and it was, at this period, considered dangerous to | }eauty of holiness in the poor blind girl, and the 
approach the city after dark. The fierce and | fiery zeal of Barker, afford fine contrasts of Chris- 
brutal character of Bonner, and the milder nature | tian principle and character. He is cursing in 
of the conscientious, and very aged Tonstall,are dra- | pitterness the bloody persecutors, the defilera of 
matically brought out in the dialogue which passes | the sanctuary, the slayers of God’s servants, when 
while the cavalcade halts before the cottage. When | Annot thus expostulates :— 

Ralph discovered his mistake, and listened to the | « pear sir!” cried Annot, “sarely your reverence 
boisterous threats of the renegade Bishop, he cried, hath forgotten that sweet chapter of the holy Word 


“1 pray your good lordship not to hurt pretty Annot,” | which you read to me a few days agone, where we are 
interrupted the fool, with great earnestness—“ I assure | commanded to forgive those that persecute us, and rather 


your lordship and all worthy gentlemen, that she fol- | do them good than ph : 
lows the good fashion, and holdeth by Queen Mary, and | Yes, Annot, poor girl! I can forgive all my parti- 


the Po nd King Philip, and reads not the Common | "Jar and private wrongs; but these are wrongs to God, 
a ee whose servant lam; and I am bound to do for the glory 





‘ 


Prayer.” 
: of God what I would not do for myself.” 
“ > ; « } 
“ But your good lordship will promise not to hurt our |e aa aie ae ie ene Hahtect toner ee 


yretty Annot, for she comes of a good stock.” 
F “ Wilt ioe nn je sei ” it wrath would be heavier than the arms of all Christen- 


“ Nay, my lord, you will be glad to hear that Annot | dom. Dear hang: Ae Bae fe ier —_" mercy, and 
is daughter of Abraham Palmer, that you and good King that is why the children of affliction love it. If it taught 


Henry burnt because he went along with his mother to | Yemgeance, it would be unregarded, since we are utterly 
mass; so in my poor opinion ” unable to inflict it: but indeed nothing can be so truly 


“ Knaves, knaves there ! unsling your carabines, leave | God’s word as the commands of mercy; for mercy never 
your horses, and haul me out that devil’s brat into the | erreth; but while you strike down the most grievous 
road, and my horse’s hoofs shall trample him into hell !” | PeTsecutor of the saints, perchance you strike one that 

“ Nay, nay, brother Bonner ” God had willed to repent and find mercy.” 

“ Brother Tonstall, I will not be gainsaid in this mat- “ Thy reproof is Just, my gentle friend, and yet my 
ter. Shall I be mocked and scoffed before mine own | 2™8eF 18 not unjust, replied the priest; “ for while I 
grooms! Out with the traitorous heretic there !” would strike the foe, I would go patiently into the flames 

While his reverend lordship was saying this, the serv- | lighted for me ; whilst thou, who wouldst show him 
ing men had sprung from their horses and rushed into | MeTeys wouldst hide thee from him, The difference be- 
the porch, and now reappeared, dragging the offender | Ween Us 1s, that | am a man and thou art a woman. 
by the collar of his doublet into the full moonlight, when Nay, sir, that is not all. I too am prepared, if need- 
the bishop, perceiving the gay colours of poor Ralph's ful, to yield my soul to God amidst the flames; and yet 
dress, exclaimed,— the Bible telleth me not to curse, but to pray for those 

“ Heyday, my masters, whom have we here. Are we | that despitefully use me, for Christ’s sake, who can judge 
at the May-day gambols, or what mummery is this!” | and punish — justly and thoroughly than all the chil- 

“ Nay, my lord,” replied Ralph, consequentially, “ I dren of men. 
am no Friar Tuck—your lordship’s belly would better | I have taught thee, and now thou teachest me; and 
suit that character. Neither am I ’ | I thank God that thou art able to preach a nobler doc- 

“ Giles! Edward ! fasten me this knave to the belly | tine than mine own—even the charity which, standing 
of your horse. I will see whether I am to abide his | #bove the common altitude of the world, looketh down 
zibes,” cried the bishop, as he heard his prisoners laugh- | °” the possess of men with the indifference of a supe- 
ing at the fool’s foolish reply. rier RESETS, 

* And it please your lordship, it is only a poor fool— Alas, sir ! such a one as I must be just; I can only 
one that hath lost his way from the neighbouring castle,” | hear God’s Word, and think on it. The passions of the 
said one of the serving men. great and the learned, and even of those happy persons 

“Truly, it is,” rejoined Annot. “ A fool that lives that can see, affect not my mind. I must trust humbly 
hard by— Sir Thomas Granville’s fool, an’t please your i" God, as I find his Word commands me ; for what other 
lordship.” help have I in all the world ?” eS 

“And what art thou, wench, that consortest with | _ “ Well, Annot, said the priest, “ with the help of God, 
pestilent fools like this, who, I’ll be sworn, is more knave | ! will school my tongue to prudence and my heart to 
than fool ?” meekness, that I may not offend these butchers of the 

“Nay, brother Bonner,” said Bishop Tonstall, “1 *aints; but 1 know not—this night even iss night of 
pray thee let us not tarry for this trash. The fool doth peril. The bitterness with which I spoke was not caused 
but speak after his vocation, and we may not expect by a light thing, for my heart was bursting with grief. 
words of wisdom from him. Sir Thomas Granville, his | Thou knowest that five persons have been excommuni- 
owner, is a loyal servant of the Queen's majesty, and a | cated this day, and are to be burned in Smithfield to- 
brave man that will not suffer his toy to be spoiled.” morrow. But thou dost not know that one of them is 

“Hold the fool straitly in thy grasp, Giles,” cried Mine own familiar friend, and father in the faith: L 
Bonner, “ until we see fit to dismiss him presently with ™ust see him and them: the night shall not pass over 
. whipping but I must speak to the woman. Now, thou roy Ph ee grrrnagr gees Figg one | from 
ight wench, dids is | my lips, ose Who #0 soon to en presence 
ribald speech - Pee See ae, eee ere ae ee | of our Lord, even if Bonner and the chief justice stood 


“ Nay, my lord, I would not willingly give matter | in the way to forbid me.” 


of offence even to mine enemy.” This Midsummer Eve was to Barker a night of 


! 
“* Peace, knave, and answer me !” | 
| 
' 
' 
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wild and busy adventure. Among the more re- 
markable of the persons whom he encountered in 
his perilous ramble in the streets and lanes of Lon- 
don, was Master Steynham, a wealthy London mer- 
chant, and a determined adherent of the Reformed 
cause, who, for commercial reasons, enjoyed the 
protection of Philip of Spain, the husband of the 
Queen, and was, by this means, and his popularity 
among the brave London ’Prentices, able to succour 
some of the persecuted Protestants in defiance of 
Mary and Bonner. The character of Steynham 
is well conceived and well supported throughout. 
The blind girl was arrested, and that by means of 
Harry Markham, the lover of her generous friend 
and patroness, the Lady Anne Granville. His 





remorse and grief, when he discovers into what | 
cruelty he has been unconsciously led to oblige | 
Bonner, and his profound grief, when he is cast | 


off by Lady Anne as unworthy of her love, or of 
the name of a gentleman, makes Markham vow 
to effect, at all risks, the liberation of Annot, or to 
perish in the attempt. The fierce progress of the 
persecution—the examinations, and actual burning 





and torturing of the heretics, and the adventures of | 


Markham, Steynham, and Barker, in rescuing 
victims from the grasp of the blood-thirsty prelate, 
fill up the rest of the volumes. These transac- 


olden time. 


languor of movement in the very heat and pith of 
its greatest enterprises ; when the reader, instead 
of being hurried onward, is kept back by collateral 
details, which, though they display the author’s 
antiquarian knowledge, retard the action and 
weaken the interest. The Tale, however, possesses 
many beauties; and, on the whole, the only solid 
objection which we can urge is, that finding it so 
close on the mark of excellence, it is not quite 
up to it. No small merit is its bold and free Pro- 
testant spirit. As short specimens of a romance, 
which, compared with ordinary fictions, is far 
above the average, we shall now extract a few 
brief and disjointed specimens. Markham and 
Steynham, in their attempt to find and release 
Anypot, kept prisoner in some unknown part of the 
vast pile of St. Paul’s, overhear two of Bonner's 
Doctors of Theology haranguing Barker, who is 
chained to a pillar of the Cathedral, now turned 
into one of the Bishop’s supplementary prisons. 

“There is no folly or obstinacy in all Christendom so 
great as yours. With very little or no learning, ye 
maintain doctrines not allowed by the Church ; that is 
your folly. And although there be divers learned men 
that talk with ye, and show ye the right way, ye per- 
sist in your false opinions ; that is your obstinacy.” 

“ But,” replied another voice, “ I do but believe what 





_ the Bible teacheth, and you profess to have your doctrines 


Harry Markham, a Roman Catholic believer but | 


hristiz ntleman, : above » devoted | , 
a Christian gentleman, and, above all, the devoted ! followed.” 


lover of Anne Granville, is accomplished after a 


world of daring and dangerous adventure ; and all | 


the party escape to Geneva through the kindness 
of Master Steynham and the secret influence of his 
patron Philip. Then come the happy days of 
good Queen Bess!—when all the exiled Protes- 
tants return, and among them, Blind Annot, Master 
Barker, and the lover of Anne Granville. Ad- 
versity had taught the Protestants charity, when 
their day of power came. Instead of retaliat- 
ing upon their Catholic fellow-subjects, they 
remembered that they had been English men 
and women before they had been Papists, and that 
the men, women, and children of that faith were 
not all devils, though a few of their churchmen 
and rulers were.—When it is wondered that so 
brave and gallant a nation as the French could, 
for one month, or one week, have submitted to the 
Reign of Terror, may it not be a subject of equal 


wonder that the English so long submitted to the | 


atrocities of the reign of “ Bloody Mary”—or 
that, in the language of this Tale, “a bold, in- 
telligent, and honest nation, like the English, 
should have been turned and twisted about in 
every direction of political and religious bigotry, 
at the will of any person occupying a certain posi- 


tion, though imbecile, blood y-minded, or mad, or. 
Upon reflection, we can | 
hardly forgive Miss Strickland for those softening | 
shades with which she has, in her late work, tried 


all of them together !” 


to invest the character of the unsexed and merci- | 
less bigot. | 
The chief defect of this story is the occasional | 


tions afford many opportunities for the develop- | a “ 7 roe pes, Aaa — W os Ceem- 
ment of the character of the age, and for descrip- | Sen ee ee ee ee es 


tions of manners, and especially of London in the | 
The great object of the enterprise of | 


“ Nay,” was the reply, “ fathers and councils do in 
nowise alter the Word of Scripture ; they only declare 
its meaning.” 

“ But where find you that I am to followtheir opinion ?” 

“The Church declareth that their opinions are to be 


“ And where hath your Church that power ?” 

“Man, dost thou not know that the Church and the 
Scriptures are two ministers that act together by the will 
of God ; and that to doubt the authority of the Church is 
rank blasphemy all the same as though thou wert to 
dispute the authority of Scripture! It is a crime that 
cannot be pardoned: how can the Church pardon the 
man that denieth her authority! Assuredly thou hast a 
heart of stone, or thou wouldst feel how terrible a thing 
it must be to endure the torture of fire, which thou wilt 
have to undergo in a few days, but which is as nothing 
compared with that which is prepared for thee.” 

While listening to this conversation, Steynham had 
gradually drawn near to the speakers, and as the sen- 
tence last quoted was spoken, motioning Harry to 
guard the door, he laid his hand on the speaker’s should- 
er, saying— 

“ A rather uncomfortable kind of argument this, good 
sir, when the one party threateneth the other with 
burning on earth and in hell.” 

“What fellow art thou !—take thy hand from my 
cloak !” eried the other, endeavouring to free himself 
from Steynham’s vigorous grasp. 

‘Nay, good sir,’ cried Steynham, “1 hold it not 
good to set men at liberty that wield such power as ye 
do.” 


In the following scene Blind Annot Palmer is 
undergoing the examination of Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Tonstall, and theirassisting doctorsand lawyers. 
She is urged and commanded to criminate herself, 
and to inform on her fellow heretics. After Bon- 
ner had stormed and threatened, Tonstall spoke— 


“ Child,” said Tonstall, with his usual kindness, “ me- 
thinks thou art strangely timorous to utter the truth : 
thinkest thou we lie in wait, like murderers, to do thee 
harm! We require only.a plain answer to our ques- 


tions ; and if thou hast done wrong, and art sorry for thy 
offence, thou mayest be readily pardoned.” 
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ous mildness, “ you mistake the nature of this examina- 
tion ; but it will do you harm to persist in the mistake. 
There is, indeed, a difference between a criminal and a 
suspected person ; but there is also a difference between 
this court and a criminal court. His lordship the Bishop 
of London hath an undoubted right to question you who 
are suspected, and to let you go after confession ; but 
if you persist in obstinacy, and leave it to him to prove 
your guilt, you will take yourself out of his hands, and 
deliver yourself to the sheriff to be tried in a public 
court, from which there would be no appeal.” 

“ T have never denied your right to examine me,” re- 
plied Annot ; “ but I will never say what may bring 
evil on others. As for myself, I will take all risks of 
a fair examination ; for, perchance, if I confess my 
faults, knowing not what is laid to my charge, I might 
confess more than you could prove.” 

“ Knowest thou not, then,” asked Gardiner, “ that 
it hath been declared unlawful for any man to expound 
she Scripture until he hath gotten a license from a bishop 
now being ?” 

Annot was about to object to this question, when one 

of the doctors arose and said— 
. © My lord, I humbly submit that it is not necessary the 
prisoner should answer the question : such notoriously 
is the law, and therefore it is at her own peril if she be 
ignorant of it.” 

“ Yea, good doctor, such is the custom of the courts,” 
said Gardiner, “ but we will go more mildly to work 
with this prisoner. It seemeth to me, girl, that you show 
more natural cunning than learning in your answers ; 
but, prithee, remember what the power is of them that 
question thee. Say, then, hast thou listened to the 
preaching of any man not duly licensed by his bishop ?” 

“ My lord,” replied Annot, “ I humbly submit that I 
am not bound to answer you, but that if I be accused 
you are to prove the accusation.” 

“ Remember, girl, if we prove it in your despite, you 
have no claim on our mercy.” 

“T will take the chance of that,” said Annot—* I 
cannot be worse in an examination than after a con- 
fession.” 

“ Say, at least, have you attended mass on Sundays and 
holidays, according to law ?” 

To this question Annot made a similar reply, calling on 
them, as her simple reason dictated, to prove the charge. 
— Dr. Bonner arose from his chair in great wrath, 
and eried— 

_“ When will there be an end of this shilly shally ? 
rhinkest thou, wench, we are to wait here till Christmas 
for thine answer? By the Lord, thou despisest the holy 
Church, and shalt have thy reward. But I will go to 
work roundly with thee, and put questions that thou 


«“ Annot Palmer,” said Gardiner, with a more danger- | 
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shalt answer—articles that contain the whole matter. | 


Now, then, say, ought vows of chastity by men or women 
to be observed by the laws of God ?” 

“ Yea, my lord,” she replied, “ every vow ought to be 
observed that harmeth not our neighbours.” 

“Very well answered,” said Tonstall ; “ be not in 


“ But the Word doth allow it,” said Tonstall. 

“ Yea,” cried one of the doctors,“ but the girl doth 
not say so.” 

“If you have no other reply to make,” said Gardi- 
ner, “ it must be set down that you refuse to answer.” 

Annot spoke not, and Bonner continued— 

“ May priests marry by God’s law !” 

“To this question Annot gave a similar reply, and 
Bonner went to the most important of the six articles, 
whether in the eucharist the real body of Christ was pre- 
sent, and to this Annot replied— 

“ My lords and gentlemen, I crave your charity and 
pity while I speak to you. I cannot tell whether all 
these things be found in God’s Word or no; but if they 
be, your church believeth them, and is safe, and what 
matters it whether I believe or no?” 

“ Yea, but there is no more than one Church,” said 
Tonstall, “ and when you say, * your church,” you signify 
that there is more than one, which is heresy. There is but 
one Church, and its ministers have power and command 
over all the earth ; and it is our lawful duty to guard all 
people that are faithful, to examine all that are suspect- 
ed, to punish all that disbelieve.” 

“ Pray, my lord, bear with me,” Annot replied; “I am 
very unlearned, and know not the art of putting words 
together clerkwise ; yet will I utter to you all my heart, 
if you will grant me your patience. I cannot tell whether 
the person of my Saviour be in the sacrament, nor whether 
priests may marry, nor whether it is good to make vows 
of chastity.” 

“Yea, wench,” cried Bonner, “ thou knowest whether 
that be good or no, I warrant me, or I had not found 
thee at night with a man.” 

“T thank God, I have more chastity than you have 
charity ! cried Annot, with a loud voice. “ My lords, 
if you will, you may burn me in a fire this day ; it will 
be less grievous than to be aceused publicly of deeds 
which no maiden in England is more innocent of, or 
hateth more than I do.” 

At this reply, Dr. Bonner arose in very fierce wrath, 
and his doctors also arose, their eyes and mouths open 
with astonishment at the prisoner’s insolence. But Ton- 
stall and Gardiner whispered awhile with their brother, 
and he sat down in murmuring wrath. Annot was then 
directed to speak, which she did as follows— 

“I know not whether these articles be found in Scrip- 
ture, nor is it fit a maiden should speak of them, or think 
of them ; for what know I of priests’ marriages or men’s 
vows ! Perchance if I were blessed with sight, and could 
walk about free from harm and talk with many people, 
and learn to read, I should find such things in the Bible. 
But I am like an infant in knowledge ; I know nothing 
of these great doctrines which are the study of learned 
men. I know only what hath been read to me in the 
Bible, that God loveth them that are merciful, and pa- 
tient and dutiful, and long-suffering, and that he will 


| provide for the orphan that trusteth in him. And I am 


truly an orphan, good sirs ; for some of you did put my 
father, John Palmer, to death in the Queen’s majesty’s 
father’s time, because he maintained the pope’s supre- 


haste, good girl ; answer directly to the point, and you | macy, when some of ye did see fit to make hing Harry 


shall do well.” 


supreme. My mother, too, is bed-rid—a feeble, help- 


“ My lords,” cried one of the doctors, rising, I humbly | less woman, for whom my hands have laboured early 


crave permission to say, the answer containeth a doubt. 


The girl doth not say but a vow of chastity may be | 


hurtful, for she saith only that good vows should be ob- | 


served.” 

“ But this vow is a good one,” cried Bonner, “ and 
therefore is comprised in her answer.” 

“ With submission, my lord, the girl’s answer proveth 
not that she esteemeth the vow a good one. I appeal to 
the lawyers.” 

The learned gentlemen arose to dispute on this point, 
but Gardiner stopped them by taking the part of the doc- 
tor, saying — 

“ The girl hath a mind to deceive us. How say you, 
then, girl, is it allowed to God’s Word that men and wo- 
men should make vows of chastity!” 

__“ T have never said the contrary,” replied Annot, “ and 
ifthe Word of God alloweth it, L believe it.” 


and late from my childhood until now ; and there have 
been times when I would have given up and sat me 
down to die for very distress, but for the sweet words in 


_God’s book, how he looked to the orphan. Judge ye 
_ then, sirs, if I have had time or means to examine these 





learned doctrines, or whether I did not well to learn 
only that which or ny to be contented with poverty, 
and blindness, and ur, and made me rejoice to feel 
every day and every hour, that though blind and un- 
learned, my hands gat food for my mother when she was 
otherwise helpless. 

To this passionate address neither of the bishops re- 
plied ; Gardiner was really ashamed for the moment at 
the contrast presented to his mind by Annot of the dif- 
ferent causes in support of which he had become a per- 
secutor ; Bonner was silent, half through wrath at the 
girl’s boldness in reminding him of former times, and 
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half through want of ready wit to extricate himself from 
the embarrassment in which she had placed him ; Ton- 
stall’s heart was touched by the picture the poor girl 
had presented to him of her position and her duties, and 
covered his face with the sleeve of his gown. But the 
lawyers and doctors had been too much accustomed to 
discussion to be moved to wrath—too much accustomed 
to depend on controversy to be put to shame—too much 
accustomed to the pleadings of criminals and convicted 
persons, and all the outward expressions of human agony, 
to feel compassion or tenderness : the business of their 
lives, the duties of their callings, had begotten an indif- 
ference to everything besides argument and law, which 
perhaps is a more certain cause of cruelty than any ac- 
tive form of misanthropy. 

The scene in which the blind girl is subjected 
to the torture, in presence of Sir Thomas Granville 
and her afflicted friend Lady Anne, is more power- 
ful, but less edifying, in these Puseyite times. Lady 
Anne, who is herself a strict Catholic, will not 
believe that the sweet and gentle maiden entertains 
heretical opinions ; but, at all events, is resolved 
to save her, notwithstanding the suspicions of her 
orthodoxy ; nor was it every member of “the 
true church” that Anne would esteem or love, 
while the blind heretic girl was her most cherished 
friend. The brutal character of Bonner is broadly 
displayed as the torture scene closes, and is at 
other times somewhat exaggerated. Anne had 
fainted on witnessing the tortures which her gentle 
friend bore with astonishing constancy, and Barker 
had been subjected to the gyves in place of Annot, 
when the brutal priest cries out— 

“ Ho, Sir Knight, get thee and thy wench away, wilt! 
for I am going to supper. But look first at this man in 
the gyves, how he twisteth and turneth in seeking the 
pleasant place he will not find. Be sure, Knight, thou 
goest to St. Mary Overie’s Church to-morrow morning ; 
for I will have gyves made to fit this stubborn blind girl 
by then ; and by the Lord, she shall have them on, with 
a whipping on her naked skin. Yea, and by the Lord 
that made me, I will send her to the Tower, and this 
Barker too; and | will have them on the rack in each 
other's sight, until they confess all they’re charged 
withal. 
your wench there, and I will give orders that you be ad- 
mitted.” : 

In another style the inquisitorial visit made by 
Bonner to Master Barker's church at Islington, 
affords an apt specimen :— 

The knight, the bishop, and the chaplains, dismounted, 
and leaving their horses to their servants, went into the 
porch, when the bishop burst forth in a very torrent of 
curses, 

This porch was one of the beautiful pointed arches of 
the fourteenth century, whose simplicity of outline, and 
elaborate tracery, threw into the shade the finest porti- 
coes of Greece, in the opinion of every mind not preju- 
diced in favour of classical forms. The spirit of a reli- 
gion, modified in expression, in its progress through 
Saxon and Norman customs, seemed to have filled the 
heart and soul of the architect; and his workmanship 
was such as to create religious emotions in all who looked 
on it. But Dr. Bonner looked to be an architect of re- 
ligion rather than of churches. He saw no beauty in 
the building; but he saw a monstrous deformity in what 
it covered. On the left hand, within the porch, was a 
kind of reading-desk, about four feet from the ground, 


So, Sir Knight, be sure you come, and bring | 
/ was one of the churchwardens. 








| 


| 





on which was a well-thumbed folio volume, fastened to | 


it by a strong iron attached to the oak covers. This 
—_ rg -s 4 = 2 be heretical—in short, no 
e of Homili i 
i: ames eee, ies fixed in all the churches 
Justice cannot be done here to Dr. Bonner’ 
which consisted of a vast variety aii 


| 
| 


either to hear or read. When a divine does swear, his 
oaths are richer than all others, deriving great variety 
from his religious learning. But bishops and priests are 
privileged in the matter of swearing, because the very 
language which would be horrible in the mouth of a 
layman, may be legitimate objurgation or remonstrance 
in the mouth of a churchman. But Dr. Bonner did not 
confine himself to the phraseology of his profession, 
which would have afforded grounds for a Jesuit to prove 
that his language had the essence of the Fathers: he 
swore large “ hunters’ oaths,” he talked “ like a fish- 
wife,’ or a catchpole caught in a trap by apprentices. 
But this must be understood—not related. 

“ Behold!” said his lordship, “ said I not that this 
was a nest of heresy—damnable treason! Lo! here is 
a book which hath been for a whole year forbidden by 
the Queen’s council. Homilies, indeed !—stinking and 
rotten treason! Doth it not deny the Pope’s supremacy 
here in England? Doth it not make that peevish abor- 
‘tion, Edward, head of the church! Doth it not abolish 
mass, and five sacraments, and priestly celibacy? To 
hell with the book! Here, knaves, knaves! bring me a 
hammer, or send for a smith, and wrench me this door 
open !” 

“ I crave your pardon, my lord!” cried Sir Thomas 
Granville; “ perhaps the priest liveth close by, in which 
case it would be well to abstain from violence.” 

“ Violence !—violence!” cried the bishop; “ doth not 
this parish of Islington do violence to our commands?! 
But, Giles!” said the bishop, running into the church- 
yard, “ ride into the village, and inquire for the priest, 
and bid him come to me; and if thou canst not find him, 


| seek a churchwarden, and when thou hast found him, 


bring him hither, even if thou tiest him to thy horse; 
and if he be not there, bring me a smith with a hammer 
and a bar of iron.” 

While Giles was gone on this voyage of discovery, the 
bishop walked muttering about the churchyard, peeping 
in at the church windows, and examining the tomb- 
stones, as though he would have loved to take up the 
dead to examine into their orthodoxy. What he found 
in the tomb-stones can never be known, but his glances 
at the interior of the church were by no means satisfac- 
tory, if one might judge by the testy manver in which 
he walked about, the heat of body which made him 
loosen the points of his doublet, and the earnestness with 
which he looked for the return of Giles. At length the 
serving-man returned, accompanied by an old man with 
a long beard, who looked like a small farmer, and who 


“ Oh!” quoth the bishop, “ Sir Priest feareth to meet 
me. He hath not yet returned from Smithfield; but I 
will give him enough of Smithfield before I have made 
an end with him. Now, old man, tell me, dost thou 
know yonder book ?”—*“ Yea, master, I do know the 
book,” replied the old man; “ and a very good book it 
be.”"—* What! knave, a good book! Dost thou read in 
it!”— Nay, master, sure I never read it, nor any other 
book.”—“* What! not thy psalter?”—“ No, master.”— 
“ And why !”—* Please you, master, I cannot read.” — 
“ Not read, thou fool! why sayest thou, then, that it is 
a good book !””——* I only know what the people and the 
minister tell me.’’-—‘* Minister! thou heretic! Dost 
thou mean thy priest?’”—‘“ Nay, master, we have no 
priests here since good King Edward came to be king.” 
—“* Good King Edward! Villain! dost thou know 
whom thou speakest to!”—*“ No, master.”—* I am thy 
bishop. Now thou knowest me, and shalt know me bet- 
ter yet.”—“ An’t please your worship, I don’t believe you 
be our bishop, for the bishop that I have seen here were 
a mild-spoken man, and not fat, and not given to swear- 
ing; and his name were Ridley.”—“ God’s curse upon 
thee, thou fool! I tell thee I am thy bishop, as thou shalt 
find if thou givest me another saucy word. Hast thou 
the key of the church? 2+ * * I tell thee, 
man, Ridley was no bishop; but such as he is, he is 
now in prison, and shall die the death, as thou shalt. 
Scoundrel! didst thou not receive our mandate to re- 
move from the porch all pestilent books like that, and 


of oaths, not pleasant | give us a notice what persons in the parish read or 
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heard them!”—“ Nay, master, I know nothing about 
it. They make me warden, and I see the bells rung, 
and the wine got, and the noisy boys whipped “ 
—* Open the door,” interrupted the bishop; “ and let 
us see what order is within—a rare filthy nest I war- 
” 

raAWhen the door was opened, the bishop started back, 
aghast at the sight; then calling on the knight and the 
chaplains to follow him, rushed into the church. There 
was little of a very frightful nature visible: it was a 
small church, of which the floor was covered with rude 
seats of ancient wood; the walls of clear white were in- 
scribed with a dozen sentences of holy writ, and the 
communion table was covered with a plain cloth. But 
of all the horrors imaginable to man, this was the worst, 
in the opinion of Dr. Bonner. 

“ Look there, sirs! look there, Doctor! look there, Sir 
Thomas Granville! Saw ye ever before such a den of 
filthas this? By my father’s soul, I never saw the like; 
and I pray God these cursed walls do not tumble on our 
heads. Follow me, follow me!” 

The bishop strode up to the chancel, where was a read- 
ing-desk similar to the one at the door: he rushed up to 
it, and having glanced into the book, wrenched off the 
iron chain, and threw the folio away with all his might. 

“ Bibles! Bibles!” cried he; “ nothing but Bibles. 
By God, this parish ought to be burned to the ground 
with every soul; for if there had been a single Christian 
in it,such a vile hole as this could not have been so near 
London, and I not know it. Would you believe, sirs, 
that yonder book is the Bible—Coverdale’s Bible, which 
was ordered to be destroyed a year past? By God, sirs, 
the worst book ever brought into the realm! for it hath 
made more heretics than all other. Now, John Smith— 
hey, you villain, what art thou?!” 

The cause of this last exclamation was, that as the 








bishop turned towards the churchwarden, he observed a 
person take up the Bible, and place it very carefully on 
the desk—this person, as he turned about, the bishop | 
discovered to be Master Barker, the minister. 

“ God-a-mercy, fellow!” quoth the bishop, “ thou art 
bold to take up a book that I have cast down.” —*“ It is 
the Holy Bible, my lord.”—*“ The holy devil, knave! 
Art thou the parson of this church ?”——-“ Yea, my lord.” 
—“ Then didst thou not receive our mandate, ordering 
thee to erect a well-favoured rood of goodly stature, and 
the other necessary ornaments of the altar, while thou 
hast nothing but a table?” 

“ Please you, my lord,” interposed the churchwarden, 
“the old rood was pulled down in Edward’s time, and 
now we be so poor we cannot ”—“ Get thee out, 
fool!” cried the bishop, “ I will have thee to give an- 
swer at my consistory in Paul’s; and thence thou wilt 








go to Newgate. But, Barker, what meaneth these writ- 
ings on the wall, taken out of yonder forbidden book!” 

We cannot follow the scene until Barker had 
uttered something about conscience, which grated 
on the ears of the renegade bishop, and he rushed 
upon him, crying,— 

“ Turks! thou—thou ribald knave!” and raising his 
hand, struck at him. Sir Thomas Granville, probably 
fearing the bishop might commit himself, stepped forward 
to beg for peace, when his lordship’s holy and heavy fist 
came full on his ear, and sent him spinning against the 
benches two or three yards off. 

“ What meanest thou by that, priest!” cried Sir Tho- 
mas Granville, highly indignant at this blow; but the 
bishop made no reply, being struggling with his chap- 
lains to get at Master Barker. 

“ IT ask thee, Dr. Bonner, what thou meanest by strik- 
ing me!” he cried again. “ Let me tell thee that no 
man, whether priest or soldier, shall strike me with im- 
punity.” 

“ And what meanest thou by thou-ing me, thy bishop? 
I tell you, Sir Thomas Granville, that I grievously sus- 
pect you; and as soon as my suspicions are verified, nei- 
ther thy knighthood nor thy soldiership shall save thee. 
Nobler names than thine have been dealt with for he- 
resy, and shall again.” 

“ False priest, I defy thee!” cried the knight. “ None 
of my family have ever been tainted with heresy, and 
none have borne the chastisement of a priest. I have 
fought the battles of three monarchs, and my forefathers 
have been foremost wherever England required brave 
men, Whilst thy ancestors have borne trenchers and 
scoured pewter in kitchens !—and thou, to strike and re- 
vile me! I will appeal to her majesty against thee, and 
if I do not tie thy hands and thy tongue, never trust me!” 

“ I spit upon thee, thou heretic!” cried the bishop, 
out of his senses with passion. 

“ Englishmen!” cried the knight to the parishioners, 
who had flocked in considerable numbers to the church 
—“ Englishmen! you hear how this shaven priest re- 
vileth brave men. Take away Master Barker with you, 
and keep him out of the man’s hands. I give you notice 
I will put up a rood at my own charges, and I will at 
once appeal to her majesty, who will stop this wild beast.” 
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“These were the times, Mrs. Rigmarole!” Is 
there any chance, any symptom of their return to 
Merry England? It is, at least, consolatory to re- 
flect, that they could not long be suffered. Where 
the Schoolmaster is abroad, the bigot must quickly 
draw in his horns. 





SPECIMENS OF MODERN ROMANCE. 


NO, V.—=—THE LEGAL-TECHNICAL, 


THE RUINED WRITER.—A TALE OF PERSONAL DILIGENCE. 


_ [Legal Fictions have long been known as the most perfect of all fictions in this romancing world. Fictions they are, that, 
like tragedies, move terror and pity in those who come under their operations—shooting, from the skyey heights of imagina- 


tion, blight and devastation upon t 


1e pockets of unhappy litigants. 


ey are the poetry of law—the oases in its wilderness 


of dusty parchment. But the legal fiction proper is not what we now propose to illustrate. Our dealings are with an entirely 


hew species, which has started up among 
actors, | phraseology is the ~~ lan 
the only divinity who “ guides the whirlwin 


e reading public quite recently, in which lawyers of all grades are the princi 
e, and technical subtleties constitute the machi 
and directs the storm.” 


~-Themis, in fact, being 
The world is sick of brutal fathers and remorseless 


mothers—benevolent old bachelors are at a discount—the ve a of despised love can no longer excite a sympathetic sigh— 


stilettoes have gone out of fashion, and broken hearts are a 
of fieri facias can touch our jaded sensibilities. A m 


g in the market. Nothing short of a writ of ejectment, or 


ysterious murder shall scarcely rouse a sensation, but the thrill of a 
caynas ad satisfaciendum goes to every heart. A hero's death used to be a powerful incident, but a flaw in a Deed of Demise 
's now the vehicle of the most touching pathos. Ome ignotum pro magnifico, and the Jargon of the atto: 
Chancery bar is read with an enthusiasm proportioned to the igno 


‘s office and the 


rance of the student. “ Poor Scott,” as wer calis him, 


did well with Peter Peebles ; but he seems to have had no idea of the effects to be produced by filling a novel with a set of 


cLaracters all talking legal slang and forms of process. 
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The following is the mere outline of a romance constructed upon this principle, which might easily be filled up with the 
usual “ , machinery, dresses, and decorations,” had we the heart so far to abuse our readers’ patience. The incidents 
are simple. A country lawyer naturally enough bungles a mo e, and is made liable for the debt ; and, naturally enough, 
being unable to pay it, is arrested by his creditor, which is also sufficiently natural. A technical objection arises upon a de- 
feet in the proceedings of the messenger, or bailiff, which becomes the theme of a protracted — the result of wkich— 
not the least natural of all the incidents—is the total ruin of the whole parties involved in it. An interesting wife and beau- 
tiful sister are thrown in, to keep down the vivacity of the legal details, and to satisfy the boarding-schools. Of course the 
reader is not expected to understand the cabalistic signs of horrible realities, called “ charges of horning: ”—this, by the way, 
has nothing to rg with an infringement of matrimonial rights—* notes of suspension, multiple-poinding, intetlocators, novo- 
damus,” &c. &e. To explain this would be to overload our margin with annotations—an intolerable nuisance—and also to 
destroy the chief beauty of the tale, which, upon approved standards, lies in its being totally unintelligible to unprofessional 
readers. ] 


“ Wuat a beautiful season it is, to be sure,” ex-! You are surprised, Ellen! Dear girl, this is dili- 
claimed Mrs. Charles Screever, as, laying down the | gence.” 
pelerine which she was hemming, she gazed fixedly ** Diligence—impossible ! It is marked letters—” 
through the window upon the gay and golden land- | “ Of horning and poinding, is it not? Yes, it is 
scape before her. R a letter, but one of no ordinary kind. It is a royal 
“A beautiful seisin, indeed!” replied her hus- | mandate—a message from the sovereign ; and mark 
band ; “ but, alas, my love, like many other beauti- | to whom it is addressed—‘ To messengers-at-arms, 
ful things, it bears a canker in its heart—a fatal | our sheriffs in that part, conjunctly and severally 
flaw——an undeniable erasure in substantialibus!” specially constituted, Greeting!’ Exquisite con- 
and with a hollow sigh he threw down a massive descension! Royalty sends greetings to its mes- 
document of parchment, folded bookways, which sengers individually and collectively. Beautiful, 
for the last half hour he had been silently contem- | most beautiful the link of law that binds the Crown 
plating with the fixed gaze of despair. _ with the concurrent !” and the young writer smiled 
“Charles, dear Charles, you are ill, very ill!” with the bitterness of a Heraclitus. 
cried the young and affectionate wife, startled at “But, Charles,” replied his wife, “you are not 
the unusual tone of the foregoing exclamation a messenger, How does this affect you?” 
“That horrid parchment—speak !” “Affect! Attach you mean. Mark the purport 
“ Sciatis omnes per hoc presens publicum instru- of this gracious message—‘ Attour, that ye law- 
mentum,” tnuttered her husband abstractedly, re- fully fence, arrest, appraise, compel, poind and 
gardless of the anxiety expressed in her beautiful distrenzie all and sundry the said Charles Screever 
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countenance. his readiest moveable goods, gear, debts and sums 
“Oh, Charles, Charles, speak to me!” she con- | of money, and other moveable goods of every de- 
tinued, throwing her arms around his neck. nomination or wheresvever situated— ” 
“ Et ego vero notarius publicus et clericus Edin- “J never knew you had such a great variety of 


burgensis diocesios—but I dream. It is but too personal property, Charles,” here broke in his wife. 

plain—upon the principle in Innes’s case, 5 Shaw “*‘ Make penny thereof,” continued Screever, dog- 

and Dunlop, page 55%, the instrument is worthless, gedly, “* to the avail and quantity of the foresaid 

and [ am a ruined man.” sum of £1500 sterling, interest thereof, and liqui- 
“ Nay, do not say so. Things are perhaps not | date penalty— ” 


so bad, and these gloomy forebodings may not be| “Ah!” screamed his wife, and fell senseless on 
confirmed.” the hearthrug. 
“Would to Heaven the disposition and infeft- * And why?” said Screever, folding his arms 


ment were!” replied Screever faintly. “If the | with a resolute air, after having in vain emptied 
superior could be got to grant a Charter of Resig- | a jug of water upon his wife’s inanimate counte- 
nation 2” nance—“ why should I seek to recall her to the 

“ Yes, Charles, resignation is our duty under the | miseries of this hang-dog existence? Why seek to 
frown of the superior powers.” obtain a Novyodamus of breath in her favour—why 

“ By statf and baton, as use is—” apply for a renewal of the expired Tack of life ? 

“ But tell me the extent of our loss. May not , Were it not a quast-delict to effect an excambion 
diligence repair it ?” _ between her registered infeftment within the liberty 

“ Diligence!” exclaimed the young writer, with | and regality of heaven, and the poor hope of a 
a hollow laugh. ‘Diligence repair it! Ha, ha, ha! | widow's terce in the parts, pendicles, and pertinents 
Oh, Ellen, you know not what diligence yet may | of that poflle of land my father left me in this 
do—what diligence has been already done. I tell miserable burgh of Kinross? Yes, Ellen, thou 
you, girl, not slothfulness itself—that eating, creep- hast taken refuge in a sanctuary where no mes- 
ing, crawling, debilitated vice—can prey half so | sengers may force an entry, nor use her Majesty’s 
closely on the vitals of a man, as that fearful en- | keys thereto! Yes, Ellen, we shall meet again 
gine of the law, that so-called Diligence. See beyond the jurisdiction of all earthly courts, and 
here!” and he drew from beneath a bottle contain- | when my wearied spirit shall have obtained a 
ing a viper preserved in spirits—the one cheerful loosing of all arrestments. Like other sinful men, 


ornament of his writing-table—a folded sheet of | I may have incurred an irritancy of my tenure 
written paper marked on the back with certain upon a better world, ob non solutum canonem ; but 
mysterious hieroglyphics. This little instrument, | the reddendo of a broken and contrite heart—for 
mark me, has more power upon your husband’s | mine, alas! is both—and payment of my arrear of 
fortunes, than the eyes of that pickled serpent ever | duties may, perchance, still entitle me to entry 


had over the fascinated and palpitating Sparrow, there asa sipcular successor at least!” 
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That night Charles Screever was dragged to | butt-end of a rush—“ Eternal barrier! Stuff and 


prison. 
CHAPTER II. 

About a month had elapsed since the occurrence 
of the events noticed in the last chapter. Charles 
Screever, the young writer of Kinross, still lingered 
in confinement. His wife had not yet recovered 
from hers. The agitation produced by the sudden 
shock did not remove her from this terrestrial 
scene, but merely introduced another actor to it. 
Ellen Screever was now a mother. 

In a romantic plantation of Scotch firs by the 
side of Lochleven, where the unfortunate Mary 
pined so long in an imprisonment, uncheered save 
by the guitar of the dissolute Knox, and the chan- 
sons of the gay and accomplished Dryfesdale, sat a 
young and engaging female, dressed in a chintz 
gown of the brightest and most diversified colours. 
Her attitude was one of attention, and she ap- 
peared to be listening for the approach of some ex- 
pected friend, 

At last a hoarse and manly voice was heard by 
the margin of the lake, carolling a ballad to the 
beautiful old air of “ Sir Patrick Spens,” the words 
of which became more distinct as the singer ap- 
proached. They were nearly as follows :-—= 


The Queen she sat in Holyruid, 
A-drinking the bluid-reid wine, 

“(© whaur sall I find a messenger 
Will carry this writ of mine !” 

Then up and spake the Lord Lyoun, 
Was sittin’ beneath her knee— 

“ It’s Jock M‘Nab’s the wiliest messenger 
That ever I did see.” 

The Queen she’s written a braid letter, 
And sealed it wi’ her seal, 

And she ’s sent it awa to bauld Jock M‘Nab, 
Was tipplin’ at the yill. 

When Jock he read the Queeu’s letter, 
A loud lauch lauchéd he! 

“ Gosh! things hae come to a bonnie pass, 
When the Queen sends greetin’ to me! 

“ But wha the deil has dune this deed, 


- An’ tauld the Queen o’ me— 
That I suld gang at this time o’ the nicht 


7) 


To poind and distrenzie ! 


“ Weel, Claury, ma wumman, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?” 
said the proprietor of the voice, who now presented | 
himself in a faded green coat, yellow waistcoat, 


and pepper-and-salt smalls ; and, jumping over a | 


bramble-bush, he folded the shrinking Clara in his 
arins, 
“Oh, Jock, this is kind!” she replied, dropping 
her head upon his shoulder. 
“Kind! Feint a hair o’ kindness is there in’t. 
Deevil a job’s yauin’ i’ the town the day, forbye twa 
bits of charges on sheriff's decreets, and a summons 
o removin’, and I got them put by han’ an hour 
ago. So we’ve lots o’ time before us for a’ our 
cracks, my doo!” 
“John, John, do not speak of love. The state 
of my distracted sister—her poor husband's misfor- 
tunes—all these must, I fear, form an eternal 
barrier between you and Clara Constat.” 
“Maybe ay, and maybe yes!” responded M‘Nab, 
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nonsense! Deil a bit o me’s proud. It’s true 
I’m a messenger in active practice, and Charlie 
Screever's habits hae been those of a dyvour for 
some time back—mair by token he is at this pre- 
sent underlyin’ the squalor carceris, puir chiel, but 
I cannot see what for that suld loose the bands o’ 
luve atween us. Here’s my hand, Claury, for a’ 
that’s come and gane, I’m ready to gang wi’ ye 
afore the minister the morn.” 

‘Hear me, John M‘Nab!” cried the maiden, 
starting suddenly from the turf—the rather, per- 
haps, that an ant’s nest, on which she had inad- 
vertently seated herself, began to vomit forth its 
inmates—* Rather would I be stung to death— 
rather crushed like these frail insects whom I 
thus trample into annihilation,’—and here she 
danced a mazurka upon the ant-hill—* than ally 
myself with an honourable man, while the cloud 
of misfortune lours so heavily upon our devoted 
house.” 

“ The lassie’s in a creel ! 
quired her lover. 

“ Mine—his—ours—all of them!” cried the 
agitated maiden, sweeping off from the skirts of 
her garment a whole holocaust of emmets, 

“The sorra’s in the beasties!” exclaimed the 
messenger parenthetically. ‘ There’s a sicht o' 
them cruppen up my legs. But tell me, Claury, 
my dawtie, gin your gude-brither were a free man 
and clear o’ the Tolbooth, wad ye haud by your 
bargain, and become the bride o’ John M‘Nab?” 

“ Would I[ not?” replied the maiden, softly, and 


What’n hoos?” in- 


'at the same time crushed an aggressive straggler 


to death between her forefinger and thumb.— 
“ When that day shall come, ask me. That’s all 
I say.” 

“ Then, as I’m a leevin’ man, ye’s be Mrs. John 
M‘Nab yet,” shouted the enraptured executor of 
the law. “ Charlie Screever shall be discharged in 
a week, or I wuss I may never tak another in- 
vetar.” 

*<’Tis impossible! ” 

“ Impossible!—deil a bit o’'t’s impossible. Oh, 
wumman, the law’s a graun thing, and I ken 
whaur there ’s a screw loose. Auld Knuckles exe- 
cuted the horning against your gude-brither with- 
out witnesses ; and it ‘ll puzzle him, I'm thinking, 
to show cause for that afore the Coort o’ Session. 
He’s a puir, ignorant brute, at best, and carries 
mair brandy nor brains in his head at any time. He 
a messenger !—set himup! We'll hae a Suspen- 
sion and Liberation, lass, and an action of damages 
for wrongous imprisonment, forbye. Five hunder 
punds at the very least, as a solautium for the in- 
jury in credit, stamack, character, an’ feelin’s.” 

Clara Constat heard no more. Her cup of hap- 
piness was full, and she dropped insensible into the 
arms of the astute votary of Themis, 

CHAPTER ITI, 

[We pass over a detailed and highly interesting 
description of the procedure resorted to by Mr. 
M‘Nab, on behalf of his brother-in-law presump- 
tive, for his release from “durance vile.” A note 





chewing, with considerable agitation, the glutinous 





of Suspension and Liberation in terms of the Act 
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of Parliament thereanent, and the relative act | sate down, and Mr. William Wadset, a young but 
of Sederunt was presented in the Bill Chamber, | acute member of faculty, rose to address his lord- 
and appointed by the Lord Ordinary on the Bills | ship for the defence. 
to be intimated to the incarcerating creditor. This “I hope, my lud,” he said, at the close of a 
was done; and answers for that gentleman were , luminous argument in which he proved to the 
lodged, showing why the Diligence at his instance | satisfaction of—a writer to the signet’s apprentice 
ought not to be suspended, nor Mr. Screever set at | of three weeks’ standing, that statutes were to be 
large ; which were followed by the usual and amus- | construed, not according to the letter, but accord- 
ing procedure laid down by the forms of process. | ing to what he termed “a large and liberal con- 
A multiple-poinding was also brought by a debtor | struction of the intention of the legislature in 
of Screever's, in whose hands arrestments had been | enacting them, and the convenience of the subject 
used—in which Condescendences and Claims were | in carrying them into execution”—“ I hope, my 
lodged for about fifty claimants, each claiming to Jud, that I have satisfied your ludship, that this is 
have a snatch primo loco at the bone of contention | one of the most groundless and frivolous of the 
or fund in medio, as it is called in legal phrase, an many groundless and frivolous applications that 
interesting deposit which generally turns out to be | daily come under your ludship’s notice—" 
sufficient tomeet the expenses of processandnomore. | His lordship looked indignant, as if he conceived 
But that space forbids, we might, after the manner of | that everything ceased to be groundless or frivo- 
our esteemed friend the author of “ Ten Thousand | lous the moment he was called to adjudicate upon 
a-Year,” present the reader with a very diverting | it. Mr. Wadset was a young hand, anxious to 
series of extracts from legal style-books and the | say smart things, and had lost a point instead of 
pleadings of the parties, interspersed with sketches | making one. 
of the various W.S.’s and Solicitors who headed | “ Thatitis an unworthy attempt, upon the part 
the warfare—their clerks, who copied the papers, | of my learned brother's client, by a paltry quibble, 
and geographical surveys of the varions dens of | to evade the operation of the valuable maxim, qui 
Trophonius in which these ornaments of the legal | non solrit in @re, solvat in corpore; and therefore 
profession plied their mystic tasks. But we pre- | your ludship will at once refuse the desire of the 
fer going on with the main current of the story.| | suspender, and find my client entitled to full ex- 
penses.” 

Mr. Wadset sat down and all eyes were directed 
to his lordship to hear the words of wisdom that 








It was early morning: the month December ; 
time, ten years ago. The large Hall of the Parlia- 
ment House, or, as it is called, the Outer-House, | were about to fall from his lips. 
creaked to the steps of some twenty of the most! “As this is a summary case,” said Lord Swither- 
juvenile counsel, and about an equal number of , haugh, after losing himself in his notes for some five 
the most forlorn of the worshipful fraternity of minutes, “and of maist undooted importance to the 
writer’s clerks, whose unshaven chins and dusty parties, and the profession at large, and as it is of 
vestinents told, in the broadest characters, that they | great importance that uniformity of practice should 
entertained the contempt natural to great minds of | prevail in all matters affecting the liberty of the 
the minor niceties of the toilette. But, deserted subject, and as I do not find any case upon the 
as was the general aspect of the Hall, at one part , books directly in point, and as I think that a great 
of it, adense crowd was assembled. This favoured | deal may unquestionably be said on both sides, 
spot was the bar of the Lord Ordinary, before | and as, in particular, I by no means see my way 
whom Mr. Screever’s case had come to depend, my | out of the mess ; therefore, and for other reasons 
Lord Switherhaugh, to wit, who, with pen in hand, | on which I need not mair specially condescend, I 
was bewildering himself in a chaos of notes. Mr. | shall appoint the parties to lodge Minutes of De- 
Fiat of the Bill-Chamber was studying The Caledo- | bate on the haill cause to be seen and interchanged, 
nian Mercury in front of the bar, at which two | and boxed tothe court by the first sederunt day after 
counsel were engaged in animated debate. | the recess ; that the parties may have the satisfac- 

“ Looking, therefore, my lud,” said Mr. Eck- | tion of having this nice question of law settled by 
spenses, a counsel of considerable standing, at the | the opinions of the whole court.” 
close of an able speech, “to the whole circumstances |“ At their private expense !” murmured Ecks- 
of this case, and more particularly to the terms of | penses darting from the bar in disgust ; while Wad- 
the Act 1686, chap. 4, the words of which I have | set deliberately gathered up his papers, delighted 
already quoted to your ludship, and need not again | at having, by his ingenuity, secured further delay, 
repeat,—looking, moreover, to the uniform practice | and—the prospect of a heavy fee for writing the 
of the large and intellectual body of messengers-at- minute of debate. 
arms, from the earliest period of our law,—looking | ——— 
also to the implication directly involved in the more | CHAPTER IV. 
recent but not less important Statute, with which | [A minute and very able analysis of the personal 
your ludship is familiar—” | and intellectual qualifications of the whole Judges 

His lordship nodded an admission of the allega- | of the Court of Session with the speeches of senior 
tion. | and junior counsel on both sides is here omitted. } 

“ Looking, I say, my lud, to both the undeniable | The thirteen judges were divided. Six were for 
usage of the profession and the express letter of the _ passing the Note—six for refusing it, and one, Lord 
statute, I feel assured that your ludship will have | Switherhaugh, declared himself utterly unable to 
no hesitation in passing the note.” Mr, Eckpenses | make up hissuind. After a great deal of discussion 


| 
| 
| 
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and smart altercation, their lordships got out of their 
dilemma by remitting the cause to the Lord Ordi- 
nary, with instructions to his Lordship “to proceed 
orderly in the cause, as to his Lordship should seem 
it.” 

7 Accordingly the case once more made its appear- 
ance about a month after in the rolls of the Outer 
House, and was debated for six days. The Lord 
Ordinary pronounced the following Interlocutor. 

“ Act. Eckspenses. Alt. Wadset. 

“The Lord Ordinary having heard counsel for the 
parties, makes avizandum to himself upon the de- 
bate and closed record. 

“‘ Note.—As this is a summary case, and of the 
greatest importance to the parties, the Lord Ordi- 
nary intends to peruse the whole process leisurely 
and repeatedly, and to be well and ripely advised 
upon the whole points of the case before pronoun- 
cing judgment,” 





CHAPTER V. 

Eighteen months afterwards the cause emerged 
from avizandum, with a judgment passing the 
Note of Suspension and Liberation, for reasons ex- 
plained by the Lord Ordinary in a note of forty 
pages of manuscript, in which the whole law of 
arrest was luminously gone over. Screever was 
accordingly liberated. But by this time he was far 
gone in consumption. His wife and child were 
dead. Mr. John M‘Nab had been persuaded, by a 
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considerate executive, to try the effects of a foreign 
climate in improving his health and morals ; and 
we regret to add, that on the previous Sunday, Clara 
Constat, habited in a white sheet, was subjected to 
some poignant personal remarks, in open church, 
before a delighted congregation, by the parish 
minister of Kinross. Eckspenses had been raised to 
the bench in room of Lord Switherhaugh, who died 
the evening after he had made avizandum to him- 
self, (he had much better have made it to somebody 
else,) with a conjoined process of Ranking and 
Sale, Divorce, Declarator of legitimacy, Tinsel of 
superiority, and| Division of Runrig lands,—a 
legal olla podrida of the most unctuous description, 
consisting of 3894 numbers. Wadset bade fair to 
fall into a sheriffship by dint of unlimited waggery 
among his brethren of the learned faculty, squib- 
bing at elections, and smashing or supporting ficti- 
tious votes at the Registration Courts, as the exi- 
gencies of his clique required. 
CHAPTER VI. 

The agent of the incarcerating creditor actively 
engaged in prosecuting hisclient for his account ; 
who, simultaneously with the approval by the 
Court of the auditor's report upon the charges, 
applied to their Lordships for the benefit of the 
cessio.—Screever dead, and the fund in medio in 
the multiple-poinding going among the agents for 
the various claimants. 





VISITS TO GRAVES.—No. I. THE CHILD'S GRAVE. 


“ Whom the gods love, die young.” 


Sue was one of Nature’s Nobles, 
With her forehead broad and high ; 
And the fervent love that sparkled 
In her clear and steadfast eye. 
She was full of happy fancies 
Glancing round her like the light, 
And the sunshine of her spirit 
Made the Earth and Heavens bright ;— 


Brighter than to common mortals 
They with all their splendour seem ; 
For her happy soul shed o’er them 
Beauty, like a poet’s dream. 
And she was the noble heiress 
Of broad lands that round her spread, 
And the hopes of a long lineage 
Centred all on that young head. 


And she dwelt afar from cities 
In her grandsire’s princely halls, 
*Midst the shade of rocky mountains 
And the sound of waterfalls ; 
And her infant footsteps wander’d 
By the brook and through the dell, 
And she lived so much with Nature 
That she learned to love her well ! 


For she had no other playmates 
Than the birds and bees and flowers, 
And she sported gaily midst them 
Through the long and summer hours. 
Thus she dwelt secluded, lonely, 
With one guest in that wide home ; 
And her tutor, friend, companion, 
Was a holy priest of Rome ! 








For her race held his religion, 
In its cause had fought and died, 
When the tide of Reformation 
Swept the land from side to side. 
Lovingly they dwelt together, 
He in her forgot his age ; 
And he feared sometimes her fondness 
Smoothed too much life’s pilgrimage. 


And she gained all learning from him, 
Mixed with teachings pure and high 
Of the mighty end of living, 
And our glorious destiny. 
And his eyes would often soften 
When they fixed on that young face, 
Fearing lest that gentle child might 
Share the fate of all her race. 


For an early death hath marked them 
One by one they passed away, 

And the chapel walls were covered 
With their names in long —- 

But no darksome fear possessed her, 
Loving all things under Heaven, 

Blithe she rose at morning’s breaking, 
Blithe she sunk to rest at even. 


Glorious summer, always scorching, 
Had this year more fiercely burned ; 

And the cool and mossy verdure 
Had to barren dryness turned ; 

And the fading drooping branches 
Of the old ancestral trees 

Idly hung in perfect stillness 

All unstirred by summer breeze. 
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And the fall and bounding river 
Narrower grew from day to day, 

And its sandy banks uncovered 
Deeper still, and deeper lay. 

And the cheeks of that fair maiden 
Took a pale and sunken hue ; 

And her lids cast darker shadows 
On her eyes of clearest blue. j 


“Come, my father, let us wander 
To the dark and lonely woods ; 

If not gales, yet surely coolness 
Will be in their solitudes.” 

As they passed the ancient staircase, 
Wherefore did a shadow fall 

On the heart of that good father, 
Dark as funereal pall ? 


As they passed her mother’s picture 
Wherefore did the old priest’s eye 
Such a meurnfal look of warning 
In that loving face descry ! 
Wherefore did the wide gate closing 
Seem the passing knell of doom ; 
Wherefore did the old towers’ shadows 
Seem like darkness from the tomb ! 


Wherefore did his warning fancy 
Shape the likeness of a shroud, 
And the nodding plumes of hearses, 
In that light and moveless cloud !— 
But the fancies past by quickly 
When he turned to that fair child, 
And her guileless prattle cheered him 
Till at length he almost smiled ! 


And he told her many a legend 
Of her race in bygone days; 
And he cited monarchs’ praises, 

And he quoted poets’ lays. 
And he bade her grow up gentle 
To adorn her ancient faith, 

To be true and good and humble, 
Ready and prepared for death. 


Now a sudden wind awakened 
And drove fast black clouds along ; 
And it swept the withered herbage, 
And it bent the tall tree strong ; 
And it struck those old woods hoary, 
Which its mighty torrent rent, 
With such crashing fitful fury 
That it shook the firmament. 


And the heavy rain-drops plashing 
Fell upon the arid ground, 

Withered by a three-months’ parching 
With a loud and hollow sound. 
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And the vivid flashing lightning, 
Blazing through the earth and sky, 

Scathed the trunks and rent the branches 
That around in ruins lie. 


Undismayed that fair young maiden 
With her watchful guardian trod, 

Undismayed amidst the tempest, 
Trusting to the care of God. 

They had reached the wide wood’s border 
Where a giant oak tree stood, 

Towering o’er its noble compeers, 
Monarch of the solitude ! 


They had reached its wide-spread shelter 
When a broad and burning flash, 
Seathed its hoary top, and smote it 
To the earth with one dire crash ; 
And beneath in that fell ruin 
Died that noble gentle child.— 
Soon the heavy clouds disparted 
And the sun looked out and smiled. 


Never did his bright beams shine on 
Sadder sight than what lay there,— 
A young girl in Death’s still slumbers, 
An old man in his despair.— 
And that house’s proud possessions 
Into stranger hands then passed ; 
And the chapel’s vaults keep watch o’er 
Her, the loveliest and the last. 


While now joyous children gambol 

In the halls that once were hers, 
Not a memory of her graces 

Through their happy bosoms stirs ; 
Other feelings, other habits, 

Differing faith have come instead ;— 
Save the priest and oid domestics 

None are mourners for the dead. 


Yet a stranger sadly muses, 
When he sees the long array 
Of the names that ancient chapel 
Bears of those who passed away. 
Many dying in life’s spring-time, 
Some in blaze of deathless fame, 
Till the mournful list is finished 
By that youngest gentlest name. 


Who can grieve that fair young bosom 
Never felt the chill of years, 

Who can mourn those eyes so fearless 
Never knew the touch of tears ! 

Peace to her deep dreamless slumbers ! 
Happy must her waking be! 

Blest the change and glad the summons 
Which have set her spirit free. 5. 





AMOR PATRLE—BY AN EMIGRANT. 


Lanp of our Fathers! when afar from thee 
We think of all that we have left behind : 
The cottage in the glen, the moss-grown tree, 
It’s dark boughs waving in the summer wind. 


The wimpling stream that softly rolls along, 
Meandering down the rugged mountain’s side; 


The briery bush; the blackbird’s well-known song, 


Pouring its raptures in a trilling tide. 


The eagle, wheeling high in circle wide ; 
The red-deer, bounding in the glades below; 
The salmon, leaping in the silvery tide; 


The humming bee; the cattle’s well-known low. 


The time-worn tower, whose venerable form 
In stilly grandeur breaks upon the view,— 


Its grey head towering o'er the howling storm,— 
Is it not fixed in Memory’s Tablets too? 


Borne on the wind, the well-known Sabbath bel] 
Chimes its soft music to our straining ear, 
Entrancing all our senses like a spell : 
Ah! sad illusion, never more to hear. 


How vivid in our mind the eventful day 
Which saw us sailing from our native land. 

The lessening hills in distance rising grey, 
We gazed thereon—a melancholy band. 


But though far distant from our native shore, 

Old Scotland ne’er shall hang her head in shame, 
For we, though severed by Atlantic’s roar, 

Will aye uphold our country’s well won fame. 


W. M. 
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LITERARY 


Buckingham's America—The Eastern and Western 
States. 3 volumes, octavo, with illustrative 
plates. Fisher & Co. 


Turse three large volumes complete Mr. Buckingham’s 
work, which of itself forms no despicable Cyclopedia of 
the United States. At some future time we hope to 
present our readers with an analysis of the more original 
parts of these new volumes; but at present we must rest 
content with the cursory notice of one urgent fact. In 
traversing the fertile prairies of Missouri and Illinois, 
Mr. Buckingham remarks:— 

If the legislators of England could but be prevailed 


for the half-nourished population of the labouring classes 
of England, these prairies of the West might be made 
to yield, in a year or two, food for millions; and as the 
growers of grain and feeders of cattle which might here 
be raised, would be as much in want of British manufac- 
tures of almost every kind, as our hungry artisans are 
of the necessary supply of food, the interchange of their 
respective productions could not fail to be mutually 
beneficial. . . . . If the trade in corn had been 
free for the last ten years, the difficulties that now em- 
barrass the United States would not probably have 
occurred; because in that case her exports of grain and 
flour to Europe might have fully counterbalanced her 
importation of manufactured goods; and even now, if 
the remittal of duties on foreign grain were to be ex- 
tended by England to America only, she could in a very 
few years pay the whole of her vast private debt to 
Britain in this commodity, as well as the interest of the 
money of the state debts and public works, for which 
British capital has been advanced, by persons investing 
it in railroads, canals, and state stocks in that country. 
But this is certain, that if the restrictive policy be main- 
tained much longer by England, with respect to so im- 
portant an article as the chief food of man, it will abund- 
antly justify any retaliatory measures which the Ameri- 
cans may take in excluding British manufactures from 
their markets;-and the double operation of these two 
opposing pressures,—on the one side dear food and heavy 
taxes, for those who are called on to compete with work- 
men having cheap food and light taxes, and, on the other 

ide, a constantly narrowing market for consumption, 
while our rivals have constantly expanding ones, cannot 
fail in the end so to crush British operatives as literally 
to grind them to dust, and to leave them no refuge but 
in emigration. 


Mr. Buckingham, in a note, informs his British readers 
that this was written on the banks of the Ohio, in April 
1840. Since then the late severe American tariff has 
passed, and the general distress arisen, from which there 
is but one hope of escape. 


On the Preservation of the Health of Body and 
Mind. By Forbes Winslow, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. 


This is the work of an intelligent man, well acquainted 
with the general principles of his profession, though it 
displays as much industry as originality. We must ex- 
cept the subject of insanity, which Mr. Winslow seems 
to have studied deeply. 


The Shijnereck of the Dryad ; in a series of Letters 
to a Sister. 


The Dryad was wrecked some days after leaving the 
Mauritius, in the spring of 184]. The crew and pas- 
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REGISTER. 


sengers, among whom were several ladies, took to the 
boats, and after enduring great hardship, were so fortu- 
nate as to reach Port Dauphin, in Madagascar. The 
narrative, which is written in a simple and natural man- 
ner, is, like that of every shipwreck, interesting. 


Annals of the Persecution in Scotland, from the Re- 
formation to the Revolution. By James Aikman, 
author of the “ History of Scotland.” Octavo, 
pp. 556, with illustrations. 


Mr. Aikman’s previous studies and warm sympathies 
with the persecuted Presbyterians, peculiarly qualify 


oa ; | him for e iling the : 8 ; > 
upon to remove all restrictions on the importation of food | . ei ee, the annals of ye hat to the people of 
| Scotland is, next to the Reformation struggle, the most 


deeply interesting period of their national history. The 
work, which is written in a plain and popular style, em- 
bodies all the memorable domestic incidents, family tra- 
ditions, and traits of heroism which illustrate that re- 
markable period. Itis thus as well adapted to the 
window-bink of the small Scottish farmer,as to the library 
shelves of every sturdy Presbyterian. 


The Queen in Scotland ; a Descriptive Poem, 
By James Howie, M.D. 


We can promise our readers a vast deal of entertain- 
ment from this Lpic, which properly ought to have 
appeared among our own Lays of Loyalty. In it no- 
thing is extenuate, from the debarkatfon at Granton, 
to the royal departure from the same honoured pier. 
The poem, we think, reaches the climax at the final sur- 
render of the City Keys. Pass we, therefore, “ the white- 
robed orphans ranged in seemly rows,” and the rows, 
“no less grotesque, of men and women from the Refuge- 
house,” and get to the heart of the matter—to the 
Applauding throngs, 

Resounding now with cheers and deafening, still 
Increasing, banners, hats, and handkerchiefs, 
Waving from windows high and slated roofs, 

As the excited gazer gained a glimpse 

Of royalty, intoxicating quite ! 

But loudest rose the shouting where our own 
Honoured Lord Provost met the cavalcade, 

And put, on bended knee, the city keys 

Into the Queen’s own hand, which, pleased awhile, 
She held half smiling, giving kindly words, 

And soon restoring them, the crowd move on ! 

At length the street grows narrower, and the crowds 
Denser and thicker still, as up the old 
Lawumarket wound the gorgeous retinue; 

Till, having gained the bannered Castlehill, 

The royal train halted, and once again, 

Leaning on Albert’s arm, I saw our Queen ! 


The eyes of the bard, thus enriched, flash in a fine 
frenzy over the glorious landscape commanded by the 
Castle. By the way, Mons Meg has been strangely ne- 
glected by him. On the whole the Queen was pleased ; 
and 





The Royal Train, 
Escorted by the bright dragoons, now moves 
Down Bank Street and the Mound ; the brilliant erowds 
Long stationed here, loud greet her as she wheels ‘ 
Majestically on through Prince’s Street. 


This must serve as a specimen. We have had nothing 
to match this since we lost Mr. Fitzgerald. We were 
lately suggesting Mr. Walker Ord for the Laurel when 
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—distant be the day ! it shall become vacant ; but here 
is a Northern aspirant who, in hyperbolical loyalty, beats 
him all to sticks. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Kyicur’s Pictoniat Suaxsrere. Part L. The His- 
tory of Opinion on the Writings of Shakspere. Among 
the endless criticisms and commentaries on Shakspere 
which Mr. Knight has industriously unearthed, is Gar- 
rick’s Oration at the famous Stratford Jubilee, in which 
some passages occur, soaring far above the wing of 
the clever player; so far indeed above the greatest 
known Shaksperian critics of the period, Johnson in- 
cluded, and the cold and precise spirit of the middle of 
the eighteenth century, that, by a bold and not unfelici- 
tous conjecture, Mr. Knight attributes them to Burke, 
who was intimate enough with Garrick, to make it not 
unlikely that, on so momentous an occasion, his aid might 
be requested. Atall events, the beginning and the close 
of the otherwise common-place oration make it certain 
that the singular passages referred to must have pro- 
ceeded from a mightier mind than Davy’s. They, in sub- 
stance, anticipate all that has since been said by the 
ablest critics of our times ; by Coleridge and Hazlitt. 
The Part has portraits of all Shakspere’s biographers 
and critics. 


Biackie’s Ittustratep Epition or Burns’s Poems. 
Parts I., Il., 11]. These Parts, of a new Glasgow 
Edition of Burns, have just appeared. The work is to 
be completed in 2] Parts, and promises to be all that the 
admirers of the National Poet can desire ; complete, ac- 
curate, and handsome. The portraits, landscapes, and 
architectural views, are those which appeared in the late 
Pictorial work, The Land of Burns. The edition is en- 
riched with the notes of Robert Chambers, and the origi- 
nal annotations of the Editor. With the Life of Burns, 
by Currie, is to be given Professor Wilson’s “ words 
that breathe and thoughts that burn” upon the Poet and 
his writings, which appeared in “ The Land of Burns.” 
Gleanings are also to be made from all the eminent 


writers who have spoken of the Poet ; and the number | 


is not small. We have said this much, as we consider 
this particular edition worthy of attention. 


Tue Book or Scortisn Sone: a Collection of the best 
and most approved Songs of Scotland, ancient and mo- 
dern, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4. Glasgow: Blackie & Son.—This 
collection is intended to comprehend every approved, 
and also, we should fear, some rather mediocre, though 
popular, Scottish songs. The Editor's net is, we sus- 
pect, somewhat narrow in the mesh; but the collec- 
tion must, nevertheless, prove a source of refined and 
innocent pleasure to hundreds of thousands; and, as 
such, we cordially welcome it. The little explanatory 
notices prefixed to many of the songs increase the plea- 
sure of the reader, and the value of the book. 








Brownine’s Betts aNp Pomecranates, No. IIL: 
Dramatic Lyrics. 

Cummine’s Foxe’s Book or Martyrs. Part XVIII. 
With a portrait of Calvin. 

CycLorpepia oF Commerce. By Waterston, Account- 
ant. Part V. 

Cyctorepia or Practica, Huspanpry. By Martin 
Doyle. Part VIII. 

Evements or Evectro-Metactiurcy. Part VII. By 
Alfred Shee, F.R.S. 

Tuornton’s History OF THE British Empire IN INpta. 
Vol. 1V., Part LI. 

Brewster’s CuHartist aND Miuitary Discourses. 
Part II. 

Canapian Scenery IttustraTED. Part XXX.—This 
Part completes the work. We are bound to say, that 
the designer, Mr. W. H. Bartlett, and the engravers, 
have performed their duty far more satisfactorily than 
N. P. Willis, who undertook the literary department. A 
Map of Canada, and a splendid Frontispiece, a View of 
the Falls of Niagara from the Canada side, are given in 
this concluding Part. 

ScENERY AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 
Part XIX.: contains some fine architectural views in 
Limerick city and the county ; and a few more pencil- 
lings of the personal adventures of N. P. Willis in the 
Green Isle. 

Tur GaBERLUNzIE’s WALLET. Parts XI. and XII.—In 
these Parts this unique Scottish Tale is ended in the very 
same spirit in which it commenced ; poetical, Jacobitical, 
kindly, and auld-warld. 

Tue Girt-Book or Poetry. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 
The principle upon which every collection of this kind 
is formed, renders it next to impossible to make a bad 
book of popular poetry. If the Collector should not pos- 
sess the necessary critical judgment or taste himself, he is 
nevertheless guided by the popular taste ; and whatever 
Mr. Wordsworth may affirm to the contrary, there is, 
in general, no better criterion of poetic excellence. The 
Grijt-book of Poetry is, however, a very fair collection. 
It has a freer sprinkling of new, if not original pieces 
than is usually met with in similar works; and is withal 
a very neat, little volume. 

PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 

CHANNING’S ADDRESS ON THE OCCASION OF THE ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES IN THE 
West Inpia ISLanps. 

Tue Divine WaRNING TO THE CHURCH AT THIS TIME, 
&e., &c. A Sermon preached before the Protestant 
Association. By the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rector 


of Walton, Berks.—A discourse against the revival of 


Romish principles in the English Church. 

Capital PUNISHMENTS VINDICATED. 

Discourst on THE Visit oF HER Masesty. By the 
Rev. J. T. Brown, one of the ministers of Dunfermline. 
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